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PART I 

THE STUDY OF THEOLOGY IN THE 
MIDDLE AGES 



1, A jxUace school toa« esU^lished by the Franks far the 
training of princes and nobles ; when Charlemagne ap- 
poirUed Alcmn as its superintendent, it rapidly became a 
great centre of learning. 

The palaoQ school woe founded by one of the pre- 
deoeasors of Charlemagne for the training of the bods of 
princes and noblea. Ab a court school it moved aboat 
with the montiicb from place to place. Charlemagne 
himself was trained there.* He had some knowledge of 
Greek aa well aa Latin, and studied with the grammarian, 
Peter of Pisa ; ■poBmhlyaiaovnih Paul the Deaam(^ 797), 
a Benedictine monk and noted Lombard scholar, who 
taught Greek at his court for a time, and afterwards 
wrote a history of the Lombards. 

The school of the palace was reoi^anised by Alcutn, 

and became celebrated during the eight years of bis 

superintendence. His classes were frequented by 

Charlemagne himself, the members of hie fanuly and 

) Vid* Hattr^ £m icalu fpitcopal** d MonoritjvM, pp. H leq. 
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many of his courtiers. The emperor sought a reform 
in education, and states this purpose in the introdnc- 
tioQ to the Book of Homilies, revised at his order by 
Paul the Deacon : 

' DediooB BB we an of improTiug the conditioa of the ohniohes, 
we impose npOD onreelvee the tads of reviving, with the ntmoat 
zeal, the Blndy of letters, well-nigh extingmBfaed through the 
neglect of our ftnoestors. We chai^ eUI our aabjeots, m for as 
thej may be able, to oultivate the liberal arts, and we set them 
the example.' 

In the year 787 Charlemagne issued the famous 
capitulary addressed to all the bishops and abbota in 
his realm : 

* Dcring past years we have often received letters from different 
monasteries informing as that at their saored eorvioea the brethren 
offered np ptayers on our behalf ; and we have observed that the 
thonghta contained in these letters, though in themeetvea moat 
just, were expressed in unoouth language, and while piooa devo- 
tion dititated the Bentimeota, the unlettered tongue was unable 
to expreaa tiiem aright. Henee there has arisen in our mindi 
the fear lest, if the skill to write righUy were thua laokjng, so 
too would the power of rightly oomprehending the saored Scrip- 
tures be for less than was fitting ; and we all know that though 
verbal errors be dangerous, errors of the understanding ore yet 
more so. We exhort you, therefore, not only not to n^ect the 
study of letters, but to apply youraelves thereto with persever- 
ance and with that humility whioh is well pleasing to Ood ; so 
that you may be able to penetrate with greater ease and cer- 
tainty the myatoriee of the Holy Scriptures. Por as these oon- 
toiu images, tropes, and similar figures, it is impossible to doubt- 
that the reader will arrive far more readily at the spirituai sense 
according as he is the better instructed in learning. Therefore, 
let there be chosen for this work men who are both able and 
wiUiug to leam, and also desirouB of instructing others ; and 
let them apply themselves to the work with a leol equalling the 
earnestness with which we recommend it to them.' ^ 

Alcuin was the chief assistant of Charlemagne in the 

vork of educational reform. According to the Monk of 

> Vide Hullinger, Th» ScAeolt of OharUi Ae Qreat, 1S77, pp. 98 tag. 
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St. Gall, ' his teacliing bore such fruit among the Gauls 
and Franks that they approached the ancient Romans 
and AthenianB in learning.' ^ But the joumeys of the 
court Alcuin found irksome, and in 790 he withdrew from 
the palace school. In the following years he took an 
important part in the theological diecnasionB with the 
Adoptionista. Although never advanced beyond the 
order of deacons, he was given a seat in the Counoil of 
FranHort (794), in view of his great reputation for learn- 
ing ' in the doctrines of the Church.' He took a leading 
part in the ddiberations of that body, which was com- 
posed of representative bishops from oil parts of the 
West, was presided over by papal legatee, and took 
decisive action against Adoptionism and image worship. 
Five years later, at the Council of Aachen, Alcuin had 
what be himself calls ' a great disputation ' with a leader 
of the AdoptJonists, Felix of Urgel, and won from him a 
public confession of error. In 796 Alcuin was appointed 
abbot of the celebrated monastery of St. Martin at Tours, 
and there he laboured until his death. He was a great 
teacher rather than a man of learning, and his Oram- 
matica gives his views on education. While chiefly a 
grammarian, he made his influence felt all along the range 
of scholarship, and wrote text-books on grammar, 
rhetoric, arithmetic, astronomy and the other Uberal arts, 
some of which have been lost. The Monk of 8t. Gall 
declares that his familiarity with the Scriptures * in t^eir 
whole extent ' was beyond that of all the other scholars 
of bis time. He revised the text of the Vulgate, and 
wrote commentaries on varions parts of the Bible, in- 
cluding Genesis, the Psalms, the Song of Songs, John's 
Gospel and the Hebrews. He made great use of the 
Fathers, and subordinated the literal to the alle^rical 
sense. His works on theology include contributions to 
> Yidt Thatcher and U'Keal, Sount Book fir UeditEvd Hiitery, 
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dogmatics, ethics, liturgies, and hagiogia|>hy. His 
treatise on the Trinity ' contains the germs of the later 
scholastic theology.' ' lliree hundred of his letters ate 
extant, and also hymns, epigrams and other forms of 
verse. 

Tvo years after the retirement of Alcuin from the 
school of the palace, the headship was given to Clement 
of Ireland, who came to the court of Charlemagne from 
an Irish monastery in company with DungcU, another 
not«d scholar. Clement continued in ohai^e of the 
school under the son of Charlemagne, Louis the Pious. 
A monk of St. G>all writes in the ninth century : 

* Two Scots from Ireland lighted with Britiiih merchants on 
the oottat of Qaul, men learned without compare as well in eecular 
as in soDred writing. . . . {Charlemagne) enjoined the one named 
Gement to abide in Gaul ; to whom he entrusted youths of the 
most noble, middle and lowest ranka, in goodly number. . . . 
The other he despatched into Italy, and appointed him the 
mouMter; of St. Austin beside the Ticinian oity, that there aneh 
as were willing to learn might gatlier onto him.' * 

In 804, the year of Alcuin's death, Charlemagne 
opened at Osnabrnck a school for training in the Greek 
language and literature, which was influential in pro- 
moting higher education among the clergy, 

2. Alcuin revived the monastic acJuxd of Tours, and hia 
great pupil Raianua Maurue carried his principles and 
methods into Germany. The pupils of Rabanvs, teaching 
in varioua monasteries in Northern and Western Surope, 
greaUy enhanced theological edacatton. 

Under the care of Alcuin the monastery of Tours 
became a great centre of scholarship. To his monks 
were distributed ' the honey of the sacred writings,' ' the 
wine of ancient learning,' and ' the apples of grammatical 
subtlety.' • Students flocked to him from all parts, and 
> Vide H*hQ, 'Alodn,' in iTew Sehaff-Henog Ene\idoftdia. 

■ Poole, Eitlory of Midieval Thoaght, pp. Ifl ug, 

■ Vidt HulUngcr, StiiooU qf CharUi tht OrecU, pp. 113 ttj. 
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the Anglo-SazoBB oame in such numbers that a aatiTe 
monk is said to have cried : ' They swaim hither like 
bees to their hive.' Alcnin introduced a reform in the 
Scriptorium, saying : ' Better than the digging of vines 
is the pennii^ of books.' His school became noted for 
the oleameBa of its script, and the Caroline Minuscvie 
was ' accepted as the standard in the imperial schools.' ^ 
The gieatest scholar among the pupils of Alcuin at 
Touts was Itabanut Maunia (f 856), Primua QermanitB 
PrcBceptor. He was bom at Mainz in 776, and was 
trained in the liberal arts uid theology in the monasteries 
of Fulda and Tours. He became a favourite of Alcnin, 
who gave him the surname of Maurus, the chief assistant 
of Benedict, implying thereby that he regarded Rabanus 
as his own chief successor, which indeed he became. In 
the 3rear that Alcuin died Babanus returned to Fulda. 
He became its most famous t«acher, attracting studento 
from all parts. Princes and nobles were trained in his 
school, as well as monks and clerics, and no applicant was 
rejected on Ihe ground of poverty. When the CouncQ 
of Aachen (S17) closed the doors of the monastic schools 
to all save the obiaii, a second school was opened at 
Tolda to provide for the ' seculars,' and this example was 
followed in other monasteries. Special attention was 
given to the training of preachers and teachers, and many 
of the students of Fulda were called to positions of power. 
In the year 822 Kabanus was chosen abbot. At that 
time Fulda was moUier-bouse to sixteen lesser monas- 
teries. Rabanus added six to the number, so that his 
rule extended over twenty-two institutions. He under- 
took to build up the library at Fulda, and it prospered 
greatiy under bis oare. Like Alcuin, he saw the im- 
portance of multiplying manuscripts, and twelve monks 
were r^ularly employed in the Scriptorium. After 
neariy forty years of service, including a rule of twenty 
1 Vidt pDtDun, Boolu and Uuir Maktn in Oe Middle Agtt, I p. 107. 
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years as abbot, Babonus retired from Fulda to compose 
his encyolopiedia Oe Dniverao, baaed on the theological 
part of Isidore's work. Five years later he was made 
archbishop of Mainz. He took a leading part in the 
synods held there in 847, 848, and 862. In the con- 
troversy over predestination he opposed Gotteschalk ; in 
the eucharistic controversy he opposed Radbertus. His 
writings cover a wide range. From the point of view of 
education the most importent is his treatise De in- 
atitutione dericorum, which was based on Augustine's 
De doetrina ekriatiana, Gassiodonis' InalitvUonea, and 
Gregory's Cum Pastoraiis. Babanus follows Alouin in 
recommending the study of dialectic to students of 
theology. It is the discipUna dtBdpUnarum. It 
teaches how to teach, how to discriminate, how to know 
and to make others know. ' It behoves the clergy to 
acquaint themselves with this most noble art.' Babanus 
strongly emphaases the importance of the itudy of the 
Scriptures, and like Alouin makes great use of the 
Fathers in their exposition. He wrote commentaries on 
many of the books of the Bible and thd Apocrypha, and 
thus describes the principles of Biblical exegesis : 

' If any one would master the Scriptuies, he must first of all 
diligently find oat the amount of history, allegOTy, anagoge and 
trope there may be in the part under ooncdderatdon. For there 
are four senses to the Soriptures, the historical, the allegoriool, 
the tropologjoal and the anagogioal, which we call the daughters 
of Wisdom. Through these Wisdom feeds her children. To those 
who are young and heginning to learn she give* the milk of 
Aufory; to those advancing in the faith the bread of aikgory; 
tiiose who are truly and constantly doing good, so that they 
abound therein, she satisfies with the savoury repast of tropology ; 
while, finally, those who despise earthly things and ardently deaice 
the heavenly she fills to the full with the wine of anagoge,' * 

The writings of Rabanus include works on ethics, 
martyrology. Church discipline, chronology and grammar, 
> VUt SchoO', HuUry 0/ the Ohriitian Clnmh, voL tr. p. 719. 
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Aermons, letters and verse of various kinds. Some of Ms 
hymns are oontaJned in the Breviary, and to him is 
aaoribed the great pentecostal hymn, Veni Creator 
3pirilus. 

The chief pnpil of Kabanns was Walafrid Strabo 
(809-849). He studied for a time at the monastery of 
Beichenan on Lake Constance, and then for several years 
at Fulda. He was subsequently chosen abbot of 
Beichenau, which be made a centre of theological scholar- 
ship. He was the originator of the brief commentaries 
on the Scripture known as Qloaaa Ordinaria. He also 
made oontributions to liturgies and Christian archeeo- 
logy and biography, and wrote verse, of unusual merit, 
including The Vision of Wettin, ' an early precursor of 
Dante's Divina Commedia.' * 

Another noted scholar of Fulda was Servatw iMpus 
(805-862), who studied with Rabanus for six years. He 
was trained at the monastery of Ferridrea before gomg 
to Fulda, and returned there to serve first as teacher 
and then as abbot. He was a literary man as well as a 
theologiui, and a lover of wisdom for its own sake. 
He had a pasdon for books, and sought them far and 
wide, tor his own use and for the library of his monastery. 
He was prominent in several coimcils, including those of 
Vemeuil (843) and Soissons (863), and he corresponded 
with most of the great men of his day, one hundred and 
thirty of his letters being still extant. His works include 
a treatise on predestmation. Liber de tribut qtuBstionibvs, 
and also several lives of saints. 

Among the famous pupils of Babanus was MudoljAus, 
his successor in the school of Fulda, who was noted as a 
preacher and historian. The work of Einhard, Annatea 
FvMenati, was continued by him. 

The monastery of Corbie, Picardy, was for many 

years in chaise of the brothers Adalhard and Wda, 

I Vidt SudfB, Hittory ef ClauiaH SehelarMp, i. p. tSS. 
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the ooosins of Chariemagae, and Alouin's pupls in the 
palace school. Among the eoholare of Corbie was 
Paachatiua Badbertua (c. 786-865), a man noted for jnety 
and learning. He taught in his monastery viih gieat 
saocesa, and many of his pupils became famoos. In 
844 he was mode abbot, but seven years later he resigned 
bis office and devoted the rest of his Ufe to study. He 
was active at the CounoilB of Paris (846) and Quiercy 
(849). Great disousfflon wa« excited by a treatise ot 
Badbertus, in which he ezpreaaed a gross view of the 
Eucharist ; but no dogmatic decision resulted at that 
time. His views were opposed by on anonymous 
writing, De corfore et sanguine Domini, usu^y attributed 
to BcUramnus, himself a monk of Corbie ; but by the 
Synod of Veroelli (1050) to John Scottus Erigena, who 
agreed with it in any case. Badbertus also wrote on 
the Virgin Birth and the Christian virtues, on Matthew 
and Lamentations, on the lives of Adalhaid and Walo, 
and lesser works. 

8. In the reign of Lotus the Pioaa &e line vxu drawn 
atrialy between the monastie and the cathedrai schools. 
The latter were promoted by the bishops in their several 
dioceses to vie with the monasUc and palace schools in 
learning. 

A capitulary of the year 817 decreed that monastic 
schools were thereafter to be confined to monks, and that 
the secular clergy were to be educated at ike episcopd 
schools under a scholaaticua appointed by the bishops. 
These episcopal schools were very ancient, indeed the 
most ancient of all the Christian schools ; but in France 
they now began to multiply, and became more vigorous 
and efficient. 

In 822 Louis published a capitulary callii:^ for an 
inoiease in the number and efficienoy of the Church 
schools, that there might be a suitable place and properly 
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qualified teachers for th« training of every aspir&nt to 
clerical rank, young or old. The following year he 
reddled to the bi^ops theiz promise to provide a 
sufBcient number of such schools. In 824 a oouncU in 
Paris urged this duty upon every bishop.^ The moat 
important cathedral echools of the ninth century were 
those at Kheims and Orleans. 

TheoduljAas, bishop of Orleans (t 821), followed 
Alcuin, and nobly supported Charlemagne in the work 
of educational reform. About ten years after the 
publication of Charlemagne's famous capitulary, Theo- 
dulphus sent to his clergy one of his own, providing 
free schools for ' the children of the faithful in every 
town and village,' and recommending study as ' a means 
whereby the life of the righteous is nourished, and 
ennobled, and the man himself foriified f^ainst tempta- 
tion.' ' Under Theodulpbns and his helper Wulfin tile 
school of Orleans flourished. It became specially noted 
for the work of transcription, and the manuscripts copied 
there were models of skill and accuracy. Theodulphus 
himself was a scholar of exceptional attainments. 
Charlemagne called upon him for an account of the 
ceremonies of baptism, and also for a collection of 
sayings from the Fathers in supporf of the doctrine of 
the ^Uoque. His didactic poems were famous, and his 
great hymn, Oloria, laus et honor tibi, was aimg in Franco 
on Falm Sunday up to the time of the Revolution. 

The cathedral school at Kheims was for many years 
under the supervision of Hincmar (f 882). He became 
archbishop of Bheims in 846, and used his great authority 
to advance the cause of learning, ^iriching the libraries 
of Bheims, and calling upon his clergy to build up the 
schools of iha diocese. 

I Vide HiUre, Let ieolti tpiteopalat H monBrii'iuai di FOeeidtni, ISM, 
I^. S J teq. 
* Vide Hallinger, &slutoU ^ Charlet the Gnat, p. 103. 
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Lyons and Turin were also important centres of 
learning at this period. Agobard, orcbbisbop of Lyons 
(779-840), vaa probably bom in Spain and educated at 
Lyons. He was widely influential as a polemic divine, 
and wrote against Adoptiomam, verbal inspiratdon, 
im^e woiship and popular supeietitions. Of apediJ 
interest are his worka, De tUapensatione ecckBtaeticarum 
rerum, and Comparatio viriuaque. regiminia ecdesiaelid et 
poUtid. 

Clavdias, bishop of Turin (f 832), ivas bom also in 
Spain, and became a pupil of Felix of Ucgel, but did not 
imbibe Adoptiomam from his master. Like Agobard, he 
opposed image worahip, aod other customs tending to- 
ward superstition. He wrote commentaries on many 
of the books of the Bible, chiefly in the form of eatena. 
He waa auapected of Ifestorianiam. 

1. An effort waa made in the second quarter of the ninth 
century to organise puWic achoola of a higher order under the 
'patronage of the Cfoum, but the pfan failed because of ware. 

In 829 an aeaembly of the bishops at Paria petitioned 
the emperor, Louis the Fiona, to establish three large 
public schools to which seculars and regulars alike migbt 
resort. These were to be higher oi graduate schools. 
This proposal was made about three centuries before the 
universities of Europe were established. But war and 
the division of the empire prevented the carrying out of 
the plan. 

S. In Itaiy nine public schools tvere estabUahed in the 
chief cities of the North, under the influence of Irish 
monks, and of Charlemagne. Two Roman coundla 
ordained that every bishopric ahouid have ita achocA in 
which the Scriptitrea aliould be taught. 

During the seventh and eighth centuries theological as 
well as classical education met with varied fortunes in 
Italy, owing to frequent wars and invasions. But in the 
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ninth centmy there waa a teTiral of learning. In 823 
Lothair l made a decree establishing central schools in 
nine important citaee : Paria, Ivrea, Turin, Cremona, 
Florence, Fermo, Verona, Vicenza, and Friuli. The 
head of the school at Pavia was an Irishman named 
Dwngai, probably the same as the oompanion of Clemfflit 
at the court of Oharlemagne.* Doubtless Lothair was 
stimulated to the oi^oniBation of these schools by the 
influence of bis grandfather Charlemagne, whose own 
teachers had come from the north of Italy. 

Provision for episcopal schools was made by a Roman 
council under Eugene n. (825), which ordained that 
every see ^ould have its bishop's school. This decree 
wa« emphasised by a later council under Leo iv. (850), 
which also required the appointment in every diocese of 
teachers to interpret the Scriptures. 

6. Mrigena vxu made head of the palace school in 845. 
Se used the dialectic method in the stud)/ of theology, 
translated into Latin ' Dionysiits the Areopagite' and 
made much use of the Greek fathers. 

The older monastic education of Ireland again made 
its influence felt in France at the court of Charles the 
Bold, grandson of Charlemagne, through Johannes Scottus, 
also cidled Erigena (c. 816-876). Greek was still taught 
in the Irish schools, and Erigena was a Greek scholar. 
He translated ' Dionysius the Areopagito ' into Latin, 
and thus introduced this famous work of Neo-Platonism 
to the West. Anastasius, the papal Librarian, wondered 
how ' this barbarian living on the confines of the world, 
who might have been deemed to be as ignoTaot of Greek 
as he was remote from civilisation, could have proved 
capable of comprehending such mysteries and translating 
them into another tongue.' ' Er^eoa was a student of 

I ruUp.i. 

" fcS»ndy», fl 



* Vide SAaiyt, Hitlory of Olofital ScMarAip, p. 4S2. 
VOL. 11. B 
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Origea and the great Cappadocians, and through him 
their influence also was revived in the Western Church. 
In exegesis he made use of the allegorical method ; but 
in ailment he appealed to the reason, uedng the dialeotio 
method instead of the traditional citation of authorities 
in the Positive Theology. An example of this is his 
treatise De divina preedeslxTtatione, written against the 
high-Augufitinian Glotteechalk. Erigeua also appealed 
to the Greek lather than to the Latin Fathers. These 
unfamiliar methods brought him into trouble with the 
Latin theologians of his time. His great work is De 
divisione natura. He claims for theology and philo- 
sophy a common eouroe— the divine Wisdom. 

7. Alfred the Qreat, of England, encouraged the study of 
theology by his patronage and his own translations. 

Alfred (f 901) was a studious youtii and a scholarly 
king. He revived the study of theology in England, 
and himself undertook the work of translation. He 
founded new monasteries at WinchcBter and Athelney, 
and assembled learned men from all parts to teach in 
his schools. He also established a school at his court 
for the training of the sons of nobles and officisls, after 
the model of the school of Charlemagne. He and bis 
helpers translated Bo^thiua' ConaoUuion of Philosophy, 
the Universal History of Orosius, the EcclesiastiocU 
History of Bede, Gregory's Pastond Care and Augustine's 
Soliloquies. 

8. In the middle of the ninth cemtury appeared for the 
first time the Peeudo-Isidorian Dearetais, which, in con- 
nection with ih€ Donation of Consfantine, greatly in- 
fluenced the development of Canon Law. 

Thoy are summarily described by Gieseler : 
' Theae decretals oon^ted of admonitiona, instructions, sod 
regnlations, compiled for the most part from existing eooleBiaati- 
oal literature. But they are of historical importance only in 
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oooaaqaertoe of the oew principles of eoolesiaBtical law hj which, 

developing a teadenoy that had ariseo already in the Church 
amid the weakness and disunion of worldly power, they were 
loeant to make the Church independent of the State, and to give 
it a self-dependent centre of protection in the Roman see. Ex- 
altation of the episcopal dignity ; numerous definitions for the 
purpose of securing the clergj, and in particular the bishope, 
against attacks ; limitation of the metropohtans. who were often 
very much dependent upon the civil power ; elevation of the 
primates to be the first instruments of the popes ; and in par- 
ticular, an enlargement of the privileges of the Roman see ; the«e 
form the chief ecoleaiaatioal and legal contents of tlie Paetido- 
Isidoriana.' ^ 

These decietals were iaeued under a pseudonym to 
support the bishops in their conflicts with the metro- 
politans in France. They were used by the popes, and 
in canon law, from the time of Nicolaua i. (864) onward 
to the Reformation, when they were shown to be with- 
out real authority. They originated in eastem France 
according to some scholars,' in western France according 
to others. Milller * suggests Rheims ; Loofs * and Lesne,* 
either Rheims or Le Mans ; Febroniue, Theiner, and others, 
Rome,' There is the same uncertainty as to the date. 
Muller proposes 861-2, Lools 847-853, Lesne 847-852. 
Many give an earlier date. Alexander Natahs, Mabillon 
and others assign them to the time of Charlemagne ; 
Febronius to 744 ; Theiner to the years 774-786 ; Eich- 
hom to the eighth century ; ' but ttieae earlier dates are 
improbable. 

The Donation of Conatantine was composed in Rome 
at a much earlier time, in the middle of the eighth 
century. 

> Vidt Gieseler, Scdetiatliad HMory, ii. pp. l\Oieg. 

* So Qieaeler, foUowiDg Blondel, Balltirini, BpitOer, and Planck. 
■ Earl Hiiller, Kirchengriehichie, i, p. 366. 

* Loofa, OraiuUinien der KirchengachicMt, p. 68. 

> Lesne, La hiUrarchit Ipuaipalt, piovinec, ii^iropolilaint, prinuUt nt 
&miU ti Oermanie, pp. 136iJ«, 
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9. The tenih century kkm a time of deMructive invaaiona 
by barbariana, Nev^ikeless the monastery of Cluny was 
founded, and produced many famoua sehoUtra. In Qermany 
Bcholarahip revived under the influence of BruTio. The 
greatest theologian of &is age waa Oerbert, a prodigy of 
learning, who also had diatinguished pupils. 

During the latter half of the nin^ and the whole of 
the tenfji century everything in Europe waa in con- 
fusion, owing to the constant struggles with heathen 
inradors, who destroyed cities and mociaateries, burned 
books, and killed or took captive monks and scholaie. 
En^and was overrun by the Danes ; wratem Fiance by 
the Normans ; Germany, the east and south of France, 
and nortiiem Italy by the Hungarians. These I^d 
waste the monasteries of St. Gall in Switzerland, and of 
Fulda in Germany. South and West Italy, Spain, and 
southern France were in constant peril from the Saracens, 
who sacked Rome in 846. And yet even in this dark 
period new institutions of learning were founded, 
especially in France and Germany. 

In the year 910 William, Duke of Aquitaine, foimded 
the monastery of Cluny, in the diocese of M&3on, with 
Bemo as its first abbot (f 927). Under Ms successor Odo 
(t 941) it became a great seat of learning, from which as 
a centre the influence of reform pervaded the schools at 
Metz, Kheims, Li^ge and Paris, and spread even to other 
lands. Odo was trained in the monastery of St. Martin 
at Tours, and afterwards studied the Trivium and 
Quadrivium in Fans wit^ Bern! of Auzene. 

Oerbert (960-1003), a monk of Auiillac, was trained in 
that monastery under Raimund, a pupal of Odo at Ouny. 
He was sent to Barcelona, Spain, and there devoted him- 
self to study, especially to mathematics, astronomy, and 
music. On bis return to France he taught in the schools 
of Tours, Fleury, Sens, and Bheims. In the lattw school 
he acquired a reputation for extraordinary learning. 
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Hie range of Mb studieB included medioine, which gave 
rise to the euapidoa that he practised the magic arte. 
This did not prevent his rapid advancement in the 
Church ; and he became in succeBsion abbot of Bobbio, 
archbi^op of Kheims, archbishop of Ravenna, and 
finally pope (999), under the name of Silvester n. 

Gerbert had many distingulBhed pupils, among whom 
may be mentioned Bicker of Hheims, the historian 
(t 1010), and FyRnrt of Oluatrea,^ the founder of that 
famous school. But of all the pupils of Cluny or its 
scholars, the most illustrious wae Hild^and, who, as 
Gregory vn., beoune the greatest of the meditevi^ 
popes.' 

In Germany the cause of learning was upheld by 
Bruno (925-965), son of Henry the Fowler and brother of 
Otto the Great. He was educated at Utrecht, and 
waa entrusted by Otto with the building up of the acAola 
paktUna. In 940 he was made chancellor, in 951 
archicapeSanua, and two years later archbishop of 
Cologne. He is e^d to have ' restored the long ruined 
fabric of the seven liberal arts.' Wherever he went, be 
carried with him bis library, ' as if it had been the aik of 
the Lord.' Poole likens him to Alfred of England, and 
ascribes to his influence the fact that ' the clergy of 
Germany became marked out from the rest of Christen- 
dom no less by their education than by its fruit, their 
moral excellence.' Poole cites Amulf of Orleans as 
saying ' in his famous speech before the Council of St. 
Basol, near Bheime (991) : " In Bdgtca et Oermania , , . 
0ummoe sacerdotes del rdigioat admodum ■prceatariiea 
inveniri," ' • 

10. During the Middle Ages there toaa much less in- 
UMedual adivity in the Greek Church than in the Latin, 
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In the ninth and tenth centuries the only great uiriters wtn 
Pkotiue and Sutdas. 

Photivs (c. S20-897), patriarch of Constantinople, led 
the Greeks in thdr dispute with the Latin Chuioh over 
the fiHoque. He vas a Toluminous writer of enc3n;Io- 
piedio learning, and is oalled the greatest scholar of his 
time. His chief works on theology are : bis BihUotheca 
or Myriobibhn, which describes two hundred and eighty 
books in as many chapters ; and his AmjAilockia, which 
gives answers to three hundred questions, chiefly relating 
to the Scriptures. He also wrote a lexicon, comment- 
aries, a treatise on the Holy Spirit, a polemic against the 
Faulicians, letters, poems and other minor works. Many 
of Ms writings are extant in fragments only ; others 
have been lost altogether. 

Svidaa is known only through his lexicon (c. 976), a 
work of great leaning and permanent value, which has 
some of the features of &a encyclopfedia. 

The only other writers woriihy of mention are : 
(ScumeniuB, the ex^ete (f 999), Simeon Metaphraetes, 
the hagiographer (c. 900], and the minor historians 
NicejAoma (f 829) and Theophanea (f c. 817), belonging 
to the Constantinopolitan school.* This age, however, 
produced some of the greatest hymns of the Greek 
Church. 
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CHAPTER II 

THE STUDT OF THEOLOGY IN THE BLGVENTH AND 
TWELFTH CKNTUBIES 

The tenth century had been a time of terrible disaster, of 
corruption in morals and disorders of every kind, ail 
calling for reform. The eleventh century w&s a time of 
revival. The second period of the Middle Ages properly 
begins in the midst of this century, when the Hilde- 
brandian reforms b^^. 

1. Hildebrand, a acheiar of Cluny, of extraordinary 
<MUti/ in theology and law, became tiie grait reformer of 
the Church of the eleventh cetUvry, whose influence hot 
remained through aU the eiAaequent times. 

midland (c. 1020-1085) was bom in Tuscany, and 
received his education in Rome. He entered a Bene- 
dictine monastery on the Aventme, which was under the 
reforming influence of Cluny, and ' the home of its abbots 
on their pOgrimagea to Rome.' > It is said tiiat Hilde- 
brand spent some time at Cluny during his student years. 
He became the disciple and assistant of Gregory vi„ 
accompanying him on his journeys. On the death of 
that pope Hildebrand retired to Cluny. In 1049 he was 
called to Rome as companion of Bruno, who was received 
there with acclamation as Pope Leo ix. Hildebrand now 
became a man of affairs. He had doubtless been trained 
in law, though where is not known. He now took up the 
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work o( reform b^im at the Synod o£ Sutri (1046), and 
carried it on during the pontificates of Leo ix. and bis 
sucoefifiorB. He himself became pope in 1073, as Gregory 
vn. At his election he was deolared to be 'a man 
eminent in piety and learning, a lover of eqnity and 
justice, . . . well brought up and educated in the boBom 
ol this mother dwreb.' * In 1075 he wrote to Hugh of 
duny, in great distress, mourning the evils that existed 
in the Church : 

' Tho Eaatem Churoh, f&lleD from the faith, and attaoked from 
witboat by the infidela. In the West, South or North, sosroel; 
any bishopa who hare obtained their office regukrlj, oi whose 
life aod conduct correspond to their calling, and who are actuated 
by the love of Chriat instead of worldly ambition. . . , And when 
I look to mygelf, I feel oppreaaed by such a bnideu of sin, that no 
other hope of salvaticHi is left me but in the meroy of Christ alone.' ■ 

As pope Hildebrand laboured for twelve, as reformer 
for aix-and-thirty years. He tianafonued the papacy and 
the entire pri^ithood and hierarchy, after monastic 
models. Of the three vows of the regulars, enforcing 
chastity, obedience and poverty, two were extended by 
him to the secular deigy as well. Hiere could be no 
more married priests, and the law of obedience of the 
seculars must be as strict as that of the regulars. 

Gregory thereby accomplished two great r^orms : he 
overcame simony and concubim^ for a time among the 
clergy ; and he emuidpated the Chureh from the 
dominion of the state. But he erred in straining the 
authority of the pope, so as to extend it beyond faith and 
morals into civil and social afiairs, which belong to the 
state. He even went so far as to depose an emperor, and 
to put whole nations under the ban. 

2. In the deverUh centta^ there woe a great revival in 
the Benedictine order ; and many new monasteries were 
., Ft. L p. 26. 
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eetaiHiehed, the chief of which was that of Bee, in Hormavdy, 
otU of which came Lanfranc and Ansdm. 

The Benedictine order gave birth in tiie eleventh 
century to several new forms, wbioh perpetuated them- 
selves in the different countries. The most important of 
these were established : (1) at Camaldoli in the Apen- 
nines (1012), where Bomuald of Ravenna founded the 
Camaidolites ; (2) at Vallombrosa, near Florence (1038), 
where Gualbert founded the VaUombrosans ; (3) at 
Grenoble, in France (1084), where Bruno founded the 
Carthusian order, whidi laid great stresB on the gathering 
and transcribing of books ; (4) at Gteauz, in France 
(1098), where Robert Cluniac founded the Ctetercians, the 
order of St. Bernard. 

BruTU) (t 1101) was trained at the cathedral school of 
Rheims, and taught there as achdaaticus for some twenty 
years. According to AEaitre,' he lectured on the liberal 
arts and tiieology with such distinction that the whole 
of France resounded with the triumph of ' the doctor of 
doctors,' and associated Ms name with those of Lanfrano 
and Anselm. 

Bernard of Clairvaux (1090-1163), the great mystic, 
built up the Cistercian order, and was one of the most 
influential teachers and preachers of the Mediaeval 
Church. He is said by his friend, John of Salisbury, to 
have known ' Uttle of secular letters ' ; yet he was ' a man 
mighty in work and speech before God, aa it is believed, 
and before men, as is well known.' * William of St. 
Thierry (t 1 149) wrote ; ' I tarried with him a few days . . . 
and whichever way I turned my eyes, I marvelled, and 
thoughtl sawanew heaven and anew earth. ,. . One could 
feel that God was in the place.' ' Bernard was remark- 
able for his knowledge of the Scriptures, and was revered 

1 Vide Hftitni, Ltt Eccla ipwaipaltt tt numattiquet, p. 10S> 

* Vid* Poole, HUiory qf Medieval Tkaughe, p. 1S>. 

* Vita prima, 1. 7 ; vide Migae, clziiiL 
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in his lifetime ae a saint and a prophet. His writings 
inolude dogmatic, mystic, polemic, ascetic and piactictd 
treatises, also many valuable letters, sermons, and hymns. 
Calvin says : ' In bis i)e constderatione Bernard speaks as 
though the very truth it^f were speaking.' Luther 
deems him ' superior in his sermons to all the doctors, 
even to Augustine.' ^ 

The monastery of Bee was founded in Normandy, near 
the mouth of the Seine {c. 1034), by St. Heriuin, and 
became the most famous monastio school of France in 
the eleventh century. Lanfnuio (c. 1042) and Anselm 
(c. 1060) studied there : both ruled as prior, and Anselm 
as abbot (1078-1093). These distinguished scholars were 
both Lombards, and had stndied in Italy before going to 
Bee. Lanpanc (f 1089) had studied law as well as the 
liberal arts at Pavia, according to the statement of his 
early biographer ; * and it is probable that he introduced 
the study of law at Bee. It is related of Lanfrano that, 
when he visited Alexander n., the pope rose to meet 
him, saying that he did so ' not because he is archbishop 
of Canterbury, but because I was in his school at Bee, and 
sat at his feet with his other pupils.' * 

Anselm (f 1109) left famOy and fortune to attach 
himself to Lanfranc, whose fame filled the West, He 
replaced his master, first at Bee and then at Canterbury ; 
and far surpassed him as a theologian. He has been 
called a ' second Augustine ' and ' the last of the 
fathers.' * His influence was perpetuated by his pupU, 
Anselm of Laon, who counted among his hearers all the 
learned scholars of the twelfth century. The greater 
number of the pupils of Bee succeeded to positions in 
which they were able to exercise a powerful influence 

1 Vidt Scliaff, Biitory of the Chriitian Ch«rA, pp. 841 «. 2, 361. 
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on theological education. In England eBpecially the 
scholars of Beo were in demand.^ 

3. Lanfranc and Anselm became the centres of tvx> great 
theological dtSxUet, namely, those on the Evcharist arid the 
Atonement. 

The eucharietio controveTsy wae a revival of the 
milder one of the ninth century, which raged for a while 
about PaschafflUB Kadbertua, Batranuiua, and John 
Scottus Erigena, but did not then result in a dogmatic 
definition. In 1050 Berengar of Tours wrote a letter to 
Lanfranc, then prior of Bee, eustaining (ae he thought) 
Erigena'a views, but really going to the length of heresy 
in his conception of the Eucharist as symbolic. He 
was condemned under the influence of Lanfranc, first at 
Rome and Vercelli (1050), then at Florence (1055) and 
Rome (1059), and fiuaUy in two couqcUb held at Rome 
(1078-1079), under Gregory vn,, when he was compelled 
to subscribe a profession of faith defining the church 
doctrine of the Eucharist.* The doctrine as defined 
was : (a) that the body of Christ is really present in the 
Eucharist ; (b) that it is the identical body that was 
crucified, rose from the dead, and is enthroned in heaven ; 
(c) that the substance of the bread and wine is converted 
into the substance of the body of Christ ; {d) that tite 
Eucharist is a sacrifice, representing the sacrifice of 
Oirist.* 

Anselm was the greatest theologian of his time. He 
made less use of the principle of authority than bis 
predecessors, even Lanfranc, and made great use of 
reason and logic in the discussion of Christian doctrine. 
This was especially so in his great works, the Monologium 
and the Proelogium, notably in Cw deus homo ?, in 

1 Vidt Hsltre, La Beola fyiscopaUi et momuli^Ka, p. 12£. 

* Vide Denzinger, Enckiridi<m Sytnbotorum et D^nitionwn, p. IOBl 

* Vide Briggi, ThaJogical Symbvlia, -pf. Iti aq. 
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which be lays the foundation for the doctrine of the 
Atonement for all time. But as this did not provoke 
serious discuaaion, it did not occasion a definition by the 
Church. His doctrine was that the Incarnation Tras a 
voluntary act of the Son of God ; in order that He might, 
by the death of the Cross, satisfy the divine majesty and 
merit the divine gracefor the sinful world. Sin was an 
ofience against the divine majesty according to the 
feudal conception, and it involved the extreme penalty 
of death. The sinner must suffer death or render 
adequate satisfaction. Only the Son of God could do 
this by rendering infinite satisfaction and earning infinite 
merit. The older undogmatic view, still represented by 
Bernard, was that the devil bad a claim on the sinner, 
and his claim was satisfied by the death of Christ on the 
Cross.* 

4. In the eleventh century ihe cathedral achodU became 
promiTient, espedaUy those o^Laon, Chartres, and Paris. 

1. The school of Laon became celebrated tbrongb two 
brothers, Anedm (fUlT) and fioijA (f 1138), who 
attracted students from great distances, from Milan in 
the south and from Bremen in the north. Many came 
over from England. These men were the teachers of 
William of Cbampeauz, Ab^lard, Alberic of Rheims, 
Gilbert de la Porr^, and miuay other notable scholars. 
After the death of Ralph the school lost its importance. 
Aoselm studied at Bee, and ' laid the foundation of bis 
reputation ' at Paris, where he taught theology (c. 1076). 
He was made scholaMicua of the cathedral school at Laon 
(c. 1089) ; and he and his brother became ' the two eyes ' 
of that church.* John of Salisbury calls tbem the 
' most splendid luminaries of Gaul, ^e glory of Laon, 



«> moysn &ge, i. p. 28, 
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vhosememoryisiDpleaaantnesaandblessiTig.'* AnBelm'e 
theol<%y has been described as ' properly only a simple 
and eolid expositioii of the Holy Scripture, supported by 
the auliiority of the holy fathers, whom he studied all 
his life.' Guibert de Kogent says that he ' made more 
good Catbolios than the heterodox (teachers) of his time 
made heretics, " tam sincera est in Scripturaruni ac 
fidei aesertione severitae." ' He was ' the light of all 
France and of the Latin Church.' John of Saliebury 
calls him ' dootorum doctorem.' Pope Eugene iii. 
said : ' God caused him to be bom so that the Holy 
Scriptures might not perish,' * Anselm, indeed, is 
especially distinguished in the history of BibUcal Exegesis 
for his Olosaa interlinearie, vhich continued to be used 
all through the Middle ^ea. He also wrote special 
commentaries on the Song of Songs, Matthew, and 
Itevelation. Ab^lard said of Anseltn : ' He kindled a 
fire, not to give light, but to fill tiie house with smoke.' ' 
But Cr^vier's comment is : 

' It IB hard to restnin one's indignation, at beholding thua 
treated a man who, for the forty years during which he taught 
theology, waa regarded ... as the light and the oraole of the Latin 
Chnioh ; who waa called the " doctor of doctors," and in whose 
school were trained the great theolc^ans, scholars, and pious 
prelates, who gave lustre not only to France, but to England, 
Germany, and Italy.' * 

The school of Laon, as Foole remarks," ' acquired a 
peculiar and almost unique name for the steadfast 
fidelity with which it maintained and handed on the 
pure theological tradition of the Church ' ; and while 
this reputation may have been ' apart from the personal 
weight of (these) teachers,' it was doubtless the result of 
tbeix labours. 

Vide Toole, Sitl. qf Mtditval Tluntgkt, p. 112. 

Cited by Feret, La Facallt de tklologii de Parit, 

AbiUrd, Ep. i, 3 ; vide Poole, UUt. 0/ MedienUThougU, p. lit j 



» Cited by Feret, La Fas\Utl de tklologii de Farit, t pp. 2?, 28. 
• AbiUrd, Ep. i, 8; vide Poole, UUt. 0/ MedienUTh—-" 
Feret, La Facvtu de Tkeologie de Parit, i. p. £7. 
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2. The Bcbod of Chortres gained ita importance from 
Fulbert, a pupil of Gerbert, and from Ito, a pupil of 
Lanfrano. Fulbert (t 1028} like Gerbert added medicine 
to theology, philosophy, and the liberal arts ; and 
Chartres soon took rank with Rheims as a seat of the 
higher learning. In 1006 Fulbert was made bishop; 
but he continued to teach in the school, following what 
seems to have been the traditional usage of the see, 
whose biahopB in the dxth, seventh, eleventh, and 
twelfth centuries are known to have presided in the 
school.* Fulbert was still young when he began to teach 
at Chartres ; and he presided there as bishop for con- 
siderably over twenty-one years. In that time multitudes 
came under his influence. An Ei^liah monk of the 
following century writes : 

* The town o( Chftrtiea, even in oai time, a full of the genina 
of Fulbert. It is seoond to do other in Qaul in the niunber and 
the learning of ita soholats.' * 

The bond which united Fulbert to his pujnls, and these 
to one another, wKs very strong. Adelmann, aeh(daalieu9 
of Li^ge, recalls with pleasure his life as a etud^it ' sub 
nostro illo venerabili Socrate.'' He describes himself 
to Fulbert as ' vemaculus tuua,' ' alumnus tuus,' ' To 
others,' he cries, ' I have shown something of myself, 
but to you I have disclosed the whole.' At Fulbert's 
death be wrote : ' I was his companion ; I was often by 
his side ; I drank with avidity the words of gold, sweet 
as honey, that fell from his lips.' Hildegaire, another 
pupil, seeking pardon for having given way to anger 
in his presence, wrote : ' I implore you not to refuse mo 
the boon of your counsel and your correction. The 
greatest of misfortunes for me would be to be abandoned 

1 Tidt Clerval, Let &colr* dt ChaHru au moyen igt, An V aw ZVI' 

tilde, pp. 29 Mq. 

> Cited br Clerral, ^ul., p. 96. 
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by yon.' The same pupU compares himself to the hart 
' panting for the water-brooks ' in his longing for the 
teaching of his maeter, ' more precious than gold or 
ffilrer, than life itself.' At Fnlbert's death his echolare 
wrote in his epitaph : 

' He IB dead, dear to Qod and to man, our Father of predoiu 
memory, EHilbert, bishop of this holy see. He was a oonspicuona 
lumiiiaiy, given to the world by God, ... a man most eloquent 
and versed in the divine aciencee and in the books of the liberal 
arta. . . . He hae mttde this church iUustrioiu with the r&ys of 
his BODCtity and hia teuning, and haa wrought great things for 
his studenta.' ^ 

William of Afolmesbory describes him as ' most 
eminent in hoUness and philosophy.' Clerval remarks 
that he was acquainted with Hebrew, and cites the 
Septuagint ; and that ' if he did not know the Greek 
facers, he was familiar with the Latin.' * In exegesis he 
avoided excess in the use of both the aUegorical and the 
critical methods, basing his interpretation on the 
literal and historical sense, and having recourse for that 
purpose to the original text. Once possessed of the 
literal meaning he passed on to its moral and spiritual 
applioation. His theology, like that of Anselm of I<aon, 
was Podtive llteotogy. Fulbert also appeals to codes 
of canon law and to Charlemagne's Capitularies. He 
'dtes numerous councils, both ancient and modem.* 
Qerval suggesta that there was at Chartres some study 
of law. Among the pupils of Fulbert was the famous 
Bermgariua (f 1088), who became scfu^aeticaa at Tours 
and archdeacon of Angers, and who reintroduced the 
eucharistio controversy.* 

The school of Chartres gained new distinction under 
Ivo, or St. I7ee (t 1116), the most famous teacher of 
oanon law of his times. He is described as ' a rehglous 

» Cited by CVtrftX. La ieoUt de Chattra, pp. 32, 101 »tq. 
* Fi>ic Clerval, iMd,, pp. SGiM'., IBOmv., 141 MO. 
■ Vidt p. 21. 
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man and of great learning.' In hJs youth he had 
studied in Paris, and had ' heard master Lanfranc, prior 
of Bee, treat of secular and divine letters in that famous 
schod which be bad at Bee.' * Anselm was his fellow- 
student there. He beoame hiniself a teacher in that 
school, and then went as abbot to St. Quentin, which 
he made illustrious as a centre of learning. To theology 
and the liberal arts he added the study of canon law, 
and probably began here his great collections of Canons 
known as the Coll&Uio tripartita, Decretum, and Panormia, 
Ito had already attained to great fame as a teacher, 
when he was made bishop of Chartrea (c. 1090). He is 
the last bishop of that see who is known to have tau^t 
in the school ; but shortly after hie death it rose once 
more into prominence, and so remained until the middle 
of the twelfth century, under the brothers Theodorio and 
Bernard, and their pupils Gilbert de la Porrfe, Williaju of 
Conches, and Richard I'fivSque. 

Bernard of Chartres (fc. II30) became chancellor c. 
1119. He was called by John of Salisbury perfeetiaaimua 
inter Platcmicoe eeculi iwetri. He was wont to say : 

' We toe u dwarfs mounted on tiie shoulders of giante, so that 
we can see more and further than they ; yet not by virtue of 
the keenness of our eyesight, nor through the tallnesa of our 
stature, but beoaoM we are raised and borne aloft upon that 
giant mass.'* 

Poole remarks : ' In this reverent dependence on the 
ancients lies therefore the main peculiarity of the school 
of Chartres.' He adds : ' It is the choice of reading that 
stands out as the salient characteristic of Bernard's 
method, and marks it as aiming at a totally different 
level of excellence from t^at which had hitherto been 
deemed sufficient.' * Among his many noted pupils 

> ride PodU, Hittory of ilrdieval Thoughi, p. 111. 

■ John of Saltsbnry, Melalogiou!, iv. 3S ; ill 4. 

* Pool^ Bukrry Iff Utditral Thought, pp. 117,120. 
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Gilbert de la Poirie was the most djatingnisbed, and suc- 
ceeded him oe cliancseDor in 1126, He was devotedly 
attached to Bernard, and wrote to him from Aquitaine 
where he ' kept school ' : 

' I have one Borrow, only one, which tortnres me. It is that 
I am conBtroiiied to lemnin far from the presence of a teacher io 
iUoBtrioos. ... I would fain be with yon always, when you 
explain the mytrteries hidden in the treasuTee of knowledge. I 
would diaw with all my might apon the limpid and inezhauatible 
source of your wiadom. Separated in body from your Eioel- 
lence, I am united to you by ardour of desire and by the heart, 
which bringB near what is far ; and aL that Giod ha« given or 
will give to me, by way of endowment, virtue, knowledge, all that 
I am— after God I owe it to yon.' ' 

Gilbert was called away to Parie ; and two other pupils 
of Bernard carried on his work in the school, William of 
Conches and Richard I'^v^iue. William (^c. 1154) 
was ' post Bemardum Oamotensem opulentissimas 
grammaticus.' * 

' With him, aa with Bernard, , , . grammar, dialectic, and 
rhetoric . . . are the first things which the philosopher must 
poHsew: "with them equipped as with arms, we ought to 
approach the study of philosophy," first as learned in the 
ficiencee of the Qvadrivivm, and finally in Theology. . . . But 
the basis of the whole is grammar : " in omni doctrina gram- 
matica praecedit," This ia the mark of the school of Charb««.' * 

Richard V^viqut united with William in ' perpetuating 
the teaching of Bernard, and thuB carried on a sound and 
healthy tradition. . . . The general method of the school 
was founded on the scheme of education laid down by 
Quintilian.' * Clerval says that Chartres was the centre 
of a universal renaissance of learning, showing a love for 
profane antiquity and a passion for its writers, its poets 
and philosophers. Greedy for knowledge, this school 

I Vidt ClerviJ, Let Beola de Cluulra av moyen dge, p. SIS. , 

■ Jolm of 8tilinbury, iletalogicut, i. B; vide Clerv&l, La ScoUi d$ 
Ohartret flu mcyn igt, p. 181. 

■ pDola, EiUory of Mcdimal Thought, p. 121i. * Suidfs, t. p. 589. 
VOL. IL C 
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searched for tlie writiiiga of Aiistotle, of Ptolemy, and M 
other Greek authors, even among the Arabs of Spam, 
and enlarged the oirole of culture.^ 

Odier oatiiedrals had distinguished scholars. Among 
these may be mentioned Hildd>ert (f 1134), bishop <^ 
]je MiuiB, and later archbishop of Tours. He was noted 
for his letters, i^ch yren ' studied, and even leamt 
by heart, as patterns of epistolary composition ' ; ' and 
also, atill more, as the first Latin writer to compose a 
system of doctrine. His Tradaius thedogicus is a 
Positive Theology, using the Scriptures and the Fathers, 
and among the latter especially Augustine. Bat he 
also uses dialeotio, and indulges in a great amount of 
scholastic speculation. 

The wo^ luM forty-one chi^tera and teeata of faith and ita 
objects (ChftpteiB L-fiL), the Trinilrf (iv.-Tin.), preaoienoe, pr«- 
deatination, tbe wiU anil the omnipotenoe of God (ix.-xi.). the 
inoomation and nature of Christ (xiL-xri.), angels (ivii.-xzii.), 
the creation (xxiiL-xxr.), human nature, sin and vMue (sxvi.- 
zxxiz.), tbe saoraments (xL), tbe divine I^w (sli.).* 

There, were othw chapters, which have not been pre- 
served. Hildebert was the first to use the term trana- 



3. The cathedral school of Notre Dame at Paris 
became, in the twelfth century, the most prominent in 
France, under a number of famons teachers, the first of 
^om ^^ William of Champeanx. WUliam (11121) 
studied with the philosopher Uanegold, with Anselm of 
Laon, and witii Bosoelin. He himself taught at Paris a 
crowd of students from all parts, at first in the cathedr&I 
school, and then (c. 1 108) in tbe monastic school of St. 
Victor, where his influence was long felt. ' In those 

> Olcrr^, Let icolet dt Chartnt, p. 27S. ■ Buidjri, L p. 661. 

* Vide FlUgge, GathiehU der theologue^eH Wiuentehafiat, iiL pp. 
S87h;. 

< V^dt Bsrnack, DogmtnguehiMt, p. SOS {GrMutritt dtr (ktcl^ 
giichai tVietemclui/Un), 
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days,' as Pode says, ' the school followed the teaoher, 
not the teacher the school.' ^ William taught rhetorio 
and dialectic as well as theology ; and came into con- 
flict -wHii his pu^ol Ab^lard as an advocate of Realism. 
But as a theologian his method was that known as 
Positive Theology, the Theology of the Fathers. He 
retained the friendBhip of St. Bernard, and was even, 
according to Fisher, ' in some sense (his) guide.' * In 
1113 William was called from Paris to become bishop of 
Chalons. After his departure from the cathedral school 
students still continued to flock there, and it attained 
new celebrity under the pupils of William.* 

6, The briUiani Abilard taught a nudtitnde of studenta, 
attracted by his new method of specuiative impdry, with 
which he enriched Positive Theology. 

Abilard (1079-1142) was for a time a pupil of Boscelin 
of Compi^gne ; then, after visiting other schools, he went 
to Paris to study with William of Champeaui. He came 
into conflict with this tectcher, and overpowered him by 
a skilful use of dit^ectic, winning for himself a great 
reputation. When William retired to the monastery of 
St, Victor, Aboard sought his class-roora there ; but liie 
old conflict was soon renewed. In the meanwhile 
Aboard also had acquired a great body of followers, 
who went about with him from place to place, ' to 
Corbeil, to Melun, to Provins, to Saint Denis, and into 
Brittany.' * At the time that William left Paris for 
Ch&lons, Abilard went to Laon to study theology with 
Anselm ; but, professing to find that famous teacher 
' a barren fig-tree,' he began a rival course of lectures — 
a breach of order which led to his expulsion. B«tuming 
to Paris he took William's place at the bead of the 

> FooU, BUtorp qflttditval TkmifM, p. 109. 
■ Fisher, Hutery <lf Ohriilian DoUnne, p. 228. 

• Fide pp. 81 ff. 

* lUtre, La .jotf tpi*e. ttmoiuuL, p. 146. 
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oathedial school. Some years later he entered iba 
moDAstery of St. Denis, and students flocked to him 
there also. During his scTeral residenoes in Paris he 
greatly increased the lenovn of that seat of learning, 
especially i^rai he taught in the school attached to the 
collegiate church of St. GeneTiSve. Abilard's methods 
were speculative and critical. His aim vas to seek the 
truth by inquiry, and not from authority. ' By doubt- 
ing we are led to inquire ; by inquiry we perceive the 
truth.' ' He exposed himself to suspicions of heresy by 
the boldness of his speculation, his independence of 
authority, his contests with all other teachers, and his 
open-minded balancing of opinions over against one 
another. He took an intermediate poedtion between 
the Nominalism of Rosoelin and the Bealism of William, 
^t^iich is known as Coneeptualiom, and is neaiei the 
position of Aristotle. 

' Vniveradlia ante rem ia the watohword of the Beolisti ; 
Univeraalia inre oi the Cooceptnalists ; Uniiiera(^ia pott rim ol 
Hia Nouundists.' * 

As the Nominalism of Boscelin had brought him into 
a dilemma between Unitarianism and Tritheism, and 
caused him to be charged with the latter, so the Con- 
ceptualism of Ab^lard led him in the direction of Sabel- 
lianism. His treatise De unitaie et ttinitate divina 
brou^t him into trouble. Otto of Freising represents 
that he was charged with having 'effaced the dis- 
crimination of the Three Persons, which the Church 
held to be not mere names, hut distinct things with 
separate properties.' * All of his teachers were agcunst 
him, having been alienated by his audacious and un- 
generous criticisms, by his vanity and overbearing ' 
manners. A council was caUed at Sdssons (1121), and 

1 AWIiid, Sie et mm, proe. 17 ; vid* HIgn*, P. L., olixfiiL 

.™,....L_^ Voeabulaty of PhOoioph^, ed. Calde 

Tutoty^Jtedimd Though',^ 15S. 
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he was oondenmed ; bat the general opinion was that 
be had been treated unfairly. 

A more ionnidable attack was made upon him by 
St. Bernard. He had composed an Introduction to 
Theology, understanding by theology the doctrine of 
God and the Trinity, whidi alone he discnsaeB. IliiB 
Introduction is uaually regarded as the first attempt to 
construct a philosophical system of doctrine. The 
method of Ab41ard was more objectionable to the tra- 
ditaonalists than hia resnltfl. Because of hia method 
they suspected and misrepresented his resulto. St. 
Bernard, with his immense popularity and eloquence, was 
a formidable oppouint ; and AbSlard was once more 
condemned in 1141 l)y the Council of Sens. He took 
refuge with Peter the Venerable at Cluny, and there in 
the following year he died. It is said that at Cluny he 
' read constantly, prayed often, gladly kept silence.' * 
According to Peter's rerdict he was ' ever to be named 
with honour ; the servant of Christ, and verOy Christ's 
philosopher.'* His writings include, besides those already 
named, his famous Sic et non, a work on Ethics caJled 
Scito te ipmm, a commentary on Romans, Theologia 
CkriatioTia, Hexameron, a treatise on Itialectics, and an 
autobiography, Historia ccUamilatum. 

6. The cathedral eduxd of Paris continued to jhttrish 
under the care of distinguished teachers, the most invportant 
of whom were Qilbert de la Porrie, Robert PvUeyn, and 
Peter the Ixmbard. 

1. Qilbert (c. 1070-1154) was bom at Poitiers, and 
studied in the episcopal school there, and afterwards 
at Chartrea, Paris, and Laon. Otto of Freising, his 
pupil, writes : 

' From his yoath Gilbert placed faimself under the disciphae 
of great teachers, relying more npon their authority than upon 
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hia own genina. Theee maaten were, fint, Hilaiy of Pcnlaeis, 
then Bernard of Chartres, finally the two brathen Anaalm ajid 
Ralph of Loon. With tiiem he acquired not Utile, but great 
learning, remaining under their control a long time, bringing hia 
maimers and hia oooduot into hannon; with hia knowledge.' ' 
At Paris he studied \rith William of Champe&ux and 
also with Ab^lard. He was recalled to Chartres by 
Bernard, whom he served for a lime as assistaDt and 
finally succeeded as ohanoeUor. Some years latei he 
went to teach in Ffuis, and then in Poitiers, where he was 
made bishop (1142). His chief contributions to theology 
are (1) commentaries on the Bible in the form of glosses, 
an elaboration of the Qloasa interlinearia of his master 
Anselm of Lcton ; (2) De Trinilaie, a work attributed 
then to Bofithius, but really a collection of sevenU 
writings on the subject by different persons at different 
periods. This treatise brought Gilbert into trouble. 
His tendency was towards Tritheism, although he denied 
it. Hius Realism had its perils in discusang the doctrine 
of the Trinity, as well as Nominalism and Conceptualism. 
GObert was attacked by Bernard of Clairvaux in a 
council held at Paris, 1147. No agreement was reached, 
and the council, adjourning to Rheims in the foUowing 
year, became hopelessly divided, bo that Gilbert escaped 
condemnation. It is remarkable that he seems to have 
retained the respect of his bitterest opponents. One of 
these is forced to acknowledge that ' though few were 
for the doctrine, very many were for the man, and did 
all they could to excuse and extenuate even opinions 
which they did not hold.' Otto of Freising, Gilbert's 
pupil, denies that there is any reeemblanoe between hia 
trial and that of Ab^lard. 

* The case was not the tarae, nor the matter kindred. For 
Gilbert had from youth aubmitt«d himaelf to the teaching of 
great men, and trusted in ibeii weight rather than in hia own 
powers.' 

> ride Clsrvol, La icola de Charlm, pp. IflS teq. 
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John of Salisbiuy remarks : 

* It is oerbuD Qiat a good nuuiy things kto now handled by 
Boholan in publio whioh, when (Gilbert) pot them forwnid, wera 
reokoned as profane novelties. . . . Gilbert wss a man of the 
dearaat intellect, and of the wideet nading ; he hod spent MUne 
■ixt; Tears in study and the exercise <rf literature, and was so 
ripe in libenl oultnre as to be sorpassed by no one, nther it was 
bdierod that in all things he excelled all men.' ^ 

His work De sex prindpiia, 'a supplement to the 
Categories of Aristotle, was accepted tbiough the Middle 
Ages as second only In authority to the vorks of the 
founds of logic' * An unknown writer of the time of 
Gilbert declares : 

'He was a master moat celebrated, intiepid, learned, and 
superior to all the other masters. He was a logician, theologian, 

moralist, diateotifaan. Of tbe seven arts he lacked only astro- 
nomy, , . . He might himself be oalled, and with reason, another 
Boethius.' ' 

2. Robert PuUeyn (f c. 1160), an Englishman, taught 
both at Paris and at Oxford. He was finally made a 
cardinal, and died in Borne. He wrote Sentetitiarum 
Oteologicarum Ubri VIII. A pupO of both William of 
Cbampeatix and Aboard, be unites Speculative and 
Positire Theology, but with special weight upon tbe 
latter. 

3. The most important of these three scholars was 
Peter the Lombard, the JUagiater SerUeiUtarum {■f c. 1160). 
He was bom at Novara, Italy, early in the twelfth 
century, and was bishop of Paris at his death. He 
studied at Bologna and Bheims, and finally went to 
Paris, i^ere he studied in the school of St. Victor and 
taught theology in the school of Notre Dame. He was 
not the first writer of Sentences. Several before him bad 

) For thsia dtationi vtd« Foole, Mtditval Thouahl, pp. IM nt, 

* Poole, iMii.,p IS2. 

■ Clarral, Lei Ecala i* Ckartrf, p. ItS, 
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Tritten aystems of dootrine under th&t title, as we htive 
Been. TUere has been preserved a work of this kind by 
an unknown Bandinus, which so closely resembles the 
Lombard's work that some kind of dependence seetm 
probable. But Peter's Sentences have been those on 
which all the Scholastics build. The wotk of Peter is 
entitled SetUentiarum libri IV. 

The firat book disouasea chiefly the Trinity, in forty-eight dis- 
tinctioiu ; the eeoood the creation, in forty-four diatinctioiis ; tike 
third the inoamation, faith and morals, in forty diatinctionB ; tbia 
fourth the sacramente, in forty-two dietinctioiu, and the XiSat 
T Tiinga^ in eight diBtJnotloQB. 

This system has the merit of simplicity and of thorough- 
ness. The theology is essentially Augustinian, althou^ 
the Scriptures and the Fathers are used with freedom 
and skill, after the manner of Positive Theology. The 
method is Aristotelian, and in so far dialectical and 
philosophical. The combination of the dialectic method 
with FositJTe Theology is ao sound, that the orthodoxy 
of these Sentences as well as their exceUence is almost 
unimpeachable. They became at once, and remained 
for generations, the compendium, the student's text- 
book of doctrine. Peter was also distinguished for his 
contributions to Exegetical Theology. He took the 
Qlossa inierlinearie of Anselm as a basis, and put them 
in a new form, known as the Magna gloaaaiura. He also 
wrote commentaries on the Psalms, Job, and the Epistles 
of Paul. 

The most distinguished pupil of the Lombard was 
Peto" of Poiliera, who carried on his work as teacher in 
Paris for forty years, succeeding Peter Clomestor in 
the cathedral school, and dying as ohanceUor at the 
banning of the thirteenth century. His lectures, pub- 
lished in part as Sent^Uiarum libri F., were based upon 
the Sentences of his master, and this did much to give 
tiiem the currency they attained. 
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7. The numaatic school of 8t. Victor in Paris became an 
important centre of mystic theology under the three great 
mystic theologiatu, Hugh, Richard, and Walter. 

The collegiate church of St. Genevieve waa reorganised 
in 1147, and the chapter of seculars became a body of 
Canons Regular. The change was disastrous to the 
school, which soon declined in importance. But the 
monastic school of St. Victor rose to eminence through 
aeyeral dietinguished teachers, in hostility to the teachers 
of the cathedral school. The chief of these were, in their 
order, Hugh, Bichard, and Walter, all mystio theo- 
logians. 

1. Hugh (c. 1097-1141) was bom in Saxony, and was 
trained first at Hamersleben, and then in Paris, at St. 
Victor's. He was especially distinguished in exegesis, 
and wrote an Introduction to the Scriptures entitled 
De scri'pturia et ecriftoribus sacris prixnolationee. He 
recognises only twenty-two books as belonging to the 
canon of the Old Testament, excluding the Apocrypha. 
He also wrote commentaries on the Pentateuch, Judges, 
Ruth, Kings, Psalms, Lamentations, and Joel, and 
sermons on Ekxiledastes and Obadioh. He was a 
poEdtive theolt^an as well as a mystic, and wrote many 
dogmatic treatises, a comprehensive system of doctrine 
entitled Summa sententiarum, and De sacramenlis fidei, 
also an encyclopcedic work called Srudilio didascalica, and 
a commentary on Dionysius the Areopagite. He was 
opposed to the dialectic method. He defines the three 
grades of speculative mysticism as cogitatio, meditalio, 
and amtem/pUUio. 

2. Bichard (f 1173) was a Scot, a pupil and friend 
of Hugh. Dante describes him as 'in contemplation 
more than man.' * His works include six books on the 
Trinity, a discusmon of the Incarnation, and comment- 
aries on the Song of Songs, Ezekiel, and Bevelation, as 

I Dsntt, Paradiao, i. 132. 
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veil as various myatdo writings. He used the dialeotio 
and allegorioal methods, the latter to exoese. 

3. Walter (tc. 1180} succeeded Richard as prior cd 
the monastery of St. Victor. He wrote a polemic work : 
Contra mani/eelaa et damnatat etiam in amdliis harteet, 
qvaa sophista Abt^ardua, Lombardue, Peirus Pictavirma 
et Oilbertua Porretamte tibria aetUetUiarwm auanm 
aeautU, Umant, rdbarant. He names these four theo- 
logians, ' the four labyrinths of France,' all possessed 
by the spirit of Aristotle. 

8. John of Saliatmry vxta a broad^nded teholar. 
After fTequerUing the varioua great achoola of learning, he 
beeame himadfan able teacher in Canterbury and Chartrea, 

John (c. 1115-1180] was bom at Salisbury, and studied 
' in all the schools with all the great masters,' of France 
and Italy as well as England.^ He tells of going about 
from teacher to teacher in France, very much aa studenta 
do now in German universities. John left England to 
study in Paris c, 1136. He went Sist to study logic with 
Ab^Iard on Mount St. Genevieve, and took lessons in dia- 
lectic for two years with Alberic of Rheima and Robert of 
Melun at the same place. Afterwards he went for three 
years to Chartres, where he had for professors William 
of Conches, Richard I'^vSque, Pierre H4Ue, and others. 
Then he became a teacher as well as pupil. Aristotle 
he studied under the guidance of an Englishman known 
as Adam du Petit Pont, wbo subsequently became bishop 
of St. Asaph. Having returned to Paris, he studied logio 
and theology with Gilbert de la Porr^, and tiieology 
alone with his successors Robert Pulleyn and Simon of 
Poissy. In this manner the studies of John extended 
over twelve years. He gives vivid descriptions of his 
various teachers. Abdiard he calls ' the Peripatetic of 
Palais ... an illustrious teacher and admired of all men, 
1 Clerrnl, £<j ^eeUi de Charlm, p. 276. 
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At his feet I acquired tike fiist mdimentA of the dia- 
lectical art, and anatched according to the soant 
measure of my witfl whatever passed his lips with entire 
greediness of mind.' Of Alberio and Robert of Melon 
John says : ' The one was in questions subtle and large, 
the otlier in responses ludd, short, and agreeable. ... They 
were both men of sharp intellect, and in study unoon- 
qnerable.' Of the three years spent with ' the Gram- 
marian of Conohes ' John says, 'I shall aever r^rot tiiat 
time.' Richard I'^rdque he describes as ' a man whose 
tnuning was deficient in almost nothing, who had more 
heart even than speech, more knowledge than skill, 
more troth tlian vanity, more virtue than show.' Adam 
he deems ' a man ot exceeding sharp wits, and, whatever 
others may think, of much learning. ... He used to say 
tiiat he would have few hearers or none, if he propounded 
dialectic with that simplicity of terms and easiness ot 
sentencee with which it ou^fc to be taught.' Master 
Gilbert was ' too quickly removed." Robert Pulleyn 
' life and knoiriedge alike recommend.' Simon of Poissy 
proved ' a trusty lecturer, but dull in disputation.' 
John concludes : 

' It seemed pleasant to me to revisit my old oompanions on the 
Mount, wham I had left, and whom dialectdo still detained, to 
confer with them touching old mattera of debate ; that we might 
by mutual comparison measure together our several progrees. I 
found them as before, and where they were before ; nor did they 
appear to have reached the goal in unravelling the old questions, 
nor had they added one jot of a propositioii. The aims that 
once inspired them, inspired them still : they had progressed in 
one point only ; they had unleamed moderation ; they knew 
not modesty; in sooh wise that one might despair of th^ 
reoovHy.'^ 

John became an important man of affairs as well as 
a great scholar. He was attached to the archbishop's 
court at Canterbury under Theobald, Thomas ^ Becket, 

1 For JdmafSalUbniysiifaPoale, jr«di«ia<f%oivU, pp. 3(Bm{. 
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and Richard. He vas oonstantly engaged in diplomatio 
missLona, and crossed the Alps ten timee. He was the 
most bioad-minded scholar of Ms age, and ' for thirty 
years tlie central figure of English learning.' Tho last 
four years of hia life he was bishop of Chartres. His 
principid work was entitled Policraticiu, and is ' to some 
extent an encyclopaedia of the cultivated thought of the 
middle of the twelfth century.' ^ In his Metalogiaaa he 
tells us about scholars, their methods, and the state of 
learning. According to Sandys, 

He 'atondfl oat as the moat learned man of hia timo. He 
giTBa OD analTsU of the whole seriee of Arigtotle'e treatises on 
IiOgic. Hia Meialogicut is, in fact, the first work of the Middle 
Agee in which the whole of the Organon is turned to acoouot, and 
Aristotle's own oritddamB on Plato's doctrine of Ideaa applied 
to the Bcholoatio controTeisy on universala.' ■ 

John also wrote Historia pontificalia, letters of great 
importance for the ecclesiastical history of the time, 
and commentaries on St. Paul. The Lateran Council of 
1179, which decreed that every cathedral should have 
its teacher of Uieology, was attended by John.' 

9. In this period the Eastern Church produced few 
theologians of distinction. The chief scale of learning were 
Constantinople, ThesaaUmica, and Mount Athos. 

In the eleventh century the only writers of importance 
were the exegetes, TheojAylact, archbishop of Achrida, 
Bulgaria (f 1007), and EiUhymius Zigabenus, a monk of 
Constantinople (f 1118). Like the Western commenta- 
tors they were compilers, and reproduced the expod- 
tiona of the Fathers. Their exegesis is chiefly that of 
Chrysostom, Theodoret, and the Antiochan school. 

In the twelfth century there appeared several canonists 
and polemic writers. Eustathius, archbishop of Thessa- 



1 BandfB, L pp, G37 ttq. ; Pools, ittdteval Thought, p. 318. 
■ " ' "1 leq. 

.jCaUt dt OhariTet, p. 270. 
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lonica (f 1193), a zealous opponent of formalism, became 
famous both m a reformer and aa a commentator 
on Homer. Nicfidiaa of Methane (f before 1166) pro- 
duced important polemic works. Theodore BcUsamon of 
Constantinople (f 1203) wrote coiuiDentariea on the 
Nomocanon and SyntagTna, eiroaeouely ascribed to 
I^otina, and a series of Answers and one of DisaertoHons 
on canon law, all of great value. Johannee Zonaras 
wrote works of importance on Church history and law, 
dating apparently from the first half of the twelfth 
oentury. Valuable work was done all through the 
Middle Ages in the Eastern monasteries, where the works 
of the Fathers were diligently studied, copied, and 
annotated. Mount Atbos and Studiom were the chief 
centres of this activity. 
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CHAPTER III 



Tee study of theology, whioh had so greatly revived in 
the eleventh century, inoreosed in public interest in tiie 
twelfth and attained ita highest development in the 
thirteenth century, especially in the univeraities, and 
through the great ecbolaBtics, who were attached chiefly 
to the new mendicant orders. 

1. At the beginntTig of the twdfth century then ua» a 
great revival in the study of law, both civil law and canon 
law, favoured especiaUy by the estabHshmeni of the Uni- 
versity of Bdogna under the famous teacher Imeritu. 

The twelfth century witnessed a great revival in the 
study of law, due doubtless to the conflict between the 
popes and the emperors, which Hildebrand had carried 
on with so much vigour, and which was to continue 
through the entire Middle Age. Both sides needed 
trained lawyers to maintain their cause. 

The study of law had been carried on from the most 
ancient times in the great Italian centres, especially at 
Borne. When the Iximbards established themselves in 
the north and Pavia became their chief seat of learning, 
it also became a school of law. So Ravenna, the seat 
of the exarchate, bad become from the seventh century 
a centre for the study of law. But for the most part thia 
branch of learning was studied under private teachers. 
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and the teaching and practice were closely oonneoted 
under leading lavyeia, both civil and eccIesiaBtioal. 
In the eleventh century both Lombard and Roman law 
were certainly taught in the school ol Pavia. But 
Ravenna seems to have been the chief law school in the 
last half cd the eleventh century.^ 

Bologna, which had long been famous as a school of 
grammar and riietoric, began in the twelfth century to 
be a legaJ centre. The origin of the law school at Bologna 
is invcdved in some obscurity. It first comes into 
prominence with Imerius (1100-1130), a teacher of 
Roman dvil law. He had been preceded by Fepo, 
who lectured on the ' Old Digest.' The whole of the 
Digest was probably first discussed by Imerius. The 
great increase of students of law brought about the 
separation of these students from all others. All the 
students began to organise themselves into guilds for 
self-pro teclaon, defence and mutual asdstance, dividing 
themselves into four nations ; and so the schools of 
Bologna became a university of students, an organisation 
of students, electing thdr own officers. The teachers 
also oqsanised themselves for mutual protection into a 
guild, and thus the University of Bologna originated. 

The oanon law was developing alongside of the civil 
law. T^e Fseudo-Isidorian Deoretals had given it a 
gi«at impulse in the ninth century ; and, on the basis 
of these, other compilations of papal decrees were made. 
In the eleventh century the chief were : the Decretum 
of Burchardof Worms (1012-1023), the CoUedio eanonum 
of Anselm of Lucca (f 1086), the Liber eatumum of 
Cardinal Deusdedit(tl086-1087). In tiie first part of the 
twelfth century the Panormia of Ivo of Chartres (f c. 
1116), uid the Decretum, probably by the same author, 
were ihe most complete collections. They were the 
basis of the Deiretum of Gratian, which became the great 

1 Vid* BuluUll, Univtrrilia qf Eiirept in the MiddU Aga, L p. lOT. 
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t«xt-book for canon law, the baaU for all medlseval 
canoniBts. Tlie proper title of Gratian'e compilation is : 
Concordantia diacordantinm Catumum. It was probably 
published in 1142.* Gratian was a Camaldulensiaii 
monk and a teacher of canon law at Bologna. Roland 
Bandinelli, a ootemporary of Gratian, a teacher of 
theology at Bologna and afterwards Pope Alexander m., 
also wrote a Summa of canon law, which has been 
preserved. 
As Bashdall says : 

* Bologna was abaorbed with tbe qnestjons about InvMtitiire, 
about the relations of Papacy and Empire, CSturch and State, 
Feudalism and dvio liberty, while the sohools of Franoe were 
distracted by qneationB about the Unity of Intellect, abont 
Tranaubatantiation, about the reality of UniveraaU.' * 

In the thirteenth century the canon law developed 
still further in five books of Decretals, published by 
Gregory ix., to which JAber Sextus was added by Boniface 
vin. The Corpus juris canonid was completed by add- 
ing the Clementines of Clement v., published in 1317, 
and the Extravagants, extending down to the time of 
Sixtus IV, ' The Decretum (of Gratian) was a text- 
book : the Decretals were a Code.' Rashdall says : 

* At all periods of the Middle Age it was the Canoaiats who 
filled the moat important sees in Christendom. ... It was 
chiefly through the Canon Law that the Civil Law transformed 
the inrisprudenoe of neady the whole of continental Europe,' * 

2. The University of Paris grew out of the eathedral 
school, ou>ing to the great increase of professors and students 
in the middle of the twelfth century, but idos not fuUy 
organised until the thirteenth century. 

The chancellor of the cathedral of Paris had the sole 
authority to license teachers. As the teachers grew in 

I Bchnlta. OetehichU dtr QiuIfsN vmi LiUratmr da Oawmiicliai RaJiit, 
1. p. 4S j Kubdftll, L p. 182. 
> Buhdall, 1. pp. 139 My. * Aid., L pp. 113 uj. 
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numbflr, there vaa not room for them all in the cathedral 
precinctiB ; therefore some were licensed to teach on the 
little bridge connecting the cathedral isle with the main- 
land to the south, and also on the mainland, the students 
residing wherever they could. The teachere gradually 
came together in a guild or association, somewhere about 
the middle ol the twelfth century (1150-1170).' After 
a teacher was licensed by the chancellor he was initiated 
into the association of masters. There arose an in- 
evitable conflict of jurisdiction between the chancellor 
and the association of teachers ; and out of this conflict, 
early in the thirteenth century, the oi^anisation of the 
university was bom. Apparently this conflict arose 
after the death of the great teacher, Peter of Poitiers 
(t 1205}, when he was succeeded by weaker men. The 
teaohen appealed to the pope against the chancellor, 
and the pope gradually defined the relative jurisdiction 
of each party. 

The situation in Paris was complicated by the rise and 
auppresaion of a dangerous heresy. At the beginning of 
this century the Arabian version of Aristotle made its 
appearance in the schools of Paris in a roundabout way, 
through the Arabs, Moors and Jews ; and, indeed, in 
the pantheistic form of Avicenna (f 1037) and Averro^s 
(f c. 1198). This originated an outbreak of speculation 
in Paris, under the lead of Simon de Toumai, Almaric of 
Bena (f 1205-1207), and David de Dinant (f aft^ 1215). 
In 1209 a synod of Paris began to suppress their followers 
by a bloody persecution. Some were burned at the 
stoke, others imprisoned, and the works of Aristotle 
upon oatund philosophy and his commentaries were 
prohibited by the council. This intellectual movement 
was cotemporary with the outbreak of the Albigenaee 
in the south of France, who were also suppressed by 
the most severe measures. 

I Ruhdtll, L p. 2M. 
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In 1215 Cardinal Robert de Cour^on mode lor the 
umversity a code of etatutee, a Bort of oonstHution ; but 
the association of teachers was allowed to make statutea 
(suoh afi we call by-laws) within a limited sphere. These 
statutes contained a prohibition of the physioal and 
metaphysical works of Aristotle. Gr^ory iz. renewed 
this prohibition in 1231, with the reservation : ' until 
they shall have been examiaed and purged from all 
heresy.' * This reservation was due to the influence of 
the more correct and pure translations of Aristotle 
directly from Hie Greek, which began to make their way, 
especially in Italy, immediately after the conquest of 
Constantinople by the Latins in 1204, The difference 
between the real Aristotle and his Arabian interpreters 
now gradually became evident. In the meantime 
(e. 1219-1221) the masters of arts were organised into 
four nations, as were the students at Bologna. Over 
each of the nations a proctor presided, and over the whole 
body a rector. These oflScials are clearly discriminated 
for the flrst time in a document of the year 1245. The 
four faculties of Arts, Theology, Law, and Medicine were 
distinguished, and all in operation ; but the most im- 
portant in Paris were those of Arts and Theology. The 
four faculties are recognised in the earliest corporate 
act of the university, a deed of 1221.' The chancellor 
of the cathedral was virtually the head of the theological 
faculty, although not himself a member of the faculty. 
The headship of the whole university was in the rector 
of the faculty of arts. By a bull of Pope Gregory ix.. 
Parens sctentiarum, the university received, in 1231, a 
charter of privilege, called by Denifle its Magna Charla.' 

3. The University of Oxford originated in the latter part 
of the twelfth centvry, probably through stvdenia and 
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frofeaaon from Paria ; the Univeraity of Cambridge toon 
after, by a migration from Oxford. 

The Et^sh uniTeraitiefi of Oxford and Cambridge hod 
an obsouie origin. They did not develop from cathedral 
Bchools, for the cathedral of Lincoln was about 120 miles 
distant from Oxford ; and the cathedral of Ely, though 
not far from Cambridge, seems to have had Dothing to 
do with the origin of that university. There is no 
8n£Bcient evidence that either university originated from 
monaBtio schools. Bather, like the univeraity of 
Bologna, those of Oxford and Cambridge most pro- 
bably originated from private schools. Oxford had 
become a commercial and political centre in the eleventli 
century. There were students in Oxford early in the 
twelfth century. Theobaldus Stampengia had sixty to 
one hundred clerks under his infitructiou there, prior to 
1117. Robert Pulleyn taught theology there in 1133. 
Giraldus, the Welshman, tells how, in 1184-1186, he read 
his Tojioffraphy of Irdand to students and doctors of the 
different faculties. Walter Map, archdeacon of Oxford, 
was then one of the masters. Richard of Devizes, the 
chronicler, writing in 1192, says that the oity could 
scarcely feed her clerks, so great was their numbOT.* 

It is supposed that the organisation of the university 
was due to the recall of English scholars from Paria, 
and elsewhere on the continent, by Henry n., in 1167 
or 1168.* The head of Oxford University was a rector, 
chosen by the masters of the Bchoola, and himself a 
master. Later he became subordinate as chancellor to 
the bishop of lincoln. 

Cambridge Univeraity seems to have originated from 
a migration thither of students from Oxford, due to a 
conflict between town and gown, in 1209. 

There were two nations at Oxford with their proctors, 
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the northern and the soutbem ; but, in 1274, theae 
were amalgamated. In 1264 a bull of Innocent iv. 
confirmed Oxford in its ' immunities and ancient 
customs.* The oldest colleges were : (1) University, 
founded by William ol Durham (designed 1249, begun 
1280) ; (2) Metion, founded by Walter de Merton, 
(designed c. 1263, begun in 1264-1265) ; (3) BaUiol, 
founded by Sir John de B^ol (detdgned 1260, begun 
1266). 

As KashdoU says : 

' The great work of the onivenitiea was the oonseontion of 
leaming : aod it is not eoa; to ezaggent« the importance of 
that work upon tbs moral, intdlaotual aqd religious progress of 
Europe.' ■■ 

4. Early in the thirteenth century a tmdespread revitxil 
of religion gave birth to the mendicant orders. The 
Frandecan order toas founded at Assiai in 1210, the 
Dominican at Toulouse in 1216. These were foUoioed by 
other leaser orders. AU of these furnished scholars and 
teachers to the universities. 

Dominic (f 1221), the founder of the Dominioan order, 
was bom in Castile, and trained in theolf^y and philo- 
sophy at Palencia. Under the influence of his bishop, 
Diego de Azevedo, he imdertook to lead a crusade 
against heresy by a body of preachers trained for the 
service, and spending their lives in imitation of the 
apostles. Hia first followers he sent to Toulouse for 
training in theology. The Dominicans were essentially 
preachers and teachers ; and they established them- 
selves in the great cities and seats of education : at 
Bologna and Paris, in 1217 ; and in Oxford, c. 1221, at 
the Church of St, Edward in the Jewry, where they 
opened the school in which Robert Bacon taught theo- 
logy. The rule of the order required eight years of study 
in theology after the close of the novitiate. In tho 
> Vidi fiuhdill, il. p. 098. 
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latter part of the century each province of the order had 
its own elvdium generak ; and Bominicans filled the 
chairs of theology at Bologna, Padua, Vienna, Cologne, 
Plague, Oxford, and Salamanca.^ 

Among the scholars traioed by the Dommioans may 
be mentioned Nicolaua de Qorran, preacher and ezegete 
(c. 1210-1295), whose work ouUived his reputation. His 
commentaries corer a great part of the Bible, including 
the Gospels, Epistles, and Itevelation. He also wrote 
XHaHncUons, a collection of ' sentences or thoughts from 
the Holy Books, arranged in alphabetical order,' of which 
a number of copies still exist. His sermons also have 
been printed in several editions. According to Feret, 
his commentaries on the Catholic Epistles appeared in 
Paris, in an edition of the year 1643, imdei the name of 
GilLoinas Aquinas.* 

The Franciscans were less intellectual, and rather 
mystic ; but they also established themselves in the 
great centres at Oxford and Cambridge c. 1224, and at 
Paris in 1230. Their founder, 8t. Francis of Assisi 
(t 1226), had also as his ideal the exact imitation of 
Christ in a life of apostolio service ; but he emphasiBed 
the practical side of that ministry, and its condition, 
voluntary poverty. ' When once these orders had been 
founded,' as Sandys says, ' aU the great schoolmen were 
either Franciscans or Dominicans.' ' The first Fran- 
ciscan to open a school at Oxford was Agnellus of Pisa. 
He it was who introduced into the Franciscan school 
Bobert Greathead, the first great teacher of Oxford. 
Adam Marah (t 1258), the friend of Greathead, was the 
first Franciscan to lecture there., Roger Bacon calls 
these scholars ' majores clerici de mimdo.' * 

> Fiiie Qratzmichsr, ''OomiiAc,' ia Sea S<}uiff-Eermg Enieyclojudia. 
■ Feret, La Faculti dt ihlologie de Faru, ii. pp. fill ttg. 

• SaDd;B, i. p. 57S. 

* B«con, Op. UH. {Op. inet), p. 76 ; cited by BsshdaU, iL p. SSSt 
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The CarmeliteB settled at Oxford in 1266, the 
Augufitiniana two years later, and ieaeer orderB soon 
followed, 

6. Seoerdl other important wniveraitia toere ealdbUahed 
in the thirteejith century, indnding those at Naples, Borne, 
Toultyuse, Padua, Salamanca, and Lisbon, 

The university o/ Naples was founded in 1224, and was 
designed to be the centre of all departments of learning 
for the kingdom. But the school of Salerno had long 
been a fans medidnce, and the attempt to establish a 
medical faculty at Naples failed. In 1231 the right 
of examination in the department of medicine was 
limited to the dootora of Sidemo. In 1263 an effort 
was made to transfer aiS. the faculties &om Naples to 
Salerno, and to unite them with the old school of 
medicine in that place ; but this experiment also failed ; 
and in 1268 the three faculties returned to Naples, and 
Uie faculty of medicine remained alone at Salerno. 
Eight years later, however, Naples recovered its faculty 
of medicine. Innocent it. established in Rome (1244- 
1246) a university for theology and law. In Padua a 
university was oi^anised in 1222, and re-established in 
1260 by a migration from Bologna, with all the faculties 
save tiieology, which was added in 1363. A number of 
colleges sprang up around it in the fourteenth century, 
and it eventually became the great university of Venice. 

In France a university was founded at Tmdouae by 
Pope Gregory iz., after the model of Paris (c. 1229). 
In Spain universities were established at Salamanca in 
1230, and Vcdladolid in the middle of the century. In 
Portugal a university was recognised as already founded 
in lAsbon by papal bull, as early as 1290, but was trans- 
ferred to Coimbra (c. 1308), and after several migrations 
between the towns, finally settled there in 1637.* 
I Vidt Ruhdftll, IL pp. 101 ttj. 
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A number of ot^eges grew up about the utUversity of 
Paria in tlie thirteenth century. There were t«n mon- 
astic coU^es, founded between 1209 &nd 1269, including 
those of the TrinitaiianB, Dominioans, Franciscans, 
Bemardinee, AugustimanB, Cannelitee, and those 'de 
Sainte Catherine, des IWrnontr^, de Saint'-Denys, de 
Cluny,' Six years of study were required for the rc^ars 
and seven for the seculars, before ihe Baooalaur&it. 
BUght years of study in theology were preacribed for the 
doctor's degree. For three years students devoted 
themselves to the study of the Scriptures as BtbUd, for 
one to the Senteruxs of the Lombard as Sententiarii, for 
four they prepared as candidates for licence. The 
candidate had to be present at the ' public acts ' of the 
faculty, to speak, discuss theses, sustain arguments and 
preach,* The theological course was extended in the 
following century, by the reform of 1366, over a period of 
sixteen years.* The Baccalarius Formatus was required 
to give lectures on the Bible, ' The Secular's lectoies on 
the Bible were merely delivered " in course " — because 
they were required by the faculty as a condition of pro- 
ceeding to the higher degrees, . . . The" ordinary" lectures 
on the Bible were delivered by " religious " Bachelors. 
Each of the mendicant orders in Paris . . . was required to 
supply a fresh lecturer (Biblicue ordinariiia) every year.' ' 
So there was no such n^lect of Biblical study in favour 
of the scholastic thedogy as has been claimed. In 
fact, there has been a greater emphasis on systematic 
theology since the Reformation than before. The 
difference between theological study then and now is 
lees in subject-matter than in method and emphasia. 
Then the emphasis was on the higher exegesis— the use 
of the Bible as a means of union and conimumon with 
God ; but there was a neglect of the historico-critical 

1 Vidt rent, U. pp. 11 leq. > Vidi lUafadall, L p. MS, 

* Ibid., 1. pp. iii ttj. 
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in favour of the oll^oncal method. Now the neglect 
is of the spiritual in Biblical study. The difference as 
to the subject-matter of study, then and now, is chiefly 
In that gained by the inductive method, especially in the 
realm of natural science. Outride of this realm there is 
not much new material. 

Of the secular colleges founded at Paris before the 
close of the thirteenth century, eight may be mentioned, 
i.e. those of Constantinople, St. Honor^, St. Nicolas du 
Louvre, St. Victor, IWsorier, Harconrt, Cholets, and 
above all the College de Sorbonne (1257-1268), founded 
by Robert de Sorbonne and richly endowed, with pro- 
viEdon for all expenses. For admission the study of 
philosophy was required as well as the liberal arts. 
According to Rashdall, the Sorbonne 
'waa It college for men who had already taken the d^ree of 
Master of Arts and were desirous of entering upon the long and 
laborious career whioh led to the theologioal doctorate. . . . 
Originally . . . the " Sorbonne " waa nothing more than a 
college cd theologians. ... In tbe sixteenth and seTenteenth 
oenturiea, however, the title oame to be popularly applied to the 
. whole theological faculty of Paris. . . . Membership of the 
Sorbonne . . . beoame an honorary distinction which was uau- 
iJly Bought by most ot the theological doctors of the university. 
, , , The Hall or Schools of the Sorbonne became the scene of 
disputations and other public acts of the theological faculty, 
eepeciaJlj of ite meetings to disauaa and pronounce judgment 
upon heresiee or theological novelties. . . . According to Richer, 
aU doctors of theology in his time styled themselves Doctors of 
the Sorbonne.' * 

The course of study embraced ten years, but by the close 
of the seventh the student must have shown some ability 
as teacher or preacher to be retained.' 

6. Sobai Oreathead, Alexander of HaUs, and Vincent 
of Beauvais begin a series of great doctors of the Church. 
1. Robert Oreathead (Groaseteste, c. 1175-1253), bishop 
I lUshdall, 1. pp. ISS M}. ■ Feret, ii. pp. 11 ttj. 
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of lincoln, was a great teaclier and author, an ethical 
and practical theologian, who made much use of tho 
Scriptures. He was tnuned in Oxford and Paris ; and 
his education is said to have been ' built on the founda- 
tion of the liberal arts and on an abundant knowledge 
of literature.' ^ Matthew of Paris calls him ' vir in 
Xiatino ©t GrsBoo peritisaimus ' ; * Gower, ' the grete 
clerc GroBSteste.' * He dominated English thought for 
two centuries, and was ranked by Wyclif with Augustine 
and above Aristotle. 

Greathead wrote an encyclopaedic work entitled 
Compendium adentiarum, classifying all departments of 
knowledge ; also Dicta theologica, and many other works. 
He gave, in Stevenson's words, ' a powerful impulse to 
almost every department of intellectual activity, revived 
the study of neglected languages, and grasped tiie central 
idea of the unity of knowledge.' * He wrote comment- 
luies on Bionysius the Areopagite and John of Damascus, 
Aristotle and Boethius. He had studied Hebrew, and 
in his work, De cesxUione legalium, he sought to convert 
the Jews. He was a great preacher, and a devoted 
student of the Scriptures. In a letter to the r^ents of 
Oxford he wrote : 

' Let the foundation-stones be well laid ; on them the whole 
building reabL The morning is the best time for atady, and the 
good old Faria custom should be observed of reserving those . 
early hours for the lectures on Scripture, giving the later part 
of the day to other snbjects.' 

In 1235 Greathead was made bishop of lincoln, and 
began a work of reformation among the monks and the 
olei^ that brought him into conflict with both king and 
pope. At his death the university of Oxford certified 
Bonie of his ' splendid learning and that he most admir- 
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ably governed Oxford, in bis degree of doctor of h<Aj 
theology.' ^ Associated with Greathead was Admit 
MoTBh* These were the teachers of Roger Baoon and 
many other distinguished scholars. 

2.' Alexander oj Haiea, Gloucestershire (f 1246), was 
' t^ first of the Schoolmen who was familiar with the 
whole range of Aristotle's philosophy, and with his 
Arabic commentators, and who employed Uie same in 
the service of theology.' ' He was called dodor irrefrag- 
abilis and theologorum monarcha. He went to Paris, to 
study and teach, and there became a Franciscan. His 
principal work is his Summa vmversce tkeologice, com- 
pleted by his pupils some years after his death. 

The pupil and successor ot Alexander at Paris was John 
ofBockeUe (c. 1200-1263), whose chief work was Deanima. 

Hie establishment of the mendicant orders in Paris 
soon brought about a conflict of jurisdiction in the 
university. The friars were unwilling to take part in the 
great secession of tiie members of the university from 
Paris in 1229, but took advantage of the situatioa in 
their own intereeta, and stari^d ui independent theol<^- 
cal school. Ii<^nd of Cremona and John of 8t. Oiles 
taught in the Dominican convent, the latter changing 
from a secular into a regular. Alexander of Hatea con- 
tinued in the Franciscan convent the lectures be had 
begun as a secular. This increased the friction. Finally 
an appeal of the friars to Rome resulted in a papal bull 
(1265) authorising the chancellor to grant licences with- 
out the consent of the masters. This brought the con- 
flict of jurisdiction to a crisis. It became clear that the 
friars wished to have all the privil^ea of the university 
without yielding to its authority. There was a long 
struggle, in which the pope continued to take the part 
of the friars, until the pontificate of Urban iv. (1261), a 
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Pamiaji oanouiat, who ttiorougfaly undeTstood the whole 
situation and succeeded in restoring peace. 

3. One of tlie earliest and most learned of the 
Dominicans was Vintxnt of Beauvata (f 1264). He was 
tutor to the eons of Louis is., and wrote De inetttvHone 
fiUorum regiorum sive nobiHum. He was the author of 
the greatest encyolopeedia of the Middle Ages, Specvlum 
muntb', written in four parts : Nalurale, Doctrinak, 
Hiatonale. and Morale, the last completed long after his 
death (c. 1310-1320). His numerous works included 
Tructatits de gratia Dei and De aancto Jobanne evangelista. 

7. The three great scholars of the thirteenth cetUury were 
Albert the Great, Bonaventvra and ThontfOa Aminos, who 
gave shape to the Scholastic Theology which has dominated 
the Western Church urUH the present day. 

1. AWert von BoUsladt, Albertua Magnus (1193-1280), 
was bom at lAuingen, not far from Augsbu:^, was 
educated at Padua, and became a Dominican. He 
taught in convent schools in Giermany, and lectured in 
Paris (c. 1245) and Cologne (c. 1248). He was made 
provincial of the Dominicans at Cologne (1254) and 
bishop of Katisbon six years later ; but in 1262 he re- 
signed and returned to Cologne. He is known as the 
Doctor tiniversalis, Albert's principal theological work 
is bis Summa theologitE. He followed the method of the 
Lombard's Sentences, and wrote a commentary on these 
in three volumes. He was the first scholastic to use the 
raitire Aristotelian philosophy in systematic arrange- 
ment in the interest of the dogmatic system of the 
Church.* His work is rich in detail in the discussion of 
all kinds of subtle questions. He taught the Aristotelian 
Realism, and made the important distinction of the 
universale ante rem in the Divine Mind (Neo-Platonio 
and AugUBtinian), the universale in re in the Aristotelian 

■ Vidt Ueberweg, Oetehiddt dtr Philoaophie (sd. HaiDiB), ji. p. 287. 
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§eiiBe, and the universale poat rem in the human mind. 
This was a compiehensioii of Realism and Gonoeptualism. 
Albert was also tiie author of commentarieB on the 
Psalma, Lamentations, Daniel, Baruch, the Minor 
Prophets, the Four Gospels and the Apocalypse, sennons, 
and a commentary on Dionysius the Areopagite. 
As SchaS has said : 



. HiB know- 
ledge is often at f&ult, but Eometuaee his Btatemeata are prophetio 
ot modem diaooveiy.' 

His great Study of Created Things is ' an attempt, whose 
boldness has never been exceeded, to e:q>lain the great 
phenomena of the visible universe.' ' 

2. Bonaventura, the Doctor earapfiicus (1221-1274), was 
bom in Tuscany, became a Franciscan (c. 1238), and 
studied in Paris under Alexander of Hales and John of 
Bochelle. He succeeded John of Parma as teacher in 
Paris in 1247, and as generd of the Franciscan order ten 
years latei. He was chosen cardinal-bishop of Albano 
in 1273, and died at the CouncU of Lyons, where he spoke 
in favour of union with the Greeks. Bonaventura wrote 
in defence of his order De paupertate ChrisH and Deter- 
minaiiones questionum circa regviam Frandaci ; and has 
been called its second founder. His principal works oil 
theology are his commentary on the Senietuxs of the 
Lombard, and his Breviloquium and CentiloquiKm. He 
uses especially Augustine, Anselm, and Hugh and 
Richard of St. Victor, in their combination of the mystic 
and dialectic methods. Bonaventura is more practical 
and less speculative than Albert. Like the other great 
mystics he sought union and communion with God in 
seraphic vision. The difference between these mystics 
and the great dogmatic theologians was chiefly one of 
emphasis. The mystic uses the religious imagination : 
1 BchiB, SUIon/ itflf" O/tritlian Church, T., L pp. 66E wg. 
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tiie dogmatiBt, the reftsoning powers. The one ia 
absorbed in mystic, ^e other in logical contemplation. 
Mystic contemplation may attach i1«elf to external 
tilings, but does not depend on such things. Gerson 
preferred Bonarentura to all the otlier doctors, 'be- 
cause in his teaching he is solid and sure, pious and 
just ' ; because he abstains, so far as he can, from all 
curiosity, and knows how to avoid secular, dialectical, or 
physical matters hidden under theological forms ; be- 
cause in working to enlighten the spirit his aim is by 
means of that light ' to bring piety to birth in the 
heart.' ^ Bonaventura wrote commentaries on Luke, 
John, the Psalms, and Ecclesiastes. He uses the method 
c^ed CoQaiiones, or CoUativa exfoeitio, a selection of 
important passages of the Bible for exposition, and the 
use of a large number of others to illustrate and con- 
firm ^ese. He also wrote PosttHa aev. expoailio in 
Caniicum conftcorumt, and many mystical and practice 
works, including IHnerarium mentis in Deum, and 
Meditations on the life of Jesus, also hymns still in use. 
According to Sixtus t. 'nothing more fruitful for the 
Church of Ciod ' had appeared than the Geology of 
Bona Ventura.' 

3. Thomas Aquinas, the Doctor angelicu3(c. 12^-1274), 
was of noble birth, and was educated at Monte Cassino 
and the university of Naples. He became a Dominican 
in 1243, and was sent to Cologne, wiiere he studied under 
Albert the Great. He followed his master to Paris, and 
some years later back again to Cologne. ' This long 
association of Thomas with the great polyhistor ' is 
called by Seeberg ' the most important influence in his 
development ; it made him a comprehensive scholar and 
won him permanently for the Aristotelian method.' * 

1 Genon, Opera, sd. Dn Pin, i. 31 ; Feret, La FacvlU dt tkiologia d* 
JPttrit. ii. p. 300. 

» Sncgdieal, ed. PelHrn. I. p. Tlii: cited by Soh»ff, T., i. p. 880, ». *. 
* Baeberg, ' Thomis Aquinu,' in Ntw Sckaf-Htrvig Stmyclopedia. 
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Albert is reported aa saying of Thomaa : ' He will give 
forth in teaching auch a roar as wiil resound through the 
whole world.' ^ Thomas taught himself at Cologne, 
Paris, Bologna, Bome, Naplw, and elsewhere. He is 
the greatest and most comprehenaive of the scholaatics, 
and the Btandard theologian of the Roman Catholic 
Churoh. The papal encyclical of 1879 praises him as 
' inter scholaeticos doctores omnium prinoeps et magiater 
. . . veritatis, unice amator, divina humanaque soientia 
pnedives.' ^ Aquinas sought the reunion of the Greek 
and Latin Churches, and died on hie way to the Council 
of Lyons. He is the author of many dogmatic works, 
including : a Commentary on the Sentences dE the 
Lombard, QvaeUonea dUpuiata, Quaationes quod- 
libeiales XII,, Compendium theologice, Summa (h&Aogiae, 
and an Exposition of the Oreed. While he builds on the 
Lombard and Albert, he is independent in judgment, and 
more comprehensive and able in his scholarship. It is 
said that in his Summa he couaideis over Huee thousand 
articles and fifteen thousand arguments or difficulties.* 
Among his apologetic works the moat important are : 
Summa de veritate catkoUccB fidd contra QaUiles, Contra 
errores Qracorum, and De unitate inteUectiis contra 
Averrhoistas. Thomas is also ttie author of many com- 
mentariee on Job, the Psalms, Song of Songs, Isaiah, 
Jeremiah, Matthew, John, the Pauline E^pistles, and also 
of Caience on the Gospela. He uses for these comment- 
aries various terms : Continua expoeitio, Continua glosaa, 
Aurea gtoasa, and Catena. He is said to cite more than 
ei^t; Greek and Latin Fathers. He also wrote many 
works on philosophy, including thirteen commentaries on 
Aristotle. He is called by Sandys ' on the question of 
" universals "... a BeaUst in the moderate Ariatotelian 
sense.' * He conceives of Uieology and philosophy as 
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searching for the truth by different methods. ' Non 
eodem ordine utraque dootrina prooedit.' ^ ' In hie 
oonaideration of ethics,' according to Schaff, ' he liscB 
far above the other medieeTal writers, and marks an 
epoch in the treatment of the subject. He devotes to it 
. . . one tiiiid of his entire syst«m of theology.' ' Three 
of his hymns are in the Roman Breviary. 

Among the other celebrated doctors of this century 
three more call for special mention. 

4. Soger Bacum, Doctor mirabUie (1214-1294), was a 
Franciscan, who studied at Oxford and Paris, and taught 
in both univereities. His teachers at Oxford, Robert 
Greathead, Adam Marsh and Thomas Wallensis, were all 
said to have been pupils of Edmund Bick of Canterbury 
(t 1240), of whom it was said, ' (studebat) discere, quasi 
semper victurus ; vivere, quad eras morituma.'* Bacon 
was a stud^it of the same temper. He became famous, 
especially for his studies in natural science ; but produced 
important works in philosophy and theology also. His 
principal work on theology, written shortly before his 
death, was a Compendium atudii theologid in five books 
(1292). He found fault with the scholastic method of 
instruction, and, in his Compendium studit philoeophicE, he 
criticised at the same time Aristotle and the great 
scholastics, Alexander of Hales, Albert the Great, and 
Thomas Aquinas. His Opue majae treats of the relations 
ot theology with science and philosophy, and the study 
of the natural sciences. It has been recognised as ' at 
once the Enoycloptedia and the Oi^anon of the thirteenth 
century.' His Opus mitivs abbreviates the former work. 
His Opua tertium reproduces both works in the aphoristic 
form. Bacon writes : 

' IguoniDoe of the truths set forth by the ancients is due to the 
little care that is spent on the aludy of the ancient languages. 

■ Tidt Sch*ff, Md., p. 672. 
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It is Tain to object that some of the F&then negleot«d that study 
and Tnisunderstood ite advantagea. Worthy aa they are <rf 
Kspeot in many ways, they cannot aerre aa our models in every- 
thing. ... It is impossible to obtain a perfect knowledge of the 
Scriptures without knowing Hebrew and Greek, or of philosophy 
without knowing Arabic as welL . . . There are not five men in 
Latin Christendotn who are acquainted with the Hebrew, Greek 
and Arabic grammar. . . . There are many among the Latins 
who can tpeak Greek, Arabic, and Hebrew ; very few who 
understand the grammar of these languages, or know how to 
teach them. . . . The soientifio works of Aristotle, Avioenna, 
Seneca, Ciorao, and other ancients cannot be had except at a 
great cost ; th^ prindp^ works have not been translated into 
Latin. . . . Slowly has any portion of the philosophy of Aristotle 
oome into nse among the Latins.' *- 

' In urging the study of Greek as wdl as Hebrew, he 



" We aie the heirs of the scholars of tiie post, and (even in our 
own interests) are bound to maintain the traditions of learning, 
on pain of b^ng charged with infinite folly." ' * 

Bacon himself wrote Hebrew and Greek grammais.* 
His Epiatola de laude ScripturCB sacra emphasises the 
atudy of ttie Saored Writings in the original languages. 
Bacon was suspected of magical arte arid heresy, and was 
imprisoned in a monastery for ten years, but was t«m- 
porarily released by Clement iv., to whom he Bent his 
three enoyolopiedio works. He was imprisoned again 
in the time of Nioolaus m. (e. 1278), and was not finally 
Jiberat«d until Nioolaus rv., his former accuser, had 
become pope, when influential friends interposed on his 
behalf.* 

6. Richard Middleton, Doctor Bolidua ("fc. 1300), was 
also a Franciscan. He lectured both at Faris and at 

1 B&coD, Opuf wv^iu, IS, H; Oput Urtiun, S3, 66; Oonpendnm 
itudii thtologice. It. ; ciMd bj SaDdya, L pp. 590 uq. 

> Bacon, Comimdium itudii philomtihia, 434 uq, ; tida Suidyi, L 
P.SB4. 

> Vide edition of Ifolan and Hiracb, London, 1902. 

* Vide prefwe to Opu* majai, od. Bridges, OxTord, 1897- 
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Oxford. Hia piinoipal woika are QucBstumea super IV. 
Ubros Sententiarum, and Quodlibela. He was one of tlie 
beet commentatoTs of the Lombard, and follows him 
strictily. He was alao a Bkilful interpreter of Scripture 
and was versed in canon law. His writings inolade 
commentaries on the Pauline Epistles and the Grospels, 
De diatinctione decreti, and other lesser works. Ha was 
held in great esteem, and was described as fundatiasimae 
and copioeuB, A scholar of the fifteenth century calls 
him * doctor profundus et magn» autoritatis in scolis.' 
Martignd classes him with Alexander of Hales, Sona- 
Tentura, and Duns Scotus as one of the four great teachers 
of the Franciscan order, and cites the Life of a Franciscan, 
a bishop of Toulouse, whose great-nephew was taught by 
Bichard, tn which he is described as ' doctor of the 
university of Paris, and one of the most learned theo- 
logians of the century,' * 

6. ^gidivLS de CoUimna, Doctor fundatissimua (t 1316), 
a Romaa, was a pupil of Thomas Aquinas, and an 
Augustinian monk. He studied and taught at Paris for 
many years, was made general of his order, 1292-1295, 
and archbishop of Bourges, 1296. He spent years in 
the papal court at Borne and Avignon, and is supposed 
to have written the bull Unam aandam. His works 
include commentaries on the Sentences, on Romans and 
the Song of Songs ; also a treatise, De potestaU eedesi- 
astica. 

8. In this period the Syrian Church produced a scholar 
of lasting importance, Qregory, Bar-Hebrceus, physician, 
iheohgian and philosopher. 

Bar-Eebrama (1226-1286) is described by Wright as 
* one of the most learned and versatile men that Syria 
ever produced.' ■ He ' cultivated nearly every branch of 

) Vide Fent, La FaeuiU dt lhlol<'gie dt Faru, U. pp. 379 M9. 
• Wright, ^riac LitenUtiTe, pp. 286 >eq, 
VOL. II. E 
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soieoce that was in rogue in hie time,' and wrote com- 
peodiums on many of them. His SajneTttia aapien- 
tiarum is an encyclopiedia, comprisiDg ' the whole 
Aristotelian discipline.' He wrote commentaries on 
Hippooiates and GeJen, grammatical works that are 
' now well known and appreciated by Orientalists,' and 
rerae that is still admired. His moat important con- 
tribution to theology is The Slorehmue of Secrets, ' a 
critical and doctrinal commentary on the text of the 
Scriptures of the Old and New Testftmente, based on the 
Peehitta, but taking note of the various readings of the 
Hebrew text, the Septuagint, and other Greek versions, 
the later Syiiao translations, and even the Armenian 
and Coptic, besides noting differences of reading between 
the Nestorians and Jacobites,' His lesser works on 
theology include an anaphora, a confession of faith, and 
a Nomocanon of great authority in the Jacobite Church. 
His historical works are now of special importance. The 
Vniveraal History, extending to 1286, has been brought 
by other writers down to the year 1496, 
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CHAPTER IV 

THI DECLINE OF SCH0LA8TICISU IN THE FOUR- 
TEENTH AND FIFTEENTH CENTtTHIES 

At the b^inning of the centuiy there were several great 
scholastics; but they divided Soholaetioism into different 
schools, and really gave the impulse to the decay that 
followed, by their criticism of the great scholastioa of the 
previous century. 

1. Duns Scotua introduced the Scotiat school of Sckolcu- 
Ueiam, characterised by aitidam of Iraditionai theories, 
and emphasis upcm the will, divine and human. 

John Duns Scotua, Doctor svUiUa (c. 1267-1308), was a 
native of Eof^and. He became a Franciscan, studied 
in Merton College, Oxford, and took his d^rees of 
bachelor and doctor in Paris. He taught successfully in 
Oxford and Paris, and finally in Cologne, where he died 
at the age of about forty. His great work is Opua 
(hxmienae, a commentary on tiie Sentencesoi the Lombard, 
abridged in Beportata Parisiensia. He also wrote com- 
mentaries on Aristotle's De anina, and Refutations, 
and bis treatises on physios, metaphysics, and meteoro- 
logies. His writings include also : Orammatica specida- 
Uva ; Dispuiationea avbtilisainue ; Condusiones meta- 
physicee ; Qucsstiones quodlibetalea, and other works.' 
He is the most hair-splitting of ecclesiastics, and raised 
a multitude of new questions ; and in his discussion of 
1 Optra, 13 TOU., L;oim, 1639 ; SO rola., Ptrit, 1891-1890. 
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the older ones queatiooed not a few of the traditional 
As Seeberg says : 



' Charaoterimng God as Will, and finding the easenoe of m&n'a 
nature also in his Will, he natorsJl; emphasises the indiTidual 
and his freedom in liis view of hnmanitj. Thos hy his sharp 
oritioism of traditiontJ theoriee and b; liis bold oreatioa of new 
terms and combinations, he set foroes at work in the domain of 
theology which did mooh to prepare the way for the still moi« 
thoroaghgoiog critioism of the Reformers.' ^ 

2. WilUam of Occam began as a Seotist, but subst- 
qaently made a new departure by the revival of Nominalism, 
which amiinued to influence theological education until 
after the Reformation, 

WiUiam of Occam (c. 1280-1349) was bom at Occam, 
in Suiiey, England. He studied at Oxford and Paris, 
and became a FranciBcan in earl; life. He taught at 
Paris for some years, and was made a provincial of his 
order (1322). A rigid advocate of poverty, the original 
principle of St. Francis, he was imprisoned and finally 
excommunicated for supporting Michael of Cesena in his 
attempts to reform the order. Occam b^an as a pupil of 
Buns Scotns, but subsequently mode a new departure by 
his revival of Nominalism in a better form, which con- 
tinned to influence theology until after the Information, 
and some schools even till the present day. Occam was 
known as the Doctor singularia et invindbilia. His 
writings include : (1) important philosophical works, 
the chief of which are an ExpoaiHo aurea, which gives 
' in the form of commentaries on Aristotle and Porphyry, 
Occam's logic, epistemology and metaphydc,' * and 
Sitmma logices ; (2) theological works : Queealiones et 
dedsionea in IV Ubroa aententiarum, Centiloquium 
theologicum, Quodlibeia VII, De corpore Christi, De 
aacramenio aUaris, De prcBdesUnatione et fvturis con- 
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Hngentibus ; (3) many practical works : in advocacy of 
poverty, the chief of i^ch was Opue nonaginia dterum ; 
and in defence of the German emperor, Louis of Bavaria, 
against the intnision of t^e pope, John xxn., into the 
domain of civil aSaire. Seebei;g says of Occam : 

* Hia biatorioal importance rests on thceo aohierementa in 
particular : he oarried the banner of nominalism to Tictorj in 
the philosophy of his Sige ; he encouraged the eritioal spirit in 
regard to traditional dogma, and taoght men how to use it as a 
counterpoise to ecclesiaetical positivism ; and he struck out a 
new line of thouglit as to the relations of temporal and spiritual 
anthoiitf of Cburoh and State.' 

He is said to have been ' the pioneer of modem 
epistemology.' * Luther called him ' my dear master,' 
and declared : ' I am of the Occamist faction.' Sandys 
follows Mullinger in the opinion : 

' His chief service to philosophy is that " he brought again to 
Kght . . . the true value of the inductive method, as auxiliaiy 
to the deductive," ' * 

Several other nominalists of the period may be 
mentioned : 1. Diirand of Saint Pour^in (Fotciano), 
Doctor resolutis3imu8 {■f 1334), studied in the Dominican 
convent at Clermont, and thea at Paris, where he became 
a teacher, and a doctor (c. 1312). He was made Master 
of the Sacred Palace at Avignon, and in 1326 bishop of 
Meauz. His principal work is a Commentartua in IV 
libros seMentiaTum Lombardi. Durand is usually classed 
OS a nominalist ; but he was rather a critic, and inde- 
pendent in his judgment, mediating between Thomas 
Aquinas and Occam. He stated many opinions, which, 
if not heretical, tended that way ; but as the; were 
tentative and subject to the authority of the Church, 
he escaped condemnation. He taught a kind of impana- 
tion or coneubstantiation, in his doctrine of the Eucharist. 
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2. FrandBctu de Mayronis, Doctor iUuminatiu (f c. 
1325-1327), one of the principal pupils of Duns Scotus, 
taught theology in Paris eariy in the fourteentii century. 
His works include : Commentana in IV libroa aenUnli- 
aram, printed at Venioe * in the sixteenth century in 
many editions (1604 -|-) ; Expositio in VIII libroa 
Phyaiconim Ariatotdia (Venice, 1400, 1617] ; Paasua 
ewper vmiv&raaJM et frcedicamenia AristoUlia (Venice 
1517, Boulogne 1470) ; commentaries on Anselm, Diony- 
daathe Areopagite, and^eneMs; Dedivinorumnominum 
erpUtvatione, works on ethics, sermons, and many other 
writings. 

3. Petrua Aureolus, a Franciscan and Doctor faecundua 
(t 1322), taught at Paris, became provincial of Aquitaine, 
and finally archbishop of Aix. He also began as a 
follower of Duns Sootus. His works include : Com- 
mentariua in IV libroa aententiarum (Borne, 1596-1605), 
Tradatua de coTicepUone Mariee Virginia, Tradalue de 
jMupertate, Breviarium Bibliorum, QuodUbeia, PoaUUa 
super Job, laaiam prophelam,&ad numerous other writings. 
Feret remarks : ' To judge by the printing of many of 
his works, and above all by the large number of editions 
of ihe Breviarium Bibliorum, the thinker in Pierre Auriol 
was esteemed no less by the following generations than 
by his cotemporaries.' * 

4. John Bvridan (f after 1360), rector of the university 
of Paris, was a pupil of Occam, and ' one of the best 
known of the supporters of (his) revived nominalism.' * 
He wrote a text-book on logic, and commentaries on 
variousworkeof Aristotle, including his £f^tc«. Buridan 
is chiefly important in theology for his researches on the 
freedom of the will. 

6. BcAert Holcot (t 1349), an English Dominican, 
taught theology at Oxford. He also is classed among 

1 Also Oonfiaitu. Bula, 1499, Ljonn, 1S79. 

* reret, iii. p. SSS. > S«idf«, L p. OU. 
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the Qominalists, but he was mther an intermediate man. 
He wrote commentaries on tlie Minor Prophets and 
Proverba, and also on the Sentences. 

6. The Ust great nominalist was Qahrid Bid (f 1495). 
He was bom at Speyer, studied at Heidelberg, became a 
preacher at Mainz, and professor of theolc^ and philo- 
sophy at t^e new imiTeiBity of Tubingen (foimded in 
1477). He too was a follower of Occam, and his chief 
work is Epitome et coUedorium ex Occamo super I V librot 
senlentiarum, 1495. He also wrote very influential 
practical works : Lectura super canonem miaaa, 1488 ; 
Expositio canonis missae, 1499 ; and Sermones, 1499. Late 
in life he joined the Brethren of the Common life. 

3. Eaymond LuUy was a Franciscan of another type, 
whose special service was the revival of the study of the 
Oriental langttages and of comparative religion, connected 
with missionary effort. 

Raymond Lully (c. 1232-1315) was bom on the island 
of Majorca ; and his life-work was from the Balearic 
Isles as a centre, although be taught in Paris, Montpellier, 
and elsewhere, and journeyed to Rome and other parts 
in the interest of his missions to the Moslems and the 
study of the languages of the E^st. He became a 
Franciscan in early life, and devoted himself to the study 
of physics, natural philosophy, and the Oriental languages. 
He wrote i^ainst Averroes' philosophy. His most 
important work is entitled Are magna. This won him 
the title of Doctor iUumincUus, and ' seemed to offer an 
easy road to the co-ordination of all sciences in one master 
science.' * Baymond greatly promoted the study of the 
languages of the East ; and through his influence mis- 
sionary colleges and professorships of Oriental languages 
were established at Avignon, Paris, Bologna, Oxford, 
and Salamanca. He was one of the earliest writers on 
> Zfiokler, 'LaUj,' la If ev Schajf-ffertog Sneydoptdia, 
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Comparative Theology. He wrote : Zt&er de gtiinque 
eapienUbus, a dialogue of disputation between a Roman, 
a Greek, a Nestorian, a Jacobite, and a Saiaoen ; also 
Liber d& gentiU et tribas aapteniibus, a diectiBaion between 
a Pagan philosopher, a Jew, a Christian, and a Saracen. 
The former may be regarded as Comparative Theology, 
the latter as Comparative Religion. Baymond also 
wrote a number <rf praotioal and devotional works,^ and 
still has a reputation among his countrymen as a poet. 

4. The most injluential Tkomists of the period were 
HervoBUB NaiaHa and Thomas Bradwardine. 

The Dominican order continned to perpetuate the 
teachings of Thomas Aquinas. I. Hervceua NtUalis 
(t 1323) studied at Paris, and taught there as doctor of 
theolc^. He was one of the most noted scholars of his 
tim«. He became a provincial of the Dominicans in 
1309, and general of the order nine years later. He 
wrote : In JV Petri Lombardi aentetUiamm voZumtna 
(Venice 1505, Paris 1647), Quodlibeta (Venice 1486, 1513), 
De intentionibus (Paris, 1489, 1644), and many other 
works. Seeberg calls him ' a moderate Thomist, (who) 
distinguished himself by his opposition to the views of 
Duns Scotus.' ' 

2. Thomas Bradwardine (1290-1349) was botii student 
and teacher at Oxford, and became archbishop of 
Canterbury, 1348. He was a Thomist, and especially 
an Augustinian ; and was called Doctor profundus. Hia 
great work was De eauaa Dei contra Pdagium (ed. 
Sftvile, 1618). 

Two other Dominicans deserve special mention : 

3. Johannes Capreolus (1380-1444) became a doctor of 
theolc^y in Paris, where he erpltuned the Sentences. He 

> Worhi, M&lBi. 1721-1748, in Ua volameB, ed. Stldngtr (toL tU. ud 
viil. not published) ; rarliar editinn, 1617. inixiniplete. 
» Seeberg, ' Herrieiu Btito,' in Jfetf ScAaf-fferzog Rncydoftdia. 
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vas called to Toulouse to preside over the atvdium 
generalt of the Dominicans theie. He wrote a com- 
mentary on the four hooks of SeiUcTieea, and Defeneiones 
theolcgieB Aivi Thomts (Venice 1483-1181, 1614 +). winch 
gained him the surname of ' the Prince of Thomistfl.' 

4. Jvan dt. Torquemada (Turreciemata) was bom at 
Valladolid and died at Rome (13SS-1468]. He became 
a Dominican at aixteen, studied in the monaatety of 
St. Jacques at Paris, and ttos licensed in tiieology, 1124. 
Betuming to Spain, he was made prior in tiie convents 
first of Valladolid and then of Toledo. He became 
Master of the Sacred Palace of Eugene it., in 1431, and 
an ardent defender of the papacy at the Council of Basle. 
Torquemada wrote many treatises upon the Church and 
the papacy after the teaching of Thomas Aquinas, and 
also upon the sacraments against the Husdtes. He 
was made cardinal in 1139, and was aotive at t^e Council 
of Florence, having a hand in the composition of the 
decree of reunion. His writings cover a wide range, 
including works on the Scriptures, dogma, canon law, 
the sacraments, and practical Christianity. He was 
called ' the honoiur of his nation and of his order,' ' a 
luminary and a pillar ' for ' the Church universal.' ' 

B. There was a great revival o/ mysticism in the four- 
teetUh cenivry in Eckhart, Taukr, Suso, and Ruyabrceck. 

1. Meiater Eckhart {c. 1260-1329) was a Dominican 
mystic. He studied at Erfurt and Cologne, and became 
prior at Erfurt and provincial of Thuringia. He went 
to Paris to study and lecture, and there took his d^rees 
(1300-1303). He was made provincial of Saxony, and 
then vicar-general for Bohemia. In 1311 he was ap- 
pointed to teach in Paris, and some years later he appears 
as teacher at Cologne. The mysticism of Eckhart was 
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extreme and tended towards pantheism. He said and 
wrote many things that led to his condemnation by the 
archbishop of Cologne and finally by the pope, to ^om 
he appealed. Twenty-six propoations were oondemned 
as Erroreg Ekardi.^ He is said to hare submitted before 
his death. Ke was williog to admit the eternity of the 
world. The ChriBtian may be converted into God just 
as the bread of the Eucharist is converted into the body 
of Christ. Whatever God gives to His only-begotten Son 
in human nature, all that He may give to the Christian. 
Whatever is proper to the divine nature, that is also 
proper to the just man. External acts do not make us 
good, but only interior acta. ' Si homo eommiaiaaet miUe 
peccata morialia, si talis homo esset rede dispoeitus, non 
deberet vtOe se ea turn eommisisae.' ' 

There are in such statements as these pantheism and 
antinomianiam, the forerunners of similar tendencies 
in modem times. Eokhart combined scholasticism with 
a mysticism run wild. The earlier mystics had been 
Franciscans. They were comparatively sober, and 
attached the mystic element to the scholastic theology. 
The later Dominican mystics tended towards heresy, 
Protestants ignore the heretical tendencies of these men, 
and r^ard them as ' preparing tlie way for the Re- 
formatiou,* -Eckhart was called by H^e) ' the father of 
Germaa philosophy ' ; by Cruel, ' the boldest and most 
profound thinker the German pulpit has ever had.' 
According to Ffleiderer his spirit is ' the sprit of the 
Reformation, the spirit of Luther.' ' 

2. John Tmder (c. 1300-1361) was a Dominican of 
Strasbui^. He is known to have come under the in- 
fluence of the mystics Johann Stomgasser and Nicholas 
of Strasburg, possibly also of Eckhart and Suso. Little 

> Denzlogec, EiuKirieU<M Syv^KilOTUm, pp. 141 tej. 

* Ibid., pp. 501 teq. 

• Ptde 3cbaff, v., li. pp. 248, 2iS, 268. 
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is known about his life, and of the works ascribed to 
him only the Sermons, and a part of these, are certainly 
genuine. These have passed through many editions, the 
first being that of Leipzig, 1498. Tauler was more 
practical than Eckhart, but no lees pantheietic and 
antinomian in hia tendency. Yet his sermons have been 
great favourites with ChriBtianB of the mystic type. 
Beza called him a visionary ; bat Luther and Melan- 
chthon praised him.' 

3. Bmry Sum (1300-1366), ' the Swiss mystio,' was 
bom on Lake Constance, became a Dominican at thirteen 
years, and studied at S^rasburg and at Cologne. Hie 
greater part of his life was spent in the monasteries of his 
order at Constance and Ulm. In his tweuty-eighttt year 
he came under the influence of Eckhart. Suso and his 
writings were condemned as heretical also by a counoU 
of unknown date, but ^at he taught is not clear. The 
Book of Truth is a defence of Eckhart ; The Book of 
Eternal Wisdom ' became one of the favourite books of 
meditation of the Middle Ages.' * SchaS quotes Denifie 
as calling it 'the consummate fruit of German 
mysticism.' * Suao was beatified by Pope Gregory xvi. 

4. John Ruysbrceck (f 1381) was prior of the regular 
canons at Grdndal, near Brussels. He was called Doctor 
ecstalicus. His works were written in Dutch, but trans- 
lated into Latin by his pupils Jordcens and Groote. 
'Diey include mystical, ethical, and monastic treatises, 
and a short exposition of the Athanaaian Creed. Buys- 
broBck shows the influence of Eckhart, and was visited 
by Tauler. His pupil Groote founded the Brethren of 
the Common Life. 

The greatest works produced by tiie mystics of this 
age are of uncertain authorship. 5. The InuUUion of 

1 FWeSohrf, T., iLp. 261. 

* Cobn. ' Ba», ' in AeiB Schaff-Bertog Stuydoptdia. 

» SdniT, T., U. p. 288. 
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Christ has been attributed to Gerson, but is now generaUy 
supposed to be the work of Tfiomas A Kempis (f 1471), 
to whom are ascribed other jrapular works, inoluding 
meditations on the life of the Saviour uid on the incarna- 
tion. 'Diomaa was educated at the famous school at 
Deventer conducted by the Brethreo of the Common 
Life, and is called a follower of Groote. Whatever may 
be thought of its authorship, De inutaiiojie Christi takes 
rank with the Confessions of St. AugvMint as a devotional 
book of the univBTsa] Church.* 

6. lite unknown author of the Theologia Oermanica haa 
be^i called ' one of the Reformers before Uie Keforma- 
tion.' Luther published this work in two editions 
(1616, 1S18), the title of the second being : Bin DetUach 
Thedogia. He called it a ' noble little book,' in which 
he had found hie God ' in the German tongue ' as he had 
not ' found Him in the Latin and Hebrew tongues.' * It 
contains, however, pantheiatio elements. 

0. The Eastern Church had also its great mystics at 
tkis period, chief among whom were Nicolas Cabasilas and 
Simeon of Thessahnica. 

1. Nicolas Cabasilas, archbishop of Thessalonica 
(f C.1371), was a cotemporary of Tauler ; andas Adeney 
says, the two ' agree in their vital principles.' * The great 
work of Cabasilas is Concerning the Life of Christ, in 
seven books. His writings include ' a mystical exposi- 
tion of the Liturgy' and a philosophical work against 
aoeptioism. 

2. Simeon (f c. 112S), also archbishop of Thessalonica, 
was an influential writer and ' one of the chief mystagogio 
theologians of the later Greek Church.' * His most 
important works were : The Faith, the Bites, and the 

' VuitScbtS, 'KemoU,' ia If no Sekaff-Htmoa Eneycltipedia. 

* Scfaaff, Ritlory o/tKe Chriidian OKmtcIi. t., ii. pp. 242, 293 tq. 

* AdeoeT, The Greek and Eastern Churches, p. 282, 

* Meyar, ' 3itncon,' in Nea SchufSenog Eneyulopedia. 
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Mysteries of the Church, described by Ad^iey as ' a store- 
houae of eccledaBtioal archsology ' ; ' and a dialogue 
Against All Heresies. He also wrote expositioiu of the 
Nicene Creed, and ot^er treatises. 

7. The chief reforming movement in the finirteenth 
century was that of Wydif. 

John Wydif (c. 1325-1384) was bom in Yorkshire and 
educated at Oxford, where he became a scholar of 
Balliol, and then master (c. 1360). He was interested in 
mathematics and natural science, as well as in philosophy 
and theology. He became a doctor of theology not later 
than 1372, and then gave lectures on theology. About 
two years later he was made rector of Lutterworth, 
Leicestershire, a living which he held until hie death. 
Wyclif revived the study of the Scriptures, and sought a 
zeformation of the Church, especially on the religious and 
eocleaiaatical aide. He was sustained and protected by 
John of Lancaster. His principal writing was his Summa 
iheologitB, which is strongly polemic in character. Like 
Bradwardine he was an Augustinian. He was, indeed, a 
realistic philosopher ; but based himself chiefly on the 
Scriptures, and so received the title of Doctor evangdieus. 
With the help of his associateB he translated the Latin 
Bible into English, assigning to himself the New Testa- 
ment, and to his friend, Nicholas of Hereford, the Old 
Testament. The whole was revised in 1388 by John 
Purvey. Wyclif wrote : 

' Chriateii men aud women, olde and young, shulden itndy 
fast in the Now Testament, aod no simple man of wit shulde be 
aferde unmeaaiirably to study in the text of holy Writ. Pride 
and covetiae of clerka is cause of their blyndneaa and hereeie and 
priveth them fro verie underatonding of holy Writ. The New 
Teatament is of ful autorite and open to underatonding of simple 
men, as to tlie pyots that ben most needful to aalvation,' * 
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Wyclif opposed the abuse of the allegorioal method of 
exegesis, and exalted the authority of the Scriptures 
above the authority of the Church. He made an all- 
important statement, which became the Puritan watch- 
word in later times : ' The Holy Spirit teaches us the sense 
of Scripture as Christ opened the Scriptures to His 
apostles.' * 

Wyollf established an order of poor preaching priests, 
who went about like the earlier Dominicans preaching 
to the people. These and their followem were called 
Lollards, and were speedily declared heretical. The re- 
forming energies of Wyclif were at first directed against 
abuses of an ecclesiastical and economic kind ; but his 
actiTities, like his writings, covered a wide range. The 
latter included : De dvili dominio, De officio regie, De 
incarcerandia fiddibus, as well as sermons, polemic 
treatises, and the famous TritUoguB, Dtalogua, and Opus 
evangdicum. According to his disciple Thorpe, ' from 
him one could learn in truth what the Church of Christ 
is, and how it should be ruled and led.' * 

8. The rejorming apirit vxta tranaf erred from England 
to Bohemia through John Huss, who adopted esseniialiy 
the teaching of WycUf. 

John Hues (1369-1416) was a native of Bohemia, and 
studied at the university of Prague, where he took 
his degrees. He was ordained priest in 1400, became 
dean of the philosophical faculty a year later, and rector 
of the univerraty in 1402. A contest over the rival 
popes brought about a secession of the German professors 
and students in 1409. They removed to Leipzig, where 
a new university was established. Hubs adopted the 
views of Wyclif, and his teaching spread with great 
rapidity all over Bohemia until the mass of the 
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Bohemians had become Husdtes. The archbishop 
appealed to the pope, and Huss and his adherents were 
put under the ban. A oivil war ensued, which lasted 
for a long time, even aftei the condemnation of Hues. 
He was summoned to the Council of CoDstance, and 
burned at the stake as a heretio ; but be died pro- 
testing his innocence, saying : ' In the truth of the 
Goepel which I have written, taught, and preached, will 
I die to-day with gladness.' His writinge are for the 
most part polemic. In hie sermons be often reproduces 
Wyclif. In pastoral activity be was ' unsurpassed.' ^ 

The friend and follower of Hues, Jerome of Prague, 
was not long in sharing his fate. Jerome, (f 1416) 
studied in Prague, Oxford, Paris, Cologne, and Heidelberg. 
At Oxford be came under the influence of Wyclif, and 
carried back with him to Bohemia two of Wyclif a writ- 
ings, the Triaiogrts and the Dialogua, He supported 
Huss in bis attempts at reformation and in spreading the 
teachings of Wyclif, and remained true to botii these 
masters until after the death of Huss. Then for a time 
hia coinage gave way ; but at the close of a winter's 
imprisonment he defended both them and himself witli 
great spirit before the Council. Bracciolini describes 
his bearing with great admiration, crying : ' He stood 
t^ere fearless and unterrified, not alone despising death, 
but seeking it, so that you would have said he was another 
Cato. ... I praise not that which he advanced, if any- 
thing contrary to the institutions of the Church ; but I 
admire his learning, his eloquence, bis persuasiveness of 
speech, his adroitness in reply. . . . Kot Mutius hin^f 
suffered his arm to bum with such high courage as did 
this man his whole body. Nor did Socrates drink the 
poison BO willingly as he accepted the flames.' * 

He sufiEered on the very spot where Huss was burned. 
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9. The study of tke Scriptures was greatly provwUd by 
Nicolaus de Lyra, LacUiph of Saxony and others. 

1. NicxAaw de. Lyra (c. 1270-1340) was bom at Lyre, 
Fiance, and died at PariB. He wae a Franciscan, and in 
1326 vas made a provincial of his order. He studied the 
Orieotol languages as well as theology, and taught at the 
Sorbonne for many years. He spent his life in the study 
and exposition of the Soriptures, and thirty-eight years 
in writing hie oommentariea. He also wrote a com- 
mentary on the Lombard's SetUences, Quodlibeta, and 
three books against the Jews. His PostiUee are written 
in fifty books of nmning commentary on the whole Bible, 
incltiding the Apocrypha ; also thirty-fire books of 
moralia. There are three prologues : (1) a eulogy of 
Scripture ; (2) a atady of method ; (3) of the mystical 
meaning. Lyra mentions the four senses of Scripture, 
and then says : 

* All of them preeuppoK the literal Benw as the foundation. 
As a boilding, deolining from the foundation, is likely to fall j 
■o the myatio expontion, which deriatca from the litwal Mnse, 
must be reckoned nnbeooming and noaoitable.' 

And yet he adds : 

' I protest, I intend to «ny nothing either in the way of user- 
tion or det«rminatJOQ, except in relation to moh things aa have 
been oleoily settled by Holy Scripture on the authority of the 
Church, All besides must be taken as spoken aoholasticially and 
by way of eieroige j for which reason, I submit all I have said, 
wd aim to say, to the oorreotioD of our hoty mother the Church.' > 

It is astonishing Uiat Lyra accomplished so much while 
working within such limits. However, it is only in the 
field of the spiritual and practical interpretation of 
Soripture that the Church has ever claimed infallibility. 
It is GOTtain that piety and communion with Ood are 
absolutdy essential to an understanding of His Word. 

> NiooUu da Ljn. PaUiHa ptrpdMa, proL iL ; vide Brigga, S¥df o/ 
Holg Seriptvre, p. itii. 
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To knov the Bible it is necessaiy to know God aod His 
Chiist. The supreme interpreter of the Scriptures is 
the Holy Spirit. Lyra regarded the Cburoh as more 
completely under the influence of tiie Spirit than any of 
its individual members. He thetefoie submitted oU 
questions of faith and moralfi to the decison of the 
Qiurch ; and, in so doing, was not disloyal to that funda- 
mental principle, upon which the greatest leaders of the 
Church in all e^es have act«d, however defectiTe their 
appiehenaon of it may have beeu.^ He exerted a health- 
ful, levivii^ influence on Biblical study, and is certainly 
the chief exeget« of the Middle Ages. There is truth in 
the saying : ' If Lyra had not i^ped, Luther would not 
have danced.' * By Lyra and Wychf the seeds of a new 
exegesis were planted, which burst forth into fruitful 
life at the Reformation.' 

2. Next to Lyra may be mentioned the Carthusian, 
Liidol-ph of Saxony, wha flourished c. 1330, and wrote a 
life of Jesus Christ, which became influential and so 
remained until after the Reformation. It was not an 
historical study, but was useful for ethical purposes. 
Ludolph also wrote scholia on the Psalms. 

Among the other exegetes of the time may be men- 
tioned : 3. Pder Berchorius (f 1362), a French Domini- 
can, who wrote Ojna redudorii mordlia super tola Ubiia, 
in thirty-four books. He urged tropology, or moral 
exposition. 

4. Peier Eerenialiua (f 1436), a native of Flanders, 
wrote CateruB on the Psalms and the Gospels, taking as 
his model the Qloesa eontinva of Thomas Aquinas on the 
Gospels. 

6. Alphonsua Toatalus (f 1465), lecturer at Salamanca, 
bishop of Avila, and lord high chancellor of Castile, was 

1 FiAsBriggs, Study qf Brily Scripture, pp. 48* Hf., 680h^ 
■ Si Lyra nan Ivratiet, Lnlkerui turn uiUaMKt. 
• Vide BriggB, Sitidy if Holy Scriptim, p. 4fi&. 
TOL. U. F 
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one of the most learned men of hie time. He wrote a 
oommentar; on tlie greater part of the Bible, published 
at Venice 1728, in twenty-seven volumes folio, which 
is diffuse and dry, but learned. TTia Introduction to 
the Bibhoal writings, prefixed to the commentary on 
llattbew, is of little value. 

LaureiUius Valla (f 1457) returned to the grammataco- 
historical method of exegesis. As a humanist he belongs 
rather to the Modem Age.* 

6. Bemcirdine of Siena (f 1444), a Francisoan, and the 
first ^car-general of the Observantists, was noted for 
his preaching, and was called by Pius n, a second Paul. 
In addition to sermons he wrote a commentary on the 
Apocalypse. 

7. Augustine of Borne wrote oommentaries oa the 
EpisUea of Paul, the CathoUo Epistles, and the 
Apocalypse. 

8. Paulua Burgensia, bishop of Burgee (f 1435), ia 
described by Fliigge * as a converted Jew who showed 
many traces of Jewish learning. He wrote AdditUmta 
ad Xicola* Lyree postiUat in aacram Scripturam. 

9. John Latlebia; a Franciscan of England, wrot« 
MoreUia super Threnos Jeremta, and commentaries on 
Jeremiah, the Psalms, and the Acts. 

10. Many umvereities were founded in the latter part 
of the fourtetJith, the fifteenth, and the early sixteenA 
centuries, the most important of uihich were in Germany 
and after the model of Paris. 

In Germany were founded the universities of Prague 
(1348), Vienna (1366), Heidelberg (1386), Cologne (1388), 
Erfurt (1379-1392), WUr^mrg (1402-1582), LHpzig (1409), 
Sottoek (1419), Trioes (1454^1473), Greifswald (1456), 

> ri<i*pp.87t 

■ nogH, Ttrtuek eintr (hJcKieJiU lUr aeoieg<iau» WiuetuOut/Un, Ui 
p. 272. 
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SVeibwy (1457), IngcAatadt (1459-1472), Maiia (1477), 
Tubingen (1477), Wittenberg (1502), and Frankfvrt (1606). 

/n/to^wereopenedtheuniveraitieeof Penij;rta(1308) ; 
Piaa (1343), aubsequently the univeraity of the Floren- 
tine goTemment ; Pavia (1361), which served for the 
Milanese ; Ferrara (1391), and Turin (1406). 

France eatabUshed those of Avignon (1303), Cahors 
(1332), Gfwwftfe (1339), and Orange (1365). in the four- 
teenth eentnry, and ^ght others in the fifteenth century. 

In the Low Countries the university of Louvain was 
established in 1126. 

In Switzerland was opened tlie university of JBasd, 
1469. 

In Poland and Hungary were founded those of Cracow 
(1364rl397), Funfkirchen (1367), and Ofen Peat (Buda- 
pest, 1476-1477). 

In Spain a large number were founded, including those 
at Lerida (c. 1300), Perpignan (1349), Hwsca (1369), 
Barcelmia (1450), Saragoaaa (1474), Palma (1483), 
Sigiiaua (c. 1489), Akald (1499), and Vaienda (1600). 

In Sweden a univerEuty was opened at Upsala (1477). 

In Denmark one was established at Copenhagen (1478). 

In Scotland three were founded : one at St. Andrews 
(1411-1413) ; one at Olaagow (1460) ; and one at 
Aberdeen (1494). 

The greater universities had for tiie most part the 
font faculties : tiioae of arts, in which instruction was 
based on Aristotle ; medicine, in which the chief text- 
books were the works of Hippocrates, Galen, and 
Avicenna ; law, the study of which was baaed on civil 
and ecdesiaatical canons, collected in the Corpus juris 
cantmici ; and theology, based on the Lombard's Sentences, 

According to Bashdall, 

* Tbere were ... in every university town, aa in other im- 
portutt places, grammar Bchoola proper. ... In many oases . . . 
the nnivereity acquired juriBdiction over these schools. This 
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was the <MM in most Ofirmao univeisitiee. In others they i^ 
nuuned under the eoolemaatioal inepectioii to which they had 
been mbjeot before the rise of the nniveraity oorpcrations. . . . 
The old ecclesiastdoal Bchoob, in connection with cathedrala or 
other important ohaTohee, were not deetroyed by the growth 
of the anivendtieBiUid other sohools of the same kind were foiuided 
from time to time. ... In districts remote from univeraitiea 
there were ecdedastioal schools of a higher type. ... In some 
oouatriee the bulk of the inferior uleigy must haTO received their 
education in such aohook.' * 

Kogera says : 

* I am convinoed that [grammar eohools] were attached to 
every monast«ry, and that the extraordinary number of founda- 
tion schools established just after the Reformation of 1647 was 
not a new leal for a new learning, but a fresh and very inadequate 
supply of that which had been so suddenly and disastrously 
extingnished.' * 

11. The confiicta between the rival popes involved all 
Europe in political and ecdesiasHcal confusion. The 
University of Paris, under the lead of the great mystics, 
D'AiUy and Oerson, led in an attempt at reform through 
acamenical councils ; (mt they simply succeeded in 
8tr€3t0kening the papacy, after the schism vxis healed. 

The great schism in the papacy, which began in 1378 
between Urban vi. and Gement vn., the fonner at Borne, 
the latter at Avignon, France, involved the whole of 
Europe in civil and ecclesiastical war, to the seriona 
injury of religious and theological education. VariouB 
attempts to heal the schism were made from time to 
time ; until at last the chief civil governments, nnder 
the lead of the university of Paris, determined to bring 
it to an end. Three auccessdve reforming Councils were 
held : those of Pisa (1409), Constance (1414^X418), and 
Basel (1431-1443). These reforming Coundls were ably 
and conservatively conducted ; but they could not 

1 TUalidall. M pp. GS7, SOI. 

■ Rogers, Six Omturia of Wm-k and Waga, L p, ISS ; vide Bulidsll, 
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Bncceed, becanae of the nnwilliiigness of the papacy to be 
reformed, or to Bubmit to the Councils, and because of 
the nvairj of the dvil goTemmento. The Council of 
Pisa deposed both of the rival popes, and elected a 
third ; but as neithei of the liTala would yield, the result 
of this action was that three popoa were in the field. 
The Council of Conalance succeeded better in this r^ard. 
John zsm. was deposed ; Gregory zn. resigned volun- 
tarily ; and Benedict mi. could be disregarded, as he 
was recognised only in Peniscola, a small town of 
Valencia, Spain. A new pope was elected (1417), under 
tiie name of Martin T. ; and apparently the schism was 
healed. This Council, however, disgraced itself by 
violating the safe-conduct of John Hubs, and burning 
him at the stake. The new pope faUed to carry out the 
reforms proposed by the Counc^ ; and so, after his death, 
the Council of Baad was summoned to deal with hia 
Buooessor, Eugene iv. The Council suspended him in 
1438, deposed him in 1439, and elected as pope Ama- 
dous of Savoy under the name of Felix v. As Eugene 
would not submit, two rival popes were in the field. 
After his death the cardinals elected Nicolas T. (1447- 
1465), an exceedingly able, wise, and irenio pope, who 
soon persuaded Fehz to redgn, the Council to dissolve, 
fuid all Europe to unite under his jurisdiction. This 
reunion was celebrated by a Jubilee at Rome in 1450, 
which closes the period of the Middle Ages, leaving the 
papacy at the height of its supremacy over the world. 

The moat influential men in connection with the 
Council of Pisa were Petrus de Alliaco, bishop of Cambrai, 
and bis pupil John Gerson, chancellor of the University 
of Paris. 

1. Pdnia de. AUiaco (Pierra D'Ailly, 1360-1420) was a 
student of theology at the university of Paris (1372), and 
lectured on the Seniencea of the Lombard from 1376 
onward. In 1380 he was made doctor of theology and 
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professor, four years later Director of the College of 
Navarre, and in 1389 ohancellor of the university. 
Among his pupOs were Gerson and Nioolaus d^manges. 
He became bishop of Puy in 1396, of Cambrai in 1397, 
and cardinal in 1111. He wrote on many subjects, in- 
cluding : conunentaiies on the Soug of Soi^s, and the 
Penitential Psalms ; Qiusationes super IV libros e&UerUi- 
jmm, which were nominalistic ; De refornuUione eccUeicB, 
and De poteatate eedesicB. He was especially prominent 
at the Council of Constance, where he maintained the 
supreme authority of oacumenical councils. He also 
ui^ed the cause of union in the papacy and the reforma- 
tion of the Church. Yet he took an active part against 
heresy in the condemnation of John Huss. D'Ailly dis- 
tinguished between the Bible and tradition, between 
pope and council ; and as a nominalist was critical of 
Scholasticism, and espedaUy of the exaggeration and 
abuse of dialectic, which had degenerated into mere 
sophistry. At the Council of Constance he ' urged the 
appointment of "institutores Rhetoricie et linguanun 
Gnecee et Latinse," ' * 

2. John Qerson (1363-1429) studied at Paris with 
Pierre D'Ailly for seven years, and succeeded him oa 
professor ol theology and chancellor of the university. 
He was called Doctor christianisaim'ua. He sought to 
enrich scholasticism with mysticism, and wrote mystical 
and practical works, and commentaries on the Soi^ of 
Soi^, the Penitential Psalms, and the Lord's Prayer, 
with mystical, allegorical, and moral interpretations. 
He also wrote Monotesearon, a harmony of the Gospels, 
and Propimlioneg de senau Uterali aacrce 8crip/wr<B et 
de caiisia erraniium, in which he states the principles of 
catholic hermeneutics over against the hteralism of 
heretics. He wrote against the vain curiosity of the 
degenerate Scholasticism in matters of faith, and made 
1 Ruhdall, L p. Ml, «. 1 ; citing Von dcr Hanlt, I. ir. c. 127. 
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tbe ptofound statement that ' those who prefer the 
new woi^, oonduot themeelves after the manner of 
boys who eat the new and bitter fruits rather than the 
mature, digestible and healthful.' ' In his tract Da modia 
uniendi ac reforvumdi Ecdeaiam in condlio univeraaii 
he takes a general view of the Church aa conaieting of all 
those who beheve in ChriBt, ' be they Greeks or Latins or 
Barbarians.' * This larger Church he distinguishes from 
the particular Roman Catholic Church. Other works of 
importance were De reformatione theolagia, De unitate 
ecdesiasHca, De auferibililate papa ab tcdeeia. Trithe- 
miuB at the dose of the century called Geraon ' theolo- 
gorum sui temporis longe princeps.' ' 

I Qanon, Owro, i. ool. US uq. ■ Qerwm, Qp«M, 11, o(d. MI MJ. 
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PART II 

THE HODEKN AGE 



THE BITITiX or LBABNIHQ 

1. There vxu a prdiminanf revival of ckueical scholar- 
ehip in the late fourteerUh and early fifteenth centuries, 
which tended to the corruption of life and manners in the 
direction of heatheniam, and to the undermining of Christian 
life and education. 

We have seen that the aniTersity of Paris grev out of 
the cathedral school, and that the other early uiti- 
rersities of Northern Europe for the most part grew out 
of the migration of students and moAtera from Paris and 
Bologna, or the daughters of these univerdtiea. The 
inevitable result of the growth of the universities was the 
decline of the older cathedral schools ; for the best 
teachers and the most enei^etic scholars resorted to the 
miiverHities by preference. 

The establiahmont of the mendicant orders, the loca- 
tion of their chief seats at the universities, and their 
actave, energetic life, replacing the older contemplative 
Ufe of the Benedictines, drew the most vigorous of tlie 
young men to the new orders. The Benedictines de- 
clined in influence as the Franciscans, Dominicans, 
Augufitinians and other friars increased in teputataon. 
And so the monostio eohools lost their importance, as 
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the mendloant orders eatablished tiieir schools in con- 
nection frith the univeraities. Accordingly the tmi- 
Teiaitiea became the great seats of Geological aa well as 
of philosophical and grammatical education ; and the 
cathedral and monastic schools weie either discontinued, 
or reduced to small importance as mere grammar schools, 
or schools ol piety, from which the best students went to 
the uniTorsities. The study of theology was practically 
given over to the mendicant ordero, and especi^y to the 
Dominicans and the Franciscans, whose contests agitoted 
the universities and the Church until the Beformation, 

The study of theology at the universities was chieSy 
a study of the Sentences of the Lombard, elaborated by 
the great scholastics, Thomas, Bonaventura, Duns Scotus 
and Occam, with their numerous disciples. The dogmas 
of Christiauity were elaborated by tiie Aristotelian log^c, 
and in accordance with the Aristotelian cat^ories, into 
the moat refined and hair-splitting definitions and specu- 
lations. The dogmas of Christianity became abstract 
dogmas, of little practical interest or importance, mere 
intellectual balloons, or castles in the air. The in- 
evitable result was a barren and dead orthodoxy. The 
study of the Bible had been thrust into the background. 
It had become a preliminary study, leading up to the 
dogmatic system. The allegorical sense gave the dog- 
matic theologian whatever he wanted for his purpose. 

Hie great teachers of Paris, especially Gerson and 
Cl^maoges, recognised and strove to overcome these 
evils. The latter says ; 

' I am utonished that th« theatogiBQa of onr time read so oaro- 
leaaly the pages of the divine Testaments, enfeebling their spirita 
by tiie research for sterile eubtiltiee, and, to use the term of the 
Apostle, " doting about questioningB and disputes of words," ' 
that which is proper for sophista, but not for theologjans. The 
Apostle indicates here the procedure of those men who leaye the 

1 lTim.»t4. 
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vigoiona and fertile tree of the H0I7 SariptuTes, and seek their 
Donrlahment in doctrine in deaert and atenle plnoea. It is there 
UiAt titey angoish, in other terms, that they suffer of fasting, die 
of hunger, beoause they find no fruit ; or if they enoounter it, 
that fruit ia like the apples of Sodom, -which are beautiful and 
bright in appearance, but which at the touch reaolve themBelvea 
into duet and smoke. Yea, at first sophisms appear beautiful, 
ingenioiu, penetrating, keen ; but, if you tesa away the envelope 
of words to get at the fruit, it is nothing bat smoke, because M 
is empty within.' * 

The most practical study of theology at the uni- 
versities waa that oi canon taw; for this study 
involved the practice of law in the law-courts, and 
gave those skiUed in it the highest places in Church 
and State. 

Paris was the great school of Theology, Bologna the 
great school of Law, so recognised by the pope and the 
bishops for centuries. The Scholastic Theology and the 
Canon Law played into the hands of the pope and tiie 
curia. 

There gradoally arose, as we have seen, various move- 
ments for reform, chiefly on the practical side of the re- 
ligious life or of religious institution, and through the 
revival of mystic theology ; but all of these movements 
failed for the time, though not without some good results. 
So far as theological education is concerned, they accom- 
pli^ed nothing of importance. The reforming move- 
ments did not go deep enough ; and they did not propose 
any thorough-going principle of reform, or find for it a 
sufficiently authoritative baas. 

In the meanwhile divine Providence was preparing the 
way for the great Reformation in an extraordinary way 
and an unexpected manner, such as is usual with God, 
by the revival of classical scholarship and a return to 
Greek and Boman antiquity. This was brought about 
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in Beveral ways, all of whiclL oonspiied to tbe common 
end. 

It ie generally recognised at present that the revival of 
olaedcal Bcholarship was led by two great literary men : 
Petrarch (1304-1374) and Boccaccio (1313-1376). These 
were especially inbereeted in the literature of Rome and 
Greece. Petrarch has been called the ' first modem man,' * 
' In a new age he was the first to recognise the supreme 
importance of the old classical literature ' ; he ' prepared 
the soil of Italy for the reception of Greek culture,' but 
he regarded ' the study of the classics b« the handmaid 
of Christianity.'* Boccaccto was ' the first of modem men 
to study [clasedcal] Greek in Italy, and indeed in 
Europe.' * He learned his Greek from the pupils of the 
Calabrian monk Barlaam. Florence became the centre 
of a classical scholarship, which did not at first connect 
itself with the universities, but organised itself in associa- 
tions or academies entirely apart from univeisities or 
organised schools. The new learning was at first 
acquired by private study, from private teachers, as in 
ancient times. The students of classical antiquity were 
known as Humanista, This classical revival at ^e be- 
ginning had nothing to do with theology ; its tendency 
was rather away from theology. Indeed for a long time 
it was denioralising to Christian theology, and really a 
revival of heathenism. 

In the latter part of the fift«eoth century then arose at Florence 
a reformer who ' represents a religious reaction against the pagan 
tendenoies of some of the Humanists,' and -who wrot« a tract 
* deecribmg all learning as dangerous unless limited to a choaen 
few.' * Savonarola (14fi2-1498) was a mystic of a diSereut type 
from those of Paris. He was a preacher of repentance, and 
exposed from the pulpit the abuses existing among clergy and 
laity. He says of himself : ' I preach the regeneration of the 
Chnroh, taking tbe Scriptures as my sole guide.' He complains : 



1 Renui, Avemii;p. 828 (ed. 1882). 
1 Sindya, IL pp, 4 teq. * Ibid., p. 
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' Id the mandons of the great prelates there is no coneem s&ve 
for poetry and the oratorical art.* ' The theologianB of our time 
... do not know a shred of the Bible ; yea, they do not eren 
know the names of its books.' * Savonarola claimed the gift 
of prophecy, and predicted ruin for the impenitent. Even hia 
enemiee saw in him a reeemblanoe to John the Baptist. In his 
denunciatioQH he spared neither Rome nor the papacy. When 
his own city, which had protected him, was threatened with the 
interdict, he prepared an appeal from the pope to an oecumenical 
council. His enemies, by challenging him to an ordeal of fire, 
succeeded in destrojdng hia influence with the people ; and they 
tortured him into a retraction. But like Jerome of Pn^ue, he 
overcame his physical weakness and faced death with unflinching 
courage. At his deposition, when the officiating prelate declared : 
' Sepaio te ab ecclcaia militante et triumphante,' Savonarola 
cried: 'Hihtante, non triumphante: hoc enim tuum non est.' 
The Meditations, which he wrot« in the intervals of torture, were 
translated and oiroulated in Germany, Spain, France, and 
England, as well aa Italy. Luther published them with warm 
oommendation. 

2. The Council of Florence (1439), in the interest of the. 
reunion of the Eastern Churches taith the WeMem, brought a 
large number of Orientals to Italy, and restiJied in a revived 
iriierest in the study of Theology, especially of Comparative 
or Irmic Thedogy. 

The Council held at Ferrara in 1438, and removed to 
Florence in 1439, brought a large number of Greeks and 
Orientals to Italy in tiie interest of the reunion of the 
East and the West. Among them came a considerable 
number of learned men, who established themselves per- 
manently in Italy. These scholars brought with them 
the Greek language and Greek literature. Students of 
theology learned to know the Greek Bible and the 
Greek Fath^^ ; students of philosophy read Plato and 
Aristotle in the original. The Latin Church became 
oaoe more acquainted with the Greek and Oriental 
Churches.* 
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Of these Eastern scholars the chief were : 

(1) BeaaoTwn [c 1366-1472), aichbiahop of Niosa, who for 
ioB servioeB in behalf of reunion was made cardinal, and so spent 
hia last years in Italy. He BuRoanded himHelf with oumhera of 
Greek soholan, and became a great patron of clasdcal learning. 

(2) Another of theee learned Greeks was Thtodon of Oaza 
(1400-1475), the first professor uf Greek at Ferrara, who also 
tonght philosophy in Rome. He wrote a Greek gtammar, 
which was used as a text- book in Paris, Cambridge and Germany. 
Among his papila was the great German Hum&mst, Rudolphua 
Agricolo. 

(3) Argyroptdoa of Constantinople (1416-14S6) taught first at 
Padua, then at FloreDc«, and finally in Rome, where be became 
tlie instructor of the famous German, Reuchhn, oonceming wham 
he exclaimed : ' Lo I Greece through oiir exile has flown across 
the Alps.' * He became noted for his translations of Aristotle. 

(4) GemislM PltAon of Constantinople {& 1356-1450) was ons 
of tiie champions of the Greek Choroh at the Council of Florence. 
Ho taught the Platonic philosophy in Rorenoo, and renewed the 
etmggle between Plato and Aristotle. 

The Greeks in Italy were divided between Uiese two 
philosophers, and a great controversy arose as to their 
relative merits. The result was an increasing attention 
to Flato among the Humaniste, and an increasing desire 
to get rid of the dominant Aristotelian Scholasticism. 

The study of the classics carried with it the study of 
Chriatian antiquity and tiie rise of historic investdgation. 

The most important scholar in this regard was 
iMuraUius Valla (1407-1467). 

VdOa became the father of historical criticism^ He was 
tr^ned in Humanistdo studies, and, while professor of rhetoric at 
the nniversity of Pavia, wrot« QiuBstvmet diedeeiica and De 
tUgatUiis lalini sermonis, works chfurooterised by Wagenmana as 
* Humanism's open declaration of war ' against the logic and the 
Latin of the Schools.* The treatise on hatin paesed through 
fifty-nine editions in ^e years 1471-1S30. ' In his treatise on 
Dialectic he denounces (jie mediiBTal AristoteLans, Avicenna 

» FW«aMidy«,li. p. B4. 

■ WsgeDmsnn, 'LanreDtlns Vail*,' in Henog'i RaU-EneyUopadie/tr 
fntUtuntiieki Theat<igit tmd KircKe. 
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and Arerrote, sod attacks the philosophers of hia tune for their 
belief iD the infallibility of Aristotle.' ' The philoBophere, 
theologiaiu and jurists all rose up in arma, and Valla left Pavia. 
Some years later he entered the service of tiie Humaniat, Alf onco, 
king of Aragon a^d Sicily (c. 1435). Daring this period of his 
life he iiiTeetigat«d the sDuroeB of Canon Law, and proved that 
the so-oalled Donation of CtmglatUine was a peendonymouB work 
of mnoh later date. He also produced a CoBatio Ntm Tata- 
menti, first published by ErasmuB (1605), who praises the ' re- 
markable sagacity ' with which Valla has ' examined the i^ole 
New Testament,' and oonsiders him ' tinrivalled both in the 
sharpness of his inteUigenee and the tenacity of his memoi;.'* 
About the year 1446 Valla opened a school of Greek and Latin 
literature in Naples, and attracted a multitude of students. Two 
or three years later Pope Nicholas y. made him «erijjtor apos- 
ioUcaa. In I4G0 he became also professor of rhetoric in Rome, 
and under Calixtus m. (14S5) papal secretary. In addition to 
numerous IranHlationa from the Greek, his works include the 
famous Elegattiia and Dedamatio, and several influential 
treatises on Ethics. Luther declares that ' the like of (Valla) 
neither Italy nor the whole Church produced in many centiiriee.' ' 
' Laurenoius Valla ist der best wahl, den ich mein lebtag geeehn 
Oder erfaren hah. De Lbero arbitrio bene disputat.' * Erasmus 
wrote : ' Where is the man whose heart is so narrowed b; jealousy 
as not to have the highest praise for Valla, a man who with so 
much energy, zeal and labour refuted the stupiditiee of the Bar- 
barians, saved half-buried letters from extinction, restored Italy 
to her ancient splendour of eloquence, and forced even the 
learned to express themselves henceforth with mora ciroum- 
speotion T * To strike at Valla is to wound ' all men of letters.' 
He is ' eloquent above all others,' and ' has been rightly called 
" The Marrow of PeTfroadon." ' • 

3. The capture of Constantinople by the Turks in 1453 
drove large numbers of teamed Oreeka irUo exile, in Italy, and 
other parts of the West, where they greatly increased the 
knou^edge of Greek literature, both classical and theo- 
logical. 

Students of claBaical antdquity reaorted ,to Italy from 

> Sandj^ iL p. S7. ■ ErHmoa, ^p. 21, 182. 

* Beanta.'ytiUeL.'ialfaeSchi^-HenBpSneuriopedia, 

* Pteger, Tuchreden Lnthtri, 2Sr. ' ErumnB, J^. 28, 37. 
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oil over Europe to acquire the new learning, and tiiey 
carried it back \nth them to theii native lands. Thus 
HumaniBm spread rapidly ae a new intellectual force 
throughout the West. 

Eiasmua expressed tlie conviction of many when he 
said: 

' Latin erudition, however ample, is crippled and imperfect 
without Qreek. We liave in L&tin at beet some small streams 
and tuibid pools, while the; hare the clearest eprings and riveifi 
flowing with gold, I aee it is the merest madness to tonch with 
the little finger that principal part of tlieology which treats of 
the divine myHt«riea, without being famished with the apparatus 
of Greek.' ' They have neither sense nor shame who presume 
to write upon the Sacred Books, or indeed upon any of the books 
of the ancients, wit±ioat being tolerably furnished in both litera- 

Among the exiles from Constantinople came also 
learned men from among the Jews and the Oriental 
C^urcbee, who introduced the study of Oriental languages, 
especially Hebrew. The Hebrew Bible, the Talmud and 
the Jewish commentators b^;an to be studied by 
Christian soholars. 

4, The spread of the new learning was greatly aided by 
the invention of printing at Maim in 1440. 

Printing was introduced into Italy by two of the work- 
men of Fust the inventor, who set up a press at Subiaco 
in 1466, and then at Rome in 1467. The great printing 
press of Italy, however, was the Aldine at Venice, estab- 
lished in 1494, and sustained by the ' New Academy ' of 
Hellenists which was founded in 1500 by Aldus Manutius. 
This society proposed to print each month an edition of 
at least 1000 copies of some good author. 

* By tiie year 1500 about 5000 books had been produced in 
Italy, of which about 300 belong to Florence and Bologna, more 
than aOO to Milan, more than 900 to Rome, and 2835 to Venice.' ■ 

), 1*8, 182. » S»niJjs, li. p. B7. 
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EiraBmus teetifies to tiie liberality of the Italians, and 
especially of AlduB, in matters of literature ; saying ; 

' When I, a Holliuider, was pnbluhing in Italy my work on 
Proved, all the kuned who were within reach, came forward to 
mipply me with the anthon, not yet pnnted, Uiat they thought 
likely to be of nse to me. Aldus had nothing in his treasurea 
whidi he did not place at my eeirioe. ... I was asidsted by 
some whom I knew neither peisunally nor by name.' * 

6. Humanism found an early entrance into the Nelher- 
landa by attaching itself to the mystic tendency of the 
Brethren of tlie Common Life. 

Gerhard Oroote (1340-1384) and STorentiut Radewyns 
(1350-1400) founded the Brotherhood of the Common 
Life, which established schools for moral and religious 
education in the Netherlands and in Northern Germany. 
The instruction given was baaed upon the study of the 
Latin language. This led to a revival cd the study of the 
Latin classics in these schools. 

Nicolaus Cusanus and John Wessel were trained in 
them, and both added Greek and Hebrew to their Latin, 
and gathered ajicient manuscripts. 

WtcoIatM of Cum { 1401 -1494) was trained in Law, Mathematice 
and Astronomy, aa well as Tlieology and Philosophy. He be- 
longed to the UyBtioa who sought the reformation of the Chnrch, 
and wrote De eoncordantin eatholica. Like Oeraon he subordinated 
the pope to the oecumenical council. In his work, De doda 
ignorantia, he criticised the scholastic method. 

John Weaul (1420-1488) was noted for breadth of interest and 
a spirit of inquiry, that won for him the name magitUr amira- 
dielicm'um. Radolphns Agricola and John B«uchlin studied 
with him befoie going to Italy to enlai^ their knowledge of 
Greek. 

6. Eraamas summed up in himself all that was best in 
Humanism, and by his editions of the. Oreek Testament and 
of the Fathers gave a basis of authority. Biblical and 
Patristic, for the reformation of the Church. 

> Eriamni, Adagia j iridt Nichols, S^iiMtiti of Eramia, 1. pp. 487 M7- 
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The most dJetingniahed of the pupils of the Brethren 
of the Conunon Life was Erasmus of Eotterdam (1466- 
1636). He received his primary education among the 
Brethren at Deventer and Bois-le-Duc, and in 1187 
entered the Augustinlan monastery near Gouda, where he 
remained a close stndent for ten years. The bishop of 
Cambiai then sent him to Paris, where he studied and 
taught in the university. He devoted special attention 
to Greek, and wrote : 

' Hy Greek studloa are almost too much for my oouit^ i while 
I havs not Uie means of pnTcha.aiiig books, or the help of a 
teacher.' Again ho Hays : ' I have been applying my whole 
mind to the study of Greek ; and as soon aa I receive any money, 
I shall first buy Greek authors, and afterwards some clothes.' 
He oomplaina of ' a great penury of books ; leisure none ; health 
infirm ; ' yet declares : ' My whole soul is bent on acquiring the 
most perfect learning, and hence I have a supreme disregard for 
learning of a trivial kind.' 

' I am determined that it is better to learn late than to be 
without the knowledge which it is of the utmost importance to 
possess.' ' I began to look at Hebrew, but frightened by the 
Strangeness of the idiom, and iu oonaideration of my age tuid of 
the insofSQienoy of the human mind to master a multitude of 
sabjeots, I gave it up.' 

In his enthusiasm he declares : 

* If tliere is any fresh Gret^ to be bought, I had rather pawn 
my coat than not get it ; especially if it is something Christian, 
as the Psalms in Greek or tii6 Gospels.' > 

Erasmus travelled about from university to univercdty 
in France, England, Italy, the Netherlands and Switzer- 
land, in the interests of higher soholarehip ; and became 
the greatest scholar of his age. He paid several visits to 
England, and the English Humanists, Colet and Sir 
Thomas More, became his devoted friends. Both the 
great universities ' sought to have ' him, and he ' spent 
several months at Cambridge teaching Greek and 

1 Eroamiu, £j>p. 112, 113, ISO, 14S, 166, 180. 
VOL. u. a 
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Divinity.' ^ The latter p&rt of his life was passed ohiefly 
in Basel, and most of hia works appeared from the 
famous press of Froben. Erasmus sought and obtained 
release from his monastic tows, and oame into confliot 
with the monks in the interests of learning. He ardently 
espoused the cause of olasdc scholarship and of the study 
of the Fathers, as over agaanst mediteTal echolarehip and 
the ignorance of the rehgious orders of his time. His 
editions of the Qieek Testament, and of many of the 
Fatiiera, laid a basis for sound sohdaiship. He says 
himself: 

' Man; Ein indnoed to stady the Sacred Wrilangs, who would 
otherwise oever have read them, aa the; themselTes admit ; and 
a great many have began to stady Greek ; indeed, that is going 
on everywhere.' ' 

He regarded himself as called to do * the humblest part 
of the work ' to be done for theology, and says : 

' I wanted to oonstmot a road for other persooB of higher aims, 
BO that they might be leu impeded by pools and stumbling blocks 
in carrying home those fair and glorioos treaanies.' * 

The works of Erasmus include editions or translations 
of many of the greatest authors of the Christian and 
classical world. Of his original works tile best known 
are his famous satire Mori<e encomium, the Colloquies, 
letters, treatises on education, and on the Greek and 
Latin languages, the Enchiridion militis christiani and 
its companion Inetitvtio prindpia tJui^ani, and 
Ecclesiaetea, which emphasises the prophetic function of 
the Christian ministry. 

There are ooontleas teatimoniea from his cotemporaries to the 
uniqne place held by Erasmus. Reuchlin writ«e from Germany : 
* You alone bring us back some image of the ancient eloquence ; 
tiie rest of ns are a, mob.' More wiites from England conceming 
his Utopia : ' I want to know whether TunstoU approves, and 
Bualeiden, and yoor Chancellor . . . bat your vote alone will 

I Erumiu, Ep. 290. < Ibid., tOO. • Ibid., G22. 
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be fttnindantly aoffioieDt for mj judgment. We two are to my 
mind a multitude, u I think I oonld live happily with yon in any 
SoUtode,' Henry of QlaroB oriea : ' It wu a great thing to hare 
learned morality from Socrates . . . but I have reoeived much 
more from yon. Besides innnmerable other benefits, the chief 
is this : that yOQ have taught me to know Chiiat, and not to 
know Him only, but to imitate, to reverence and to love Him.' ^ 
Watoon writee : ' Yon are celebrated everywhere in Italy, 
especially among the learned of tlie highest note, . . . Yonr 
fameiBsproadthronghout all the ChriBtion world. . . . Wherever 
yon are, you so live as to seem present everywhere in C!hriatendom, 
aad will continue to live by the immortohty of yonr fame and the 
noble monuments yon will leave behind you. By yonr oorrec- 
tdon of the New Testament accompanied by your notes, you have 
thrown a marvellous light on Chnst, and deserved well of all His 
BealouB followerH.' * But Erasmus says : ' For myself I think 
nothing settled, unless I have the approval of Christ, on whose 
single vote all oor feUcity depends.' ' ' Hue discuntur disoipliiue, 
hno philofiophia, hue eloquentia, nt CSiristnm intelligamns, nt 
Christi gloriam oelebremus. Hio eat totins ccnditionis et elo- 
qncntia soopus.' * 

Eiasmus worked for a reform of the Church, especially 
on tiie side of learning and morals ; and he, like most of 
the Hnmaiusta, finally opposed Luther and the other 
Befonnerg, in the interests of learning and the unity of 
the Church. His dread of a confliot in the Church m&j 
he gathered from the fenrour of his appeal ag^nst 
national strife for those ' who glory in the name of 
Christ, of a Master who taught and exhihited nothing bat 
gentleness, who are members of one body, and are one 
flesh, quickened by the same Spirit, fed by the same 
sacraments, attached to the same Head, called to the 
SEune immortality, hoping for that highest communion, 
that as Christ and the Father are one, so we may be one 
with Him.* * 

1 Vide NichoU, SpitOei of Bnumta, li. pp. 370, SM, ISA mq. 

* Vide Nicholx, aid., a. pp. 3U <«. ' Brumiu, Bp. lit. 

* Ei-MiQiiB, CietTOnianut ; vide WoodwMd, Detidtritu Jfrwmu* son- 
MmiRjr Uu A m aiid JUethod of Sdueation, p. CS. 

* Erumui, £p. 231, 
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7. The Humanists of France were more of the IlaUan 
type. Thar chief theologian CUmangee combined myatie 
with hwnanislic attuUea. 

Qlie earliest French Hamaniat vas Jean de Monlreuil 
(1361-1418), ^o had, however, no position as a teaohar. 

Nieolat de CUmanget (e. 1367-1437), his friend, iraa the 
first great Humanist of France. He was educated in 
the university of Paris, at the college of Navarre, by 
Pierre D'Ailly and Qerson ; and taught rhetorio there. 
In 1393 he becamereotor of the nniTendty,and, four years 
later, papal secretary under Benedict xm. But in 1408 
he retired to a Cistercian cloister, and gave himself to 
Biblical study, which he felt had been neglected. In his 
work De studio theologieo he exalts the parish priest 
above the student, yet reoommen^ tlie study of theology 
and especially of the Stniptnres. He felt the influence of 
the Italian Humanists. In 1425 he returned to Paris 
to teach rhetoric and theology in the college of Navarre. 
ClSmanges was influential in the callii^ of the Council of 
Constance, but disappointed and displeased with its final 
action as to the papacy. Like his masters, D'Ailly and 
Gerson, he was opposed to the sophistry of the time. 
These Hme great mystios were sound in their mystioiBm, 
and ranphassed direct oommnnion with God and the 
Christiui life. Like Erasmus they worked for reform as 
middle men, and accomplished more than is recognised. 
All three have been neglected by both Protestants and 
Catiiolics — ^by the latter because, in the three reforming 
ooimcils vhioh they dominated, they exalted the 
authority of the (Boumenical council above that of the 
pope. Among the writings of Cl^manges may be men< 
tloned the tracts, De ruina ecckaice, De cormpto ecdeaicB 
statu, De fructu rerum advertanim, and his letters to 
D'Ailly, Gerson and others. 

The finrt soholftr offiomlly appointed to teuh oluEooal Qnek 
In Paria was Oregorio Tifemai (t 1466). He wu followed id 1476 
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bj Bermonymiu, the ' somewhat inoompeteot ' instrootw of 
Reaohlin, Eiasmna uid Budtens. AUander weu intiodnoed 
there by Eraamoa (1608), Bad became rector of the nniveraitj in 
lfil2, libFaiian of the Vfttican in 1517, and finally & carding 

The greateflt French HuiDiuust was Bvdaui (1467-1640), who 
won from Italy the Bapremacy in classical scholarship. Calvin 
colls him : ' piimum rei litororin deous et oohunen.' His influ- 
ence secured the establishment of the Corporation of the Royal 
R«adeis (1530), which developed into the OoUige de France. 
Sandys regards this foundation as ' perhapa his most important, 
certainly his moat permanent, seirioe to the cause of scholarship.'^ 

Faber SlapalenMt, Jacques Lef^vre d'!£taplea (tl636). Human- 
ist, pluloBopher, and theologian, was influential as a teacher in 
Paris. He is praised by Sir Thomas More ' as the restorer of trae 
Dialectic and true Fhiloaophy, eepecially that founded upon 
Aristotle,' and by Erasmus for his work on the New TestamenL' 
He published PBalUriwn quittiupkx {1S09), French vetsiona of the 
New Testament (1523), and the Psalter (1525), and flnaUy one 
of the entire Bible (1530), which served as a baaia for the better 
known version of Olevitan (1636). Stapulensis also produced 
commentaries ou the Scriptures and on Aristotle, and Latin 
translations of the Fathers and the Mystics. In the preface to 
his commentary on St. Paul's Epistles, he maintained the author- 
ity of the Scriptures and urged a reform c^ the Ghuroh. 

8. HumaiUam made its way into Germany and German 
universities. The earliest representatives vxre ^neaa 
Sylvius and Regiomonianus. The chief German Hvmamst, 
however, was Meuchlin, who laid the foundation for the 
study of the Old Testament in H^ew, 

\. Mneas Sylvius de Fi'ccofomint (1405-1464) 're- 
presented ItoUan HumaniBm in Vienna (1442-1455),' and 
won 'the gratitude of Germany for the teaching and 
the example which had led that laud to admire the 
studies of Humanism.'' As Pope Pius n. (1468) he 
coUected many valuable manuscripts and encouraged 
all the arts. 

2. iZefrionumtentM (1436-1476), archhiehop of Batisbon, 



> Vidt Swndjs, a. p. a&i. 
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was a friend of Brasarion, and taught and translated both 
Greek and Latin works. 

We may quote the summary statemeoit of Sandys as 
to the diSeient classes of Hmnaniste in G^many : 

' The Humanista of Germ&ny may be divided into three sac- 
oeBdve schools distiiiguished from one another in their lelation 
to tlie Chorob. (I) The Earlier or SehobuUc Homanista, who 
were loyal Biipport«ra of the Churoh, while they were eager for a 
reviTal of clasfdoal learning, and a new eystem of education. 
They are represented by the three great teaohers of North Ger- 
many, Budolfiu Agricola, Rudolf tod Langen, and Alexander 
Hegiua ; alao by Wimpfeling, the restorer of education in South 
Germany ; by Trithemius, one of the foundera of the Rhenish 
Society of Literature ; and by Eck, the famous opponent of 
Lather. They worked for the Revival of Learning in all branches 
of knoiriedge, while they hoped that the new learning would 
remain subaervient to the old theology, (2) The ItitermtdiaU 
or Bational HumaniHte, who took a rational view of Christianity 
and its creed, while they protested against the old soholastidsm, 
and against the externa! abuses of the Church. " They either did 
not support Luther, or soon deserted him, being conscious that 
his movement would lead to the destruction of all true culture." 
Their leaders were Beuchlln and Erasmus, and Conrad Math, 
the Canon of Qotha. " Their party and its true work of cultnre 
were shipwrecked by the tempest of the Reformation." (3) The 
Later or Protestant Humanists, who were ready to " protest " 
gainst everything— young men of great talent, but of lass learn- 
ing, whose love of liberty sometimM lapsed into licence. Theit 
leading spirit was Ulrich von Hutten. In oouise of time, some 
of them became Bational Humanists ; others, supporters of 
Iiuther. " While Erasmus, Reuchlin and Hath viewed Lather's 
propaganda with distrust," these younger Humaniste " flocked 
to the new standard of protest and revolt, and so doing brought 
culture into disgrace and shipwrecked the Revival of Learning 
in Germany." " The revolt of Luther caused the Church to 
reject Humanism, and was the deathblow of the Erasmian 
Reformation." ' ' 

This last statement, however, is rather extreme and 
unfair to the Beformere, who counted on their side one 
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of the greatest of the Humanists, Melandithon, the 
' Preceptor of Germany,' OamerailiiB, John 8turm, and 
many oth»«. 

3. RudoljAna Agricola (1444-1485) was trained at 
Derenter, Erfurt, Lourain, Cologne, Pavia, and Ferrara ; 
and taught at Heidelberg. He learned Greek of Theo- 
dorus Gaza, and in his last years studied Hebrew. He 
is said to hare been to Germany what Petrarch was to 
Italy, and was called by his cotemporariefl 'ft second 
Virgil.' » 

4. Hegius (1433-1498) 'made the school of Deventer 
the great educational centre of North Germany,' ' 
In his time ' the number of scholars rivalled those of a 
university, amounting, it is said, at one time to 2200.' * 
Erasmus writes of Agricola as ' the preceptor of my 
schoolmaster, Alexander Hegius, himself no d^enerate 
disciple of such a master.' * 

5. Jacob Wimpkaing (1450-1528) studied at Schlett- 
stadt, Freiburg, Erfurt, and finally at Heidelberg, where 
he afterwards (1498) became a professor and lectured on 
Jerome. At Strasburg and other cities he founded 
societies of literature. Through these as well as through 
his text-books and treatises on education he became 
widely influential in promoting liberal learning and 
improved methods of instruction. His numerous writings 
include works on theology, and he laboured for the 
Church as well as for the school. Erasmus calls him 
' the chief man of letters in his country, and the high 
priest of every Hmnanity.' • 

6. Johannes Triihemiua (1462-1516), abbot of Spon- 
heim, transfonned his monastery into a centre of learning 
and gathered a great hbrary there. He was a student of 
Hebrew and Greek, and "of the natural sciences; but 

' Vidt Ptt»r8on, Th4 Ethie ^ Frte Thought, p. 173. 

■ Saudyi, U.p. 356. ■ Nichols, Eput. Eratm., i. p. 17. 

* Etuiddb, ^, 33. • Jbid., 2»S. 
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exalted theology above tltem all, and niged theologiatu 
to study the Scriptnies. 

7. BeuchUn (1455-1622) waa trained in law, philo- 
sophy, and 'the three languages,' imd studied at 
Sohlettstadt, Freiburg, Paris, Basel, Orleans, Poitiers, 
Floienoe, and Borne. Qreek he learned of native 
Greeks ; Hebrew of John Wessel and Jewish Rabbis. 
He published a Greek grammar, and a Latin lexioon that 
passed through many editions. He laid the foundation 
for Hebrew scholarship among ChriBtians by publishing 
the first Hebrew gramniftr and lexicon, combined in the 
work De rudifrimtia ftebraida (1508).* Twelve years 
later he brought out a treatise De accentibua et ortha- 
graphia Unguee hebraiccB. He also studied Babbinical 
literature, and wrote on the cabala. There was a stifE 
battle in Germany between the Humaniste and the 
Obecurantists about Reuchlin and the study of the 
Hebrew language and the Jewish Talmud. Erasmus 
wrote to Raphael, the cardinal of St. George : 

' I do most eamesdy beseeoh and adjure 70a for the soke of 
good letters . . . that that distinguished man. Doctor John 
Beaohlin, may enjoy jour protection and goodwilL . . . He is 
one to whom all Ctonany ia indebted, having been the fiiat to 
arouse in that oonntry a love of Qreek and Hebrew litemtore.' * 

To Reuchlin Erasnma wrote : 

' When I read yoiir apology, oomposed with bo mnoh spirit and 
eloqoraoe, and such an exuberance of learning, I seemed to 
myself to be listening not to a culprit making his defence, but to 
a conqueror oelebiating liis tiinmph.' * 

Fisher, bishop of Rochester, says of Reuchlin : 

* He appean to me to hold the palm over all living authors, 

whose woi^ I have read, in the treatment of abstruse questions 

of Theology and of Philosophy.' * 

> Vidt Briggn, Slitdg qf Soly Seriptvre, ■pp. no tea, 

■" -- ''" • Am.,2s£ 
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8. MiUianua, (Jonrad Mutb of Erfurt (c. 1471-1626), a 
•ohoolmate of Erasmos at Deventer, was the chief of 
the group of HumanJBts which produced the BpiatoltB 
cfucurorum vtrorum, a series of satires which threw their 
opponents into confusion and contempt. The first 
volume was mainly composed by Johann Jager (Crotiis 
Rvbeanug), the second by Vlrich von Hutten (148S-1523), 
' the stormy petrel ' of the German Keformation.* 
Cologne was the chief seat of the opponents of Humanism, 
Erfurt of its friends. 

9. Johann von Staitpiiz (t 1324), Uie first dean of the 
theological faculty at Wittenberg, became vicar-general 
of the German Augustinians, and the teacher of Luther 
and his counsellor in the early stages of Ms reform. 
He was a man without stain and above reproach, a 
sajnt in the estimation of Protestant and C&tholic alike, 
an apostle of love and good works. He ranks with 
Erasmus and Sir Thomas More among those iienic 
spirits that sought a reform of the Church from within.* 
Luther was strongly influenced by his practical myaticiBm 
sold calls him his ' reverend father in Christ,' ' per quem 
primum coepit Evangelii lux de tenebris splendesoere in 
cordibuB nostria.' ' His chief mystic works are Von 
der Nachfolgung dee wtUigen Sterbene ChrisH, Von der 
Liebt OMea, and Von dtm heiligen rtchten chrittlichen 
Olavben. 

9. Humanism in England waa represented ehiefiy by 
Linacre, Sir Thomas More, and Cold. 

Sandys says that ' Modem English scholarship b^ns 
with Linacre and his two friends, William Grooyn and 
William Latimer.' * These introduced the humanistic 
olasaio study into the British universitdea. 

1 IAdAikj, Bittory t^lhe Rtformatw* <» QtmoKg, p. 7L 

■ Vidt Briin, CKurch Uttity, p. 420. 

■ rid* Schi^, tdL tL p. 119, n. 1. 
* Sudfi, U. p. 22S. 
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1. ThomoB Linaare (c. 1460-1524) was a nephew and 
pupil of William Selling, the first English Humanist to 
study Greek. Linaore studied at Oxford, and became 
Fellow of All Souls (1484). A year or two later he went 
to Italy, studied with Humanists in Borne, Florence, 
and Venice, and graduated in medicine at Padua (1492). 
Returning to England he gave lectures on Aristotle's 
MeteorcAogicOy which were attended by Sir Thomas More, 
either at Oxford or London. In 1509 he was appointed 
jdiyaidan to King Henry Tin., and nine years later he 
founded the College of Fhymcians. In addition to his 
scientific treatises and translations he wrote De. emen- 
daia Afructura liUivi termonia, which was reprinted on 
the continent with a letter of reoommeodatioa by 
Melanchthon. 

2. John Cola (c. 1467-1619) studied at Oxford, and 
then for three years in Italy, where he learned the rudi- 
ments of Greek. Betuming to Oxford he introduoed 
there the study of Plato, and gave lectures on t^e New 
Testament ' like one inspired.' * Among his hearers 
wei« all the doctors of Oxford.* At this time Erasmus 
visited Oxford, and became his intimate friend. In 
1604 Colet was made dean of St. Paul's, London, where he 
introduced expository preaching, and founded a great 
school. According to Erasmus, Colet united ' the highest 
learning with admirable piety,' and ' exerted a great and 
general influence.' England had not ' another more 
pous, or one who more truly knew Christ.' When he 
died, Erasmus exclaimed : ' What a man England has 
lost, and I — what a friend I ' * Colet's tract, A Bight 
Fruitful Admonilitm concerning the Order of a Good 
Christian Man'e Life, was first publi^ed in 1534, and 
afterwards incorporated in a book of Hatty Demtiona, 

■ Vide PlnmmcT, Engliili CKvrek HittBry, m>9-WS, p. ». 
• V<dt Erumus, gpp. IDS, 290. 

■ Tidt itebtff, T., purt ii. p. 653. 
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3. Thomas More (1478-1536) studied at Oxford, and 
then went to London for the study and practice of law. 
He became the most able and learned jurist of his time ; 
but was also interested in theology, and lectured in 
London on Augustine's City of Ood, In 1629 More 
succeeded Wolsey as Lord Chancellor. Five years later 
he was sent to the Towot, and in 1536 was beheaded. 
Erasmus writes of yieldii^ to the influence of 

' Thomas More, whose eloquence ia snoh that he could persoade 
eveo an enemy to do whatever he pleased, while my own affection 
for the man is bo great, that if he bode me daoce a hornpipe, I 
should do at once just as he bade me. ... I do not think, unless 
the vehemence of my love leads me astray, that Nature ever 
formed a mind more present, ready, sharp-sighted, and subtle, 
or, in a word, more absolutely furnished with every kind of 
faculty than his. Add to this a power of eipreasioD equal to hia 
intellect, a singalEtf cheerfulness of character and an abundance 
of wit, but only of the candid sort ; and you miss nothing that 
should be found in a perfect advocate.' ^ 

More maintained the rights of the crown of England 
over against papal encroachment, and the rights of the 
pope as the supreme head of the Church over against the 
royal ecclesiastical supremacy. He died a martyr to 
the great cause of the separation of the jurisdictions of 
Church and State. Moie's great work is his Utopia, in 
which he embodies his ideas of reform. Among his 
writings ate controveredal tracts against Luther and 
Tyndale. 

4. John Maker, bishop of Rochester (f 1636), was 
trained at Uie university of Cambridge, and served there 
as master, vice-chancellor, professor of divinity and 
chancellor. He took part in the establishment of Christ's 
College and St. John's, and was president of Queens' 
College for a time. Erasmus calls him ' that great 
chieftain of literature and piety.' ' Fisher admired 
Beuchlin and Erasmus, but wrote against Luther and 

I ErMmns, Bp. 101. * Vidt Erumua, Kp, 446. 
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(Ecolampadiiu. As an opponent at the royal sapremaoy 
lie ehaied the fate of More. 

The EngUsh HumaniBts, like the Continental, desired 
a peaceable reform by education, not a rerolntion. They 
were in general aooord with Erasmus, who wrote of them : 

' I hftva found in England ... so mach leuning and Dulton^ 
nod that of no oommon kind, bnt Teoondite, exact and anoien^ 
lAtin and Greek, that I now haidly want to go to Italy, except 
to seo it. When I Iut«a to my friend Culet, I can fancy I am 
listening to Plato himself. Who can fail to admire Grooyn, with 
•11 his enoycIopiediQ erudition T Can anything be more acnte, 
more profound, more refined, than the judgment of linacre T 
Has nature ever moulded anything gentler, pleasanter or happier, 
than the mind of Thonuta More T ' ' 

These men wished a refoim through a study of the 
original Soripturee and the Fathers. 

Among the Hamanists of England who sought to 
promote theological education were also : 

B. Cardinal Wohey (f 1630), founder of Christ Church (College), 
Oxford ; 6. TForAam, archbiehop of Cant«rbniy (f 1532), whom 
Erasmna pitused aa ' the patron of all the learned ' ; * and 7. 
Richard Fox, of Winchester (f 1638), founder of Corpua Christi 
College, Oxford, and of the first Greek leetoreahip in an Engliab 
nniversity.* Sir Thomas More saw no reason to prefer the nni- 
Teraitiea ot Paris and Lonvain to those of Oxford and Cambridge.* 
Ereunua wrote in 1616 : * About thirty years ago nothing was 
tanght at Cambridge but Alexander, the Parva Logiealia, as they 
are called, those old " dictates " of Aristotle, and questions from 
Scotus. In process of time Good Letters were introduced ; the 
■tady of Hathematios was added, and a new or at least a renovated 
Aristotle. Then came some acquaintance with Greek, and with 
many authors, whose very names were unknown to the beet 
Bobolart of a former time. Now I ask, what has been the result 
to the University ? It haa become so flourishing, that it may vie 
with the first schools of the age, and possesses men, compared with 
whom those old teoohcoB appear mere sbadom ot theologians.' ■ 

■ Vide Bandra, ti. p. 229. ■ Biaamai, Ep. 24X. 

• Vidt Riigp, Tfuotos:-'--' °—^-'-' "" — 

« F>i«NlcholB, i^iKi 

■ EiwauoJ, JEp. 441. 
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10. The Humani^ gradiuUly succeeded in transforming 
the greater pari of the universities and schools of Europe 
early in the sixteenth century. The study of the Greek and 
Latin dassics, of the Hebrew and Greek Scriptures, and of 
the Greek and Latin Fathers, was graduaUy introduced, 
and the Bdidastic Theology taas pushed into the background. 

This tranfiformation took place in Italy and Spain, no 
les8 than in Oennany and England ; and was peimanent 
in ite results. The Hiunaniat reformation was inter- 
rupted, and the Hmn&nists were divided into hostile 
camps, by the outbieak of the revolutionary Befoimation, 
led by Lnther and Zwingli. This was a reformation of 
religion, which pushed the reformation of scholarship 
into the background. Its immediate efiecta were 
disastrous to scholarship, especially in Northern Europe. 
Insurrectifms and dvil wars Bpread rapidly over Europe, 
and continued to work mischief for more than a century. 
But there was a peimanent gain to theolog;ical scholarship 
in spite of all. The Holy Scriptures were studied in the 
original languages by all the great scholars of the time, 
and Biblical texts were published by Protestants, 
CathoUce and Jews. 

Id Spain the ('Omplulnutan Polyglot waa pabliahed by Cardind 
Ximenee (1514-1617). In Italy the Oct^thtm Pac^ieriwn wm 
issued at Qenoa by Bishop Jnstiniaiiiu in 1610, the Aldine text 
of the SeptuEigint at Venioe in 1518. EraanmB published his 
Greek Testament at Basel in five editions (1616-1630). Prom 
the second edition (1619) Lnther made bis translation. Stephens 
published three editions in Paris (1646-1550), and one in GenevB 
(1561). The Hebrew Sible was printed at Boncino, Lombardy, 
in 1488, and at Naples in U91-1493. Another edition waa 
printed at Breeda in 1494, which Lather used in making bis 
version. The same text appeared in Bombeig's Rabbinical 
Bible (1616-1617), edited by Felix Fratensis. A second Rab- 
bini(»l Bible was pablished by Bamberg in 1524-1526, oarefuHy 
revised after the Uassoia by Jacob hen Chayim.* The Miahna 
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WM published at Naplea in 1402, the Babylonian Tftlmnd at 

Venice by Bombeig {in twelve volumes folio, 1620), the Jerusalem 
Tahnud at Venice by Bomberg (1622.1623). The ChriBtiHO 
Fathers were also published in original editions, aa well as the 
heathen olassioB in Greek and Latin, by the great pressea at Venice, 
Bawl, Paris, Geneva and elsewhere. 

The whole world, Jew and ChriBtian, Catholic and Pro- 
testant, bad Hebrew and Christian antiquity opened 
to tiiem aa never before. 
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CHAPTER II 

THE RSFOBIUTION 



Thi Ner Learning made its way gradnally into tlie 
midst of the umvereities and schools of Europe, not with- 
out Bevere oonflicta with the Old Learning. The 
Humanists, early in the sixteenth century, divided on the 
deeper question of leligjoua reform. The most of the 
HumaniBtfi remained Catholics, with Erasmus and 
Beuchlin, Sir Thomas More and Fisher, John Eck, and 
the Italian and Spanish Humamsts in a body. Few of 
them followed Melanchthon and Calvin into the Pro- 
testant camp. The Humanista wished a reform by 
scholarship, and especially by a return to Christian 
antiquity, the study of the Scriptures and the Fathers in 
the origiaal languages. The Protestants, under the lead 
of Luther and Zwingli, were more concerned to bring 
about a religious reform and do away with the abuses of 
religion. The Humanists in t^e main were unwilling 
to sacrifice CbristiaQ echolarsbip in the coufudon and 
storms of a religious rerolution. 

1. The revival of the study of Theology vxis dae in the 
main in the Protestant world to Melanchthon and John 
Calvin, and among CathoUca to John Eck and Ignatius 
Loyola. 

The original hostility of the New Learning to ihe Old 
had to be overcome, and a more comprehensive plan 
devised for the healthful and barmonious combination of 
the two. This was in a measure accomplished by 
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Melanchthon, C^vin, and tbdr associates among 
FroteBtants, and among Catholics especially by John 
Eck, Ignatius and the Jeenit Order. Calvin and 
Ignatius had the same teachers in the univeraity of Paris, 
and both aUke saw the defecto of the univerBity educa- 
tion. Both ahke organised colleges for the better train- 
ing of the Christian ministry. 

2. Luther introduced new lift arid spirit into theological 
edntcation in Northern Germany, Melanchthon gave it 
form and organiaalion, 

1. Martin Luther (1483-1546) was trained in law at 
the university of Erfurt, entered the Augustinian Order 
in 1505, and two years later became a priest. In 1508 
he was appointed professor of philosophy at the newly 
established university of Wittenberg, where he continued 
his studies in theology, and took his bachelor's and 
doctor's degrees. About the year 1613 he turned to 
lecturing on the Bible. He became intensely hostile to 
the Aristotelian philoaophjf and to SoholaBtdcism, and 
built his theology on the Scriptures and on St. Augustine. 
He gave to Wittenberg a Biblical rather than a human- 
istic character, and a mystic rather than a dogmatio 
spirit. The master of the German Reformation was 
a professor of theology, and began his work by train- 
ing students in the esegesis of the Psalter and the Pauline 
Epistles, These writings, expounded in the lecture- 
room at Wittenberg, became the pillars of the Re- 
formation. 



Luther entirely reformed theological instruction by 

introducing new principles and new methods. The 

concrete was substituted for the abstract, the intuitive 

method for the analytical. Luther taught the Bible in 

> HeUochtbon, Vita Lvt/Kri, p. 13 ; vidt Qieseler, W. p. IB, ». 6. 
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place of the Lombard and Thomas Aqulnaa. He fol- 
loved the Apostles and Prophets in preference to the 
Fathers and the Schoolmen.* Above all ' he recalled the 
minds of men to Uie Son of God.' * He said : 

* All right holy book* agree in this, that they altogether preMh 
and urge CSiruit This also is the true touchstone to teat all 
boob, . . . einoe every scripture shows Christ.' * 

Luther inmsted that the Scriptore should be its own in- 
terpreter, and urged the one hteral sense against the 
fourfold sense, yet claimed that faith was absolutely 
essential to the ezegete. 

* Every word should be allowed to stand in its natural iDeaiuDg, 
and that should not be abandoned onless faith forces us to iW 
' It is the attribute of Holy Scriptuie tbat ft interprets it«eU by 
passages and places which belong together, and oan only be 
nnderatood by the mle ol faith.' * 

Zwingli said : 

* Luther , . . bag searched out the meaning of Scripture with 
greater earnestness th&n any one on earth has done tor a thoniaod 
years. , . . What I have read of his writings (so for as concerns 
dogma, doctrine, opinions, and the sense of Scripture, for I have 
nothing to do with his quarrels] is generally so well fortified and 
grounded in the Word of God, tl^t it is not possible for any 
oreatnre to refute them.' * 

Ambrose Blaurer declared in 1623: 

' Luther, . . . above all other men, has so restricted bis under- 
■tanding, according to the exhortation of Paul, and forced it 
into subjection to the word of Christ, that he seldom decides by 
his own opinion, but by (Mmparing and explaining Scripture 
with Scripture, which is tbe highest art in commenting.' * 

' Fide Brlggs, tn A Sympotiae on Martin Luther by tht Proftttan ef 
the Union TheoloaiaU .Seminary in Sno York, 1S33, pp. 9 itq. 
■ Uc^anclithoD, VUa lulhm, p. 12. 

.\Vi\videSi\sgt,Stvdy(ifEi^ySenp(un,m.i52ieq. 

elor, IT. p. 83, 

• Blanrar, In FtlMli'i Beylraot nr BitfomaiionlgttcliichU, It, 19S; 
iMe Qiauler, it. pp. 7S tq., ». 119. 

VOL. 11. H 
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Melanobthon testifies to Ms extraordinary power as a 



* One man Is ua interpreter ; anotlier a lofpoian ; and still 
another an orator, affluent and beautiful in speech ; bat Luther 
is aU in aU. . . . Whatever he writes, whatever he utters, pieroes 
to the soul, fliea itself like arrows in the heart.' • 

But the chief merit of Luther as a teaober was his un- 
flinching fidelity to truth. The truth of God swayed 
him with irresistible power. At the Diet of Worms 
(1621) he cried : ' My conscience is bound in the Word of 
God : I cannot and will not recant anything. . . . Here 
I stand. I cannot do otherwise. God help me.' * 

He wrote to Melanchthon in 1530 : 

' To your great anxiety, by which jron are made weak, I am 
a oordi^ foe ; for the oanse is not ours. . . . So fta as the public 
oanse is conoemed, I am well content and satisfied ; for I know 
that it is right and true, and, what is mote, it is the cause of 
Christ and God Himself. For that reason, I am merely a spec- 
tator. If we tall, Christ will likewise tall ; andit He tall.Iwould 
rather fall witii Christ than stand with the emperor.' • 

Luther first appeared as a reformer in the publication of 
ninety-five Theses against the sale of indulgences (1517). 
He claimed that he was upholding the Scriptures and the 
teaching of the Church ; but in the heat of controversy 
be came into conflict with the common teaching and 
practice of the Church as expressed in the writings of 
great theologians and in papal decrees. He challenged 
the SoholasUc Theology and the authority of the pope, 
holding that only a general council could finally deter- 
mine articles of faith. But in a controversy with Eck 
at Leipzig (1519) he was forced by inevitable logic to 
justify Hubs in some matters, and so to deny the infallible 
authority of coimcils as well as of popes.* In tiie foUow- 

1 Vide Painter, LittJi4r On Mditcaiion, p. lOa 

» Vide Kidii, DocumvnU lUiutralive of tht ContineiUal RtfornuUitm, 
p. SB ; BiJKgB, Theological Symbolica, pp. 262 leg. , 271 lej. 
■ Vidt KTrn, ' Udauchtbon,' In Ifao Schaff-ltertBg Encydepediu. 
* Vide Brigga, Thtolvgicai Sytiiiaiict, pp. 162 leq., 16fi sej. 
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ing year he published his tracts : To the Christian 
Nobility of the German Nation, The Babylonian Goftivity 
o/ the Church, and The Liberty of a Christian Man. In 
tJiese be appealed to the SoriptuTea over f^aiost pope 
and council. Two years later be began to print in parte 
tianslations of the Bible in German.* Hiis work was 
completed in 1534, but be continued to revise it for the 
rest of his life. He eecuied the help of Melanchthon, 
Cruciger, Bugenhagen, Justus Jonas, and Aurogallua.* 
The translation was baaed upon the original Hebrew 
and Greek texte, compared with the Vulgate and the older 
German versionB. Luther's Bible has been the Bible 
of the German people from that day to this. Widely 
scattered in cheap editions, it greatly helped the progress 
of the Reformation. Luther also produced numerous 
commentaries, posUUcB and expository sermons, which 
were of great influence. The KirchenpostiUe Luther 
calls ' the very best book that I ever made.' ' The 
commentaries on Genesis, the Psalme, and Galatians 
were of special value. In addition to ins dogmatic and 
polemic writings and his numerous letters, Luther 
published woi^ of fundamental importance for symbolics 
and litoigicB. His catechiems were given symbolical 
authority by the Formula of Concord, as ' the Bible of the 
laity.' • The smaller catechism is an abridgment of the 
lai^r, and is based on the Decalogue, the Apostles' 
Creed, the Lord's Prayer and the Sacraments. In the 
preface to the Larger Cateohlam Luther writes : 

' I read and reoite word by word, in the morning and when I 
have lelaure, the Ten Conunandmenta, the Atticlea of the Creed, 
the IiOtd's Player, the Psalms, etc. . . . and I must remain and 
do cheerfully renuun a child and pupil of the catechism.* 

> ViiU Brlggi, Thealogicai SyoMUi, p. 168 ; Study qf Bitly Scripfim, 
pp. 2)6 lea. 
' VideSc^ll,Biatoiy(i/C3iriaiam(&urch,-7i.-pp.SieMg. 
W&ldi, II. 1112 ; vidt Qlaieler, W. pp. 654 uq., n. 12. 
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Lohe remarks of the smaller work : ' No other oateohism 
in &e world can be made a prayer of but this.' Leopold 
Ton Banke cried : 

it I 

TruUi, whloh u eniffident for the wiaeet of the m 

Luther's hymns are also household treasures among 
the Grerman people. Luther came into conflict with 
Erasmus on the freedom of the will, and with Zwingli 
OQ the Eucharist. He alienated the greater number of 
the Humanists, and destroyed the unity of the Keforma- 
tion by insisting that it Bhould go in bis way and in no 
other. He lacked the faculty of nice disctimination, and 
did injury to some of the cherished institutions and well- 
established doctrines of CbriBtianity. But the Churdi 
wae in bondage to a vast system of legalism, and it was 
Luther who spoke the master word that set men free. 
He had passed through an experience almost identici^ 
with that of St. Paul, and so was enabled to understand 
him better than any one since Augustine. It was the 
merit of Luther that he set forth the teaching of the 
Apostle Paul as the great trandorming power of the age.* 
Like the Baptist, ' monstravit agnum Dei, qui tulit 
peooata nostra.' ' 

2. Philip Melanchthon (1497-1660) was educated in 
humanistio studies at the Latin school of Pforzheim 
and at the universities of Heidelberg and Tiibingen. He 
was strongly influenced by Reuchlin, his great-uncle, 
and later by Erasmus, and so became a thorough 
Humanist. (Ecolampadius recommended him to the 
latter as ' a person plainly worthy of Erasmus' love, 
who may himself become a second Erasmus.' * Melan- 

I Von Buike, DtutxAe OachichU tn ZtUalter der R^ormation (1852*), 
U. p. 3S7 lyiiU Schaff, Orttdt of Chritlaulom, i. pp. 250 leq. 
« Vidt Bri^, Theoloaual Sumbolia, pp. IBS lee., ]fl7 ttq., 170 tea. 

* Mel&ncbtboD, Vita LtUhtn, p. 13 : v%dt QiBleler, iv. p. IS. *l 0. 

* Vidt NichoU, ii. p. 688. 
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flhtlion began his career by teaohing the classics at Tfibin- 
gen, and tben went to Wittenberg as professor of Greek. 
At Wittenberg be represented the bumanlstdo culture, 
which he combined with the more Biblical methods of 
Luther. Hia inaugural address, De corrigendts adolea- 
centice stuMis, ezcit«d extraordinary interest, and his 
lecture-ioom was thronged with students. In 1533 he 
reformed and reorganised the methods of the university, 
and this reform furnished the model for most of the 
Protestant universities of Germany. There were three 
professors of theology, the first of whom lectured on the 
New Testament, and the second on the Old Testament, 
while the third gave a more practical exposition of the 
Bible. Hebrew, Greek, and ethics were taught in the 
philosophical faculty. The SetUewxa of tiie Lombard 
and the old compendium of dogmatic were done away 
with. MelanchthoD devoted himself for a time chiefly 
to the philosophical faculty, in strictly humanistic 
studies ; but such interest was aroused by his lectures 
on the Greek Testament, that he was transferred to the 
theological faculty. 

Hatthesioa rolates that he came to Wittenberg at the age of 
twenty-five {in 1629), and there heard MeUmchHum lecture on 
the Epistle to the Romans, and on Rhetoric, Dialectic and 
Ethics ; abo Luther on leaiah ; JoBa» on the PBalma ; Bugen- 
hagtn on Corinthians ; Aiirogaitua on Hebrew grammar ; Frank 
of Weimar on Greek, eto.^ 

Melanchtbon became the great theologian of the 
Lutheran type of the Reformation. He rejected the 
Scholastic Theology ; and, following the method of the 
Positive Theology, based his teaching on the Scriptures, 
especially on the Epistle to the Romans. He was more 
comprehensive in his scholarship than Luther, and more 
irenic in his disposition.' Luther contrasts himself with 
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hia friend in the preface which he wrote to Melanchthon's 
Commentary on Colossians, Baying ; 

' I am rough, boisterona, atormy, uid aJtogether woriike. I 
am bom to fight agunat innumerahle monaten and devila. I 
must TsniDve stumps and stones, ont awaj thistles and thoroa, 
and clear the wild foresta ; but Miiat«r Philippmi oomee along 
softly and gently, sowing and watering with joy, according to 
the gifts which Qod haa abundantly bestowed npon him.' ' 

Aiter the death of Luther, Melanchthon developed 
still more in the irenio and humanistic direction toward 
which he waa naturally inclined, but he became involved 
in the Interimistic and Adiaphoristic Controversiea, and 
was charged with yielding too much in the interests of 
peace. The Aitgsburg Confeeeion, the Apology for that 
Confession, and the so-called Variata were all the work 
of Melanchthon. He also prepared other symbols in 
whole or in part.* His Loci communes rerum tke<dogi- 
carum, publidied in many editions (1521-1559), grew out 
of a course of lectures on the Romans. Luther called 
it, ' Uber invidite, non solum immorlalitate, sed et canone 
ecdesiasHco tUgnus.' * It became the standard system of 
theology of the Lutheran Reformation. Doraer dasaea 
it with Luther's three great tracts of the year 1520, 
saying: 'Tothereformationproclaimedinthesewritings 
and to no other did the German people subscribe.' ' 
Melanchthon's conunentariee were also of great value, 
especially those on the Romans and Colossians. His 
numerous writings include important works on t^e 
sacraments, wor^p, and government of the Church, 
on ethics, bomiletics, cat«chetics, and pedagogics, as 
well as on dogma, philosophy, and philology. He 
perpetuated the influence of Reuchiin, Wimpheling and 

> Yidt Sohiff, vi. p, 183. 

■ Vidt Brigga, Theologicai SgnMici, pp. I7S »iq., 181, 1S9 teq., 193 
SSiug. 

> vide HBCiKngei, ■ Uelanchtbon,' io EBrzog'i lUal-Encgiiepadit, 
ISSl'. 

* Ik>cii«i, OetchicMi der prolalaniiiehen Tluologie, p. 03. 
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Agrioola ; and be was the first Protestant to viite on 
the proper method of studying theol(^y, and the first 
to ' attempt a history of dogma.* ' It may safely be 
said that by his influence every department of theoli^y 
vas advanced.' ' 

The moBt of the German universities beoamd Protes- 
tant : Wittenberg, Erfurt, Leipzig, Frankfort, Oreifsuiald, 
Rostock, in the north ; and TUbingen and SeideSterg, in 
the south ; also Copenhagen in Dwmiark, and XJ-pstda in 
Sweden. Upon all of these the influence of Melanchthon 
was strong. New universities were organised under the 
same influence at Marbarg (1627), Eimigsberg (1544), 
Jena (1563-1558), Helmstddt (1676). The most of the 
univerdtiea, however, declined after the Reformation, 
with the exception of Wittenberg and Marburg in the 
north, and Tubingen and Heidelbeig in the south. 

Among tbe Mtholus of lFi((«R&er9 were : 3. JtMliM Jo»a« (t 1560), 
who called Erasmus his ' father is Christ,' and wu entnisted fay 
Luther and MelaDchthon with the translation of theii works from 
German into I^tin, or the reverse ; 4. Johann Bugenhagen 
(f 1568), who was iufluenoed by Erasmus to study the Scriptuies, 
helped Luther in his Biblio^ toanslatioD, published notafale 
oommentaiieB, and, aa superintendent of the reform in Denmark, 
reorganised the UmveTsity of Copenhagen ; 5. Maiihiaa Fladut 
lUyricus (t 1575), leader in the InterimiHtio. Adiaphonatio and 
Synergistio controveimes, author of works of great value to 
OiuTch historians and Biblical ex^^tce, among them the 
famous Magdeburg OerUaries, which originated with bim ■ 6. 
Martin Chtmnitx (f 1686), a leader in the preparation of several 
of the minor Protestant symbols and in the Adiaphoristic and 
Euch&ristio controversiea, and noted for tiia polemio against 
Rome, especially his Examen Ctmcilii Tridentini. 

The University of Marburg had among its first piofeesors of 
theology ! 7. Francois Lambert (f 1530), a Franoiaoan of Avignon 
who came under the influence of both Zwingli and Luther, took 
a leading part in the Reformation in Hesse, especially in the 
Hombe^ Synod, and published practical commentaries and 
dogmatic and polemic treatises ; 8, Andreaa Hyperint (f 1664), 

I Kin, ' HaUacbtboD, ' is JVcw Schaff-Sertng Sttcgdeptdia. 
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' tbe apiritual head of the Heesiaii Cborch ' and ' the father of 
Fraotic^ Theology,' ^ who wrote works of great importance, D» 
Tolimte Hudii AaAo^iei, De meihodo in ctmsoribenda Maloria 
ecelMtaetica eonailium, De formandia eoTtdortibvt taerii, and 

valoabte oommentaries. 

The University of Konigifterg aumbered amoDg its prof eseon : 
9, Aruireas Omander (t 1662), Hebrew scholar, controveraiftlist, 
and leader of the Befonnation in Nuremberg, whose works inchide 
a LatiD versioD of the Bible, a Harmony of the Gospels, and Tarioos 
polemio treatises. He is to be distinguiHhed from his eon l/ucaa 
(t 16(M), also preacher, tea«her, oontroTersialiBt, and the author 
(A important Biblical, historical and doctrinal workB. 

Among the theobgiana of Heidelberg were : 10. Jc^ Brem 
(t 1670), the leading reformer of the Duchy of Wiirt«mberg, 
active in many of the religious oontrOTersies of the time and in 
the reform of the University of Tiibingen (1537), author of the 
Confeseio Wirtembfrgiea, the Church Order of 1553-1669, and of 
several cat«chiBms of great usefulness ; also an ezegete of whom 
Luther said : ' No one of the theologians of our time bo explains 
and discourses of the Holy Soripturee as doee Brentius ; in euch 
a way that I oft«n wonder at his mind, sad doubt my own 
capacity. I beUeve that no one of us could do what he has 
done in explanation of the Gospel of John.'* 11. ZaehaHaa 
Ursin.ua (t 15S3), an assooiate of Melanchthon at Wittenberg, and 
teacher in the OoUegium SapietUia at Heidelberg, who helped to 
prepare the Heidelberg Catechism, and wrote on the Augiiywg 
Confesfion and the Formula of Concord ; 12. Caspar Oltvianva 
(t 1587), trained in theology at Geneva, whose chief work was 
done at Heidelberg, in the preparation of the HeideB>erg Cate- 
chism, in teaching, preaching and church organisation. 

At the University of Leipiig valuable woift was done in pre- 
paration for a sounder exegesis of the Greek Testament by the 
Greek scholar: 13. Camerarius (f 1S74), a disciple of Melan- 
chthon. 

The leading spirit in the University of Bostoek in his day was i 
14. ChylTous (t 1600), another pupil of Melanchthon and ' the 
last of the fathers of the Lutheran Church.' He was a mediating 
theologian, and an encyclopaedic scholar, and produced BegtUa 
ttadiorum, De studio fheohgim rede inchoando (1662, 1672), and 
other works of great influence in the fields of dogmatics, oate- 
oheticB, Church history and Biblical e: 
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The Unirenity of Tdbtn^en trained each scholara as : IS. Jaeob 
Andrea (f 1690), who helped to prepare the Swabiao-Saion 
Concordia, the Torgan Book, and the Formoht of Ckinooid, EUid 
wrote De ijulaumtione st'udii Aeologiei, De tlvdio eacranim 
litenirum, uid numeroua other works; 16. Piaeator (t 162S), 
tHithoT of & German version of the Bible, I^tin oommentariefl on 
both Testaments ^nd ^^ Anhang des herbonitehtn bt&lMcAen 
Ifereib, ' not«d for its wealth of arohroologioal, historical, and 
theological material.' * 

In Uie University of Copenhofen the Domsb theologian : 17. 
SieU Hemmingsen (t 1600), a devoted pupil of Melanchtbon, 
taught for thirty-seven years (1642-1S79). He published vain- 
able works in Esegetioal, Doctrinal and Proctict^ Theol(^;y, 
including the Way of Life (1970, English, 1570), in which the 
material is arranged on the principle of the Law and the OospeL* 

3. The University of Basel perpetvtUed the influence o/ 
Erasmus, but went over to the Zwinglian type of the Re 
formation under the chief reformer (Ecolampadius. 

\. (Eoolarrvpadius (Johann Heus^en, 1482-1531) was 
trained at Heilbronn, then studied law at Bologna, and 
at last philoeophy and theology at Heidelberg, where 
he waa greatly influenced by Thomas Aquinas and the 
Scholastic Mystics, especially Kichard of St. Victor and 
Gerson. He spent some years in tutoring and preaching, 
and then went to Tiibingen, where be met Melanchtbon. 
In 1614 he i«tuined to Heidelberg, and the following 
year was called to preach at Baael. There be entered 
into fellowship with Erasmus, and helped him in the 
publishing of his Greek Testament. In 1516 he began 
to lecture on the New Testament in the umveraity, and 
two years later he assisted Srasmus in bis second edition 
of the Greek text. The group of scholars to which both 
belonged is thus described by Erasmus : 

' I seem to be living in some ohuming sanotoary of the Muses, 
where a multitude of learned persons, and learned in no common 
foshioD, appears a thing of course. No one is igoorant of Latin ; 
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tume c^ Greek ; moet of tliem know Hebrew. This one exoela 
in the study of Hurtoiy, that one is deeply versed in Theoli^y; 
one in skilled in Mathematios, anotlier ie & etadent of Antiquity, 
and another is learned in the Law. Certainly up to thia time it 
haa never been my good fortune to hve in such an aooomplished 
society. Bat not to dwell upon that, what a (dnoere friendahip 
prev^ls among them all, what cheerfulness, what concord I 
You would Bwear they had only one mind among them.' • 

In 1520 the myBtic tendencies of (Ecolompadine led 
Mm to retire to a monastery ; but after two years he left, 
and became the chaplain of Franz von Sichingen. A few 
months later he accepted a call to Basel, where he spent 
t^ remainder of his life. He became a leader of the 
Beformation in Basel, though not its originator. After a 
long conflict the reforming party triumphed (1529), and 
Simon Qrynceua (f 1641) and Sebastian MUnster were 
added to the faculty of the nniverHity. The lectures of 
(Ecoiampadius in the university were chiefly upon the 
Scriptures, and bis oommentaries are among the moat 
valuable of the time. His writings include sermons, 
exegetical and polemical ta^atises, letters and transla- 
tions from the Fathers. He stood in close relations with 
Zwingli, and aided Bucer in his eflorts for peace. At the 
conference of Marbui^ (1629) he showed a conciliatory 
spirit, and in the following years he continued to work 
for union. In ISSi he drew up with the help of Myctmiits 
the flrst Confesdon of Basel, which is simple and mode- 
rate in statement.* 

The snooessor of (Beolampadiiu at Basel was : % OamUd My- 
conijig (f 1552), an asaoeiate of ZwingH, who helped to prepare 
both the First Confesffion of Baael and the First Helvetie Con- 

Among the theologians trained at Basel may be mentioned: 
3. VrbaKus Rhegiut (f 1641), a follower of Eok, who came under 
the influence of Erasmus and Zwin^, and took hie doctor's 
degree at BaaeL He became a leader of the Reformation in 
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LuDetnug and Humover, and pnbliahed nameroua doctrinal and 
polemioal works, maaj of which were translated into English ; 
4. Jdhaanea a Laaco (t 1560), author of the Ewden CateeAism 
and the Conjamo Londitienaia, a friend of Erasmus and other 
leading Humanists, who was charged with the saperintendence of 
aJl the churches in East Frieeland (c 1642), of all the congi«ga- 
tdons of foreign Protestants in London (1650), and of dl tiie 
Reformed ohocohee in Little Poland (c 1557). 

4. Zvjingli began a revival of the stvdj/ of Theology in 
Zurich ; and his influence loaa carried on by BvUinger, 
who organised both common and theological ediiication, and 
laid the basis for the anbaeqitenl university. 

1. Htddrach Zwingli (1484-1531) was educated at 
Bern and Vienna, and finally at Basel, where Thomas 
Wyttenbach (f 1626), professor of theology, taught him 
* to seek remiasioQ of sins in the death of Christ alone.' ^ 
He began his work as pastor at Glarus in 1506 ; and some 
years later, under the influence of Erasmus, he under- 
took the study of the Greek Testament, that he might 
' draw the doctrine of Christ from the original.' * In 
1616 he removed to Eimdedehi, where he began to pro- 
claim the mediatorial work of Christ and the authority 
of the Scriptures. Three years later he was called to the 
Great Minster at Ziirich, where he remained until his 
death. In Ziirich he studied Hebrew with a pupil of 
Reuchlin, and b^an a series of expository sermons by 
which he coveted the entire New Testament, save for the 
Apocalypse, in four years. These sermons produced a 
profound impression. In 1523 he published sixty-seven 
Theses, exalting Christ as the only Saviour, and Holy 
Scripture as the only infalhble authority. These articles 
are more comprehensive and dogmatic than those of 
Luther. They may be regarded as the basis of the Swiss 
Reformation. Zwingli defended them in a series of dis- 
putationa. He began his work of reform independently 

1 Vidt BctatI, Ta pp, 2Suq, 1 Vide Qiueler, W. p. 78, R. 17. 
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of LntlLer, and from a different point of view. He was 
stirred against idolatry rather tlian s^nst the abuse of 
indulgences. But, like Luther, be appealed to the 
Seriptures.* In 1625 Zwingli introduced in Zurich the 
study of iiie Bible in Hebrew, Greek and Latin, forming 
a kind of tbeologioal school. It seems to have been to 
some extent a revival of the ancient cathedral sdiool. 
Under the name of the Garotinum it developed into a 
famous institution. Myconius declared that, if Zwingli 
had lived to bring his plan to complete fulfilment, this 
school would have had no equal.* Bullinger, Myconiua, 
Fellican, Bibliandcr and other noted scholars took part 
in tlie building up of the institution. Zwingli sent a con- 
fession of fait^ to the Diet of Augsbui^ (1530), and an 
EzpoMtion of the Christian Faith to Francis i. (1531). He 
wrote a Commentariua de vera et falsa rdigione, which is 
said to be ' the first systematic exposition of the Re- 
formed faith ' ; * also treatises on Divine Providence and 
Christiian education, polemical, exegetioal, liturgical, and 
political works, sermons and letters. 

2. Benry BvUinger (1504-1575) was educated at 
Emmerich by the Brethren of the Common Life, and 
then at the university of Cologne. Influenced by a study 
of the Fathers and the Scriptures, as well as by the 
writings of Luther and Melanchthon, he became a 
Protestant in 1522. The following year he be^an to 
teach at the Cistercian monastery in Kappet, near 
ZQrioh, and there remained for six years, teaching the 
classics and the Bible. He became a close friend and 
supporter of Zwingli, and after his death the leader of 
the German Swiss Protestants. Bullinger raised the 
schools of Zurich to a high standard of excellence, and 
did much to promote theological scholarship. Peter 

I Vide Brlggs, Tluologieal Sumfxtlict, pp. 1S9 tq. 

■ Vide ChHstoSel, EvidToch Zteinsli, in Ltben und atugeuMiU 
adiriften dtr Voter tmd BtgrHndtr dtr r^ormtrtm Sircln, t p. 07. 
• FMJtSchkS, Til. p. 63. 
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Martyr, Pellioan and Bibliander were called to teach in 
the Carotinum. Proteetaiit refugees from France, Italy, 
England, and Germany came to Bullinger for refuge, 
like Bucer he worked on behalf of Church Unity, and 
Beza oalled him ' the common shepherd of all Christian 
Churches.' * He was one of the authors of the First 
Helretio Confession (1636), and joined with Calvin in the 
production of the Gonaenaus Tigvrintts (1549), which 
united the French and German Swiss on a common plat- 
form. The Second Hdvetlc Confession (1666) he wrote 
as his own confession of faith, in expectation of death 
(1662) : it became the bond of unity of all the Reformed 
Churches.* His writings oonmst of Latin commentaries 
on the whole New Testament save the Apocalypse ; 
sermons on several of the Prophets and on the Apoca- 
lypse; treatiees De ja-ovidentia, De gratia Dei juatificante, 
D& SaiftuTfB aancta atutontaU et certitudine, and other 
dogmatic woib ; SermoKwm decades quingue, on the 
Decalogue, the Apostles' Creed and the sacraments, 
highly valued in England and Holland ; historical works, 
and letters of great importance for the history of the 
Reformation ; and a book of Church Order, prepared 
with the help of Leo Judse, which remained in use for 
tiiree centuries. 

Among the ooholan that aasisted Zwinf^ and BnlliDgei the 
most important was: 3. Leo Juda (1482- 1642). He was trained 
»t Sohlettetadt, and wss a fellow-student of Zwingli at Basel 
He began as a stadant of medioine ; but, inflnenoed by Wjitteo- 
boch'i lectures aa Bomant, he joined Zwingli in the Btudy of 
thoobgy. He mooeeded his friend at Eineiedetn, and afterwards 
became his colleague and helper at Ziirioh (lfi23). He prepared 
■eren^ oatechisius, and became famoua for hie work as a trans- 
lator, especially for his Latin version of the Old Testament. He 
taught Hebrew in the Carolinum, and was the chief of the group 
of eoholoTB which produced the Zurich Bible (152C-152Q). What 
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Melonchthon was to Lather, that Leo was to Zwkigli ; and he 
helped Bullinger to carry on the great Beformor'a work. 

Pronunent among the reformers of Zurich were the Biblical 
(ohotan i 4. PtUican (f 1556), a disoiple of Reuchlin, and former 
aasooiate of (Eoolampadiua at Basel, who taught Hebrew and 
Greek at Zurich lor over thirty years, and published Commen- 
laria BibUorum ; S, BibliaiuleT (j" 1584), ' homo grammaticue,' a 
pupil <£ Fellioan, Capito, (Ecolampadius and Hyoonius, and 
Zwingli'e suooeesor se profeesor of theology, regarded by Hot- 
tiiiger as the father of Exegetical Theology in Switzerland.* 

Ziirioh became the refuge of several disciplei of the Spaniah 
mystio, Jvan dt Vatdit (t 1641). who produoed a profound im- 
pression by hie tract, Del Benefieio di Ckritto, and in his Alfiibeto 
ehrisliaTui sommed ap Chriatian perfection in holy tove. One cd 
the most noted of his many followers was : 6. Piebv Martin 
Vermigli (1600-1662), prior of the Augustinians at Lucca, who 
Bought to reform tbeologioal study in his mouaatcry, and pub- 
lished a tract on the Twelve Artdcles of the Christian Faith. 
Galled to account by his Order, he retired to Strasburg, and tlieie 
became profeasor of Hebrew (1543-1547). Cranmer invited h im 
to England, and he was made profeesor of Divinity at Oxford 
(1619). Forced to leave England by Mary's accession, he finally 
settled at Zurich (1665), where he taught Hebrew in the Carol- 
inum. His principal writings are commentariea, Loci eommanet, 
and doctrinal tracts. Among his disciples at Lucca was ZaniM 
(t 1690), who taught Hebrew at Straafaui^ (1553) and theology 
at Heidelberg (1668), and wrote on the nature of Qod, His woiki 
and His law. 

7. BerttardifUi OtxAino (1487-1664), a natJve of Siena and 
member of the new order of Capuchins, became the most popular 
preacher of Italy after Savonarola. He was strongly influenced 
by Juan de Vald^ and Peter Martyr, and was suspected of 
heresy. Taking refuge in Geneva (1542), he published many 
volumes of sermons and a commentary on Romana. Calvin 
pnused him for ' eminent teaming and exemplary life.' * In 
1647 he was called to England by Cranmer, and for some years 
worked in London as an evangelist {1547-1664}. On the acoee- 
sion of Mary he removed to Ziirich, where he came under the 
influence of LaiUut Sodnus. In 1561-1563 he published works 
which excited doubts of his orthodoxy, and led to his eipulaioa. 
Driven from place to place, ho died in Moravia the following yew. 
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Mention may also be made of ; 8. Boipiniait (1547-1626), wbo 
was head of the Carolinum for nearly twenty years, and produced 
numerous polemical and historioal works, eepecially in tJie £eld 
of Cbiistian Institutions. 

6. John Sturm organised the gymnasium of Strasburg 
in 1638, and Hartin Bucer organised the theological 
seminary there in 1544. 

John Sturm aad Martin Bucer were jointly responsible 
for the organisation of education at Strasburg. 

1. Stvrm (1507-1589) studied in the famous school of 
Li^ge and the uoiversity of Louvajn, and began his 
teaching at Paris. Through the influence of Bucer's 
writings be became a Protestant. He ia chiefly respon- 
sible for the oi^anisation of the gymnasium of Strasburg 
(1538), which he conducted for over forty years as the 
public school of the city. According to bis plan the 
study was carried on for ten years in as many classes. 
It was in preparation for the higher studies of the 
learned professions, law, medicine, and theology, and 
was humanistic throughout. Sturm's aims found 
expression in the phrase : Sapiens alque eloqu&ns pietas ; 
his ideas and methods in tbe treatise : De literarum 
IwUs rede aperiendis. His school bad at one time more 
than a thousand pupils assembled from all parts. Amoi^ 
tbe teachers of theology were Buoer, Calvin, Capito, 
Hedio, Peter Martyr, and Fagius. Sturm was called 
upon to organise other schools on the model of that at 
Strasbuig. His writings were numerous, including 
polemical tracts and letters of value, as well as works on 
pedagogy, rhetoric, etc. 

Among tlie pupils of Storm at Paris was the celebrated Human- 
ist and philosopher, Petrua Bamtu (1 1572), noted for his criticism 
of the Aristotelian philosophy and logic, who published Com- 
vunitmonan de religione ChrUtiaiia librt IV, 

2. MaHin Buctr (1491-1551) was trained at Schlett- 
Btadt, joined the Dominican Order, and continued his 
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education among the Humaniats at Heidelberg. He 
left the monastery in 1520, and served as pastor at 
Landetuhl, Wiasenburg, and finally at Strasburg (1523), 
where he anited with Zell, Capito, and Hedio in the 
leformatioD of the city. He organised evangelioal 
worship, Church goTemment, and the teaching of 
theology. Betweeu the years 1624 and 1644 he published 
DO less than three catechisms, and in 1630 prepared the 
Tarapditan Confession for the Diet of Augsbui^. He 
also helped Sturm in his school, and subsequently, in 
1644, organised a seminary for training in theology. 
Buoer was the chief mediating theologian on the Re- 
formed side. He was infiuenced by both Luther and 
Zwingli ; but took an independent position, and in his 
turn infiuenoed both Calvin and Melanchthon. It was 
Buoer who, with the help of Melanchthon, composed the 
Consultation of Hermann of Cologne, which Cranmer 
used in the preparation of the Book of Common Prayer.* 
Buoer was called by Cranmer to England, and settled 
at Cambridge in 1660, only to die the following year. 
His remarkable literary activity bore fruit in ihe fields 
of Bibhcal Exegesis, Dogmatics, Symbolics, Apolc^etics, 
Polemics, Irenios, Liturgies, Church Order, Pastoral 
Theology, and the History of Councils and Conferences. 
As an exegete he deserves special maition. Gryniens 
wrote to him in 1533 : ' Palmam tibi in saciis Uteris 
inter Germanos conoedo.' ' 

3. Capito (Wolfgang Eoepfel, 1478-1641} was educated at 
PfoTzheim and Ingolatadt, and finally at EVeiburg, when he 
studied medicine, law and theology. He became pcofesaor and 

preacher at Basel (1616}, aud there, under the influence of Eras- 
mus and other Humaniata, took up the study of the Soripturea. 
Ecaamus describes him as ' a man who, besides other acoomplish- 
menta, is pre-eminently skilled in three tongues, Greek, Latin, 
and Hebrew, and finally is a person of so moeh integrity and piety, 
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thftt I have never seen anytluDg more stainless.' * C&pito pab' 
liahed a PaoUerium hebraietim (151S), and a Hebrew grammar in 
Mveral editions (1616, 1518, 1625), tronslations of Hosea and of 
Chrysostom, two oatecliismB (1527, 1529), Von dtr Kirchen- 
KdilicAer vereiniffUTig (1633), and above all the Berliner Synodus 
(lfi32). He became with Buc«r a leader of the leform in StraS' 
tnug, and uaisted him in preparing the Tetrapoliton ConfesBion 
(1530). 

4. Ctupar Hedio (1494-1552) was trained at HoTzhnm, 
Freiburg and Baed, and became one of the leading reformera 
at Straabarg (1623). He was also aotive in builc£ng up the 
aohools there, and taught theology in the higher schooL He 
has been called the first Protestant Chureh historian, and his 
works include translations of Eusebins, Ru&nus, Sozomen, etc., 
and a chronide extending from the beginning of the world to 
the year 1513. 

The suoceesor of Capito at Strasbui^ was : S. Pauliu Fagiat 
{^ 1649), one of his students, and a, pupil of Eliaa Leoila, the great 
Jewish scholar, who, leather witb Jaodb ben Chayim, exerted 
a strong influence upon the Protestant reformers in their study 
of the Old Testament.* Fagius was called to England and 
appointed professor of Hebrew at Cambridge (1649), but died 
soon afterwards. His writings are on the Hebrew language (uid 
Old Testament exegesis. 

Among the students of Hebrew at Strosbnrg in the time of 
Capito and Buoer was : 6. Museuhu (Muesslin, f 1663), a mediat- 
ing theologian and worthy to stand with BulKnger, (Eoolam- 
padiuB and Helanchthon by the dde of Luther, Zwingli and 
Calvin, as one of the great exeget«s of the Reformation.' In 
addition to his valuable commentaries Musculus published trans- 
lations of the Qreek Fathers, Lod eommimea, a cal«chism, and 
doctrinal tracts. He preached for some years at Augsburg, bat 
was driven from there by the InUrim (1648), and became pro- 
fessor of theology at Bern. 

6. John Eck at the Vmversiti/ of IngciOadt reformed 
the study of Theology by a combination of Poaitive Theology 
tvitk Humanistic studies and the traditional Catholic 
Theology. 

John Eck (1466-1S43) was educated at Heidelbeig, 

1 Nichols, EpUiUt df Srtuntu, il. p. 828. 
■ Vidt Briggs, atuda t^ Holy Scriiivr*, pp. 140 Kq., 219 MB. 
• KWe Briggi, ibid., pp, 221, 467. 
TOL. II. I 
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Tubingen, Cologne, and Freibmg, at which last 
university he became a successful teacher. He was 
called to a theological chair at Ingolstadt in 1610 ; and 
by his influence there, which continued until his death, 
he made it the great Catholic university of Germany. 
He waa no less a Humanist than Melanchthon, and no 
less a Biblical scholar than Luther, having been trained 
in Greek and Hebrew as well. He differed from them 
in maintaining the traditional Komau Catholic Faith 
and Institutions, which he defended with Buch great 
ability that he was regarded as the chief champion of 
Rome on all ocoadons. His Enchiridion went through 
forty-six editions between 1525 and 1576, and is as 
truly Positive Theology, based on the Bible, as any of 
the writii^ of Luther or Melanchtlion. He also issued 
(1537) a German translation of the Bible over against 
that of Luther .1 

Among the p«ac«inakerB on the mde of Borne at the time of 
the Reformation may be mentioned : I. John Qropper (f 1559), 
a follower of Eraamua and supporter of Hermann of Cologne 
in his first efforts at reform. Gropper took part in several oon- 
ferenoea on behalf of Chnrch Unity, and diew up the canons of the 
reforming oounoil held at Cologne in 1536.* But he differed from 
the Protoatanta iireconcilablj on matters conoeming the Church, 
and became the opponent of Hermann after the appearance of 
hia Reforming CtmatitiJion, Qropper'a chief works are hia 
Enchiridion (1638), and IneUtaUo eaUiolica (1565), in which he 
makes use of the Poaitive Theology. 2. Qeorge Ctutander 
(t 1566), the greateat of all the Catholic peaoemakers, in hia Z>e 
officio pit ae publiea tranquiUilalia, etc (1561), and hia ContuUatia 
(1664), conaiden the differences between Catholics and Pro- 
teatanta in an iienio spirit and maies uaeful proposala for recon- 
ciliation.' 3. Qeorgt Witzd (t 1573), a pupil of Erasmus, in 
hia Mt&odiM Concordia eeckiiastiete (1537) urged reforma in 
doctrinal statementa and ecoleeiaatical uaagea, and in hia Via 

' Vide Greviog, Set aU junger 04UhTttr, IBOB. 

■ Carumet prvvineialit eoncSii Oobnaeniii, 163S ; vid* Brjggi, Th*t- 
togiaU Symbolica, p. 184. 
• Vidt Brigg», OhunA Unity, p. 421. 
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rtgia (1S64) propoaed the laying aside of scholastiD dt^matism 
sod » letuni to tlie mmplicity of doctrine and usage of &e eatly 
Churoh.> 

7. The VniverBtHes of Louvain and of AlcaM combined 
HumamHic studies with a reformed SchohuUdsm, 

The University ofAlccdd, Spain, was established c. 1600 
by Cardinal Ximenes, who organised several eoUeges 
for humanistic studies, Latin, Greek and Hebrew, and 
for the study of theology. The theological degrees were 
given the precedence of all the others. There were six 
professorships of theology proper, six of Church Law, 
and four of Greek and Hebrew, Biblical studies were 
emphasised by those who gave the first great Polyglot, 
the Complntensian, caUed after the ancient Complvtum, 
where the first college was established.. Some of the 
greatest scholars of Spain took part in this work, among 
them AVphanao de Zamora, also Demetrius Ducas of Crete. 

Th^ University of Louvain was founded in Brabant 
c. 1425 with aU the faculties save that of theology, 
which was added in 1431. Louvain was given in charge 
of the Dominicans and became the great seat of the 
Thomist Theology. Humanistic studies were introduced 
c. 1517 by the establishment of the Collegium Trilingue 
after tiie model of that of Aloali, for the study of Latin, 
Greek, and Hebrew. These two reformed universities, 
combining Humanism with the Scholasticism of Thomas 
Aquinas, were chiefiy responsible for the newer 
Scholasticism of the sixteenth century, which put aside 
the corrupt and hair-splitting Scholasticism of the 
fifteenth century and reverted to the pure Scholasticism 
of Thomas. The study of theology throughout the 
Bioman Catholic world was greatly influenced by this. 



V (t 1617) rose to the highMrt poaitionB in the Chorch, 
U archbisht^ (^ Toledo, primate of Spain, cardinal, and in- 

' Tide Briggi, TktalogiaU Sj/mboliee, pp. 20 teq. 
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qniaitor-general. He refonaed the clergy, regular and secular, 
reorganised and strengthened the nniTersitiee, iasned the Com- 
fivteaman Polyglot, and reriTcd the study of Uie Scholastic 
Theology of Thomas Aquinas. 

2. Franaaeo ViOoria (| 1546) was influenced by Ximenea, 
and becaroe the father of the newer Scholasticism. His pupils, 
Mdchior Cano and Dominica Soto, exerted immenae influenoe in 
the reformation of theology, eapeciatly in the Council of Trent 

3. Mdehior Cano (t 1560), of the Universities of AloaI& and 
Salamanca, a JDominioan, aad a bitter opponent of the JeHuita, 
maintained in hia Loci Aeologici the fundamental importance of 
the Positive over against tlie Scholastic Theology.' 

4. Dominieo Soto (t 1660] vas noted both as a Biblical exegete 
and B8 dogmatic theologian. 

6. Thomas de Via Cajttatutt (t 1534), Italian Dominican and 
cardinal, who oonfened with Lnther as pap^ delegate (1618), 
was one of the foremost soholastio theologtaiis of the age, tuid the 
author of a notable commentary on Thomas Aquinas. But he 
also realised the importance of Biblical study, and prepared a 
literal teanslation of the Bible, and oommentariea on most of ita 

Among the Biblical scholars of the time were the Dominicans : 
6. Sanies Pagnintu oi Lucca (tlMl), whoee studies in the 
Hebrew language bore fruit in aeveral important worka, including 
a Latin version of the Hebrew Bible and Itagoga ad taerat 
liUerat Ubt/ I. ; 7. Sixttu of Siena (f 1560), whoee BiblioOteea 
sanda contains valuable material for Biblical oriticism and the 
history ot exegeais ; * S. the cardinal, Sadoleto (1 1547), a member 
of the Oratory of Divine Love, and one of the ableet men in 
Rome;* and9. lfa«iua(t 1573), oounoillorof theDukeof Geves, 
and collaborator with Arias MotUanua and others in the prepara- 
tion of the Antwerp Polyglot.* 

8. John Calvin in his organisati<m of the Academy of 
Geneva made it the centre and norm of theological education 
for aU the Churches of the Sef armed type. 

The Academy of Geneva was baaed on those of Stras- 
buig and Lausanne. The Academy at Lausanne was 
oi^anised by Mathurin Cordier in 1545. It was preceded 

1 Vide HeiurlcL ThmtogiMcht Encj/ldopUdit, pp. 271, 849. 
> Vidt Heinricl, iWrf., p. 80. 

* Vidt Br^B, Theclogwd Symbelict, p. 101. 

* Vidt Brigga, Slttds n/ Hoty Scripljirt, pp. 222, 2S0. 
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by a school of religion, founded by the citizens of Bern 
in 1537, in which Viret taught the Greek Testament. 
The Academy of Lausanne was the first academy of the 
Reformed Church using the French language, and to it 
laige numbers of Frenchmen r^orted. In 1558 there 
were as many as seren hundred students. Hebrew was 
taught there by Merlin, theology by Bebit, the Hellenist, 
Greek (after 1549) by Beza. But the institution was 
soon eohpBed by the Academy of Qenem, founded by 
Calvin in 1559. 

1. MathuTin CordUr (1479-1664) was one of the chief Hnmui- 
ist teoohera of Franoe. Ubicunqu^ doedrit Maluriwu Corderwa, 
fior^wit honm littera. He had been the instructor ol Calvin 
at Faria, and woa alwaya esteemed by him as a great teacher and 
bis own adviaer in all matters of education. Calvin dedicated 
his Commenlaty on Thetsalimiani to Cordier, sajing : ' Xour 
principles have been to me of such help that I ce^rd myself as 
indebted to yon for my mibsequent progress. And I have 
wished to bear witnees to posterity ; so tiiat, if they should 
attseh any value to my writings, they may recognise that these 
proceed in part from yon.' 

In 1667 Coidier resigned from the headship of the academy 
in Lausanne on account of his age, but two years later was called 
to Geneva to assist in the founding of the Geneva Academy. 
There he finished Ms famous CoUoquia, which were published in 
the year of his death. 

2. William Ford (t 1666), a pupil of Sla^uktuia at Paris, 
and an associate of (Ecolampadins at Basel, became a leader of 
the BeformatioD, at first in Geneva {1532], and then in Nea- 
oh&teL It was Farel who wonred for Geneva the services of 

3. Piare Tint (f 1671), the reformer of Lausanne, having 
wodced in Geneva aa Farel's aaidstant and afterwards at Neu- 
oh&tel, setded as pastor and teacher in Lausanne for twenty-two 
years. In 1669 he went ta Geneva as preacher, and spent his 
last years in service as an evangelist at Nimes, Lyons and else- 
where, and as teacher of theology in the Academies of Ntmes 
(1561) and Orthez (1506). He wrote many useful works on the 
Soriptureo and Christian Doctrine and Institutions, the most 
important being an Inatmetitm e^ettienne en la doctrine de la 
oy et de Fivangik. 
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4, John CtUvin (1609-1564) was bom at Noyon, in 
Picaidy, and vent to Paris to study for the priesthood 
(1623). He was trained in the classics under Cordier at 
the Cdl^e de la Maiche, and then was transferred to 
the Collie de Hontadgn, ^Hiich Loyola entered before 
Cal™ left. In 1528 he turned his attention to legal 
studies, and went to Orleans, and in the following year 
to Boui^ges. In 1631 be returned to Paris to study 
theology. There the Humanist became a Proteetant. 
In 1534 he was compelled to flee from Paris, and, after 
some months of wandering, retired to Basel, where he 
remained for over a year. At Basel he studied Hebrew 
with Qrynasua, and completed and published his 
iTtstU-tttea of the Christian EeUgian (1636), the moat 
important product of the Poitive Theology of the 
sixteenth century. Like tiio other reformers, Calvin 
discarded the Scholastic Theology, and turned to the 
Scriptures as ^one possessed of divine auUiority, and 
to the Creeds of the ancient Church as valid sumjnariee 
of tbe doctrines of Scripture. He sought his material 
in the Bible, and his structural principle, not in the 
Arigtotelian philosophy, but in the Aposties' Creed, 
whose order he followed strictly, only making a fourfold 
instead of the traditional twelvefold division. That 
same year Calvin went to Geneva, and there took part 
in the work of reform ; but in 1538 he was forced to 
retire. He then went to Straaburg, where for three years 
he preached to the French refugees and taught in the 
academy. In 1541 he was recalled to Geneva, and at 
once became the chief reformer, not only of Geneva, 
but also of Switzerland, and of the Befonned branch of 
Protestantism in all other countries. Calvin was distin- 
guished especially as a teacher,and by his practical execu- 
tive ability, ffis chief merit as a reformer was in the 
field, not of doctrine, but of institution : in his oi^ani- 
sation of the Church on a presbyterial bads, in his pre- 
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paration of a normal liturgy for the Reformed ChnroheB, 
and in his establishment of a thorough theological 
edncatioa.' He greatly valued religious education, but 
was obhged to devote himself at first to more essential 
things, while the educational part of the reform was 
carried on at Lausanne. Butinl559theGenevaAcadeniy 
was founded, and Beta was called from Lausanne to aid 
in the work. 

There were two departments : the Sehola privaia, ooimating 
of seven classes, a preparatory school in the GaseicB, Diadeotio 
and Rhetoric ; and the Sehola publico, in whiob theologiaiis 
taught. Cotirsea were given in Theology, Hebrew, Qrtek, ood 
B^lioal ExegeMt, &a well as in Physict, MaAematict, Dialeelio 
and Bhetorie. Theology was taught bj Calvin, or by Bezs, A 
sennoQ was given every day, special prayers onoe a week : a 
oonferenoe was held weekly, so also a discussion on theological 
questions, making the total.nnmber of hours thirty a week, five 
each day. At the time of Calvin's death (1564) Uie unmbet of 
studeniB in his aoademy had reached 1000; 

The Bohool of Calvin educated the ministry for French 
Switzerland and Protestant France, and many of the 
fathers of Scottish and EngHsh PreebyterianiBm were 
trained there. Among Calvin's own students were John 
Knox, Francois du Jon, Lambert Daneau, and many 
other notable theologians. 

Calvin was influential also as a practical and an irenio 
theologian. By friendly correspondence with Bullinger 
and other Zwingtians he brought the German and French 
Swiss into harmony and unified the Keformed Churches 
throughout Europe. He kept in touch with the leaders 
of the Church of England on the one hand, and with the 
Waldensians and Bohemian Brethren on the other. 
He always retained the respeot of Luther and the friend- 
ship of Melanchthon. 

In his Augustinianism Calvin was more moderate and 

cautious than Luther, and he is not rraponsible for the 

> Tide Brlggi, ThtologUal Symbolia, pp. 18t mj. 
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higher and more polemic Augustinianiam of his soholastio 
suooesBors. Beza, rather than Calvin, is the 3real fatter 
of Bchdaatic Calvimsm.* In tlie Euoharistio contro- 
Tersy Calvin as well as Buoer took an intermediate 
position, which was adopted by aU the Befoimed 
Chuiohes and the Chuigh of England.* He was associated 
with BulUnger in the preparation of the ZUrich Con- 
sensus (1649), and composed the OaJiican Confession 
(1669) with the help of his pupil Chandieu. He also 
drew up the Conaenaut OeaevenHa, and published three 
catechisms (1637, 1542, 1645). His works on the worship 
and government of the Church were of fundamental 
importance. He also produced many polemic and 
apologetic treatises, and an extraordinary number of 
letters and sermons. He was the greatest ezegete of 
the Reformation, and remarkable for his insistence upon 
the activity of ihe Holy Spirit in connection with the 
Scriptures. He declared : 

' Aa Qod alone ia e, BufBcient witness of Himself in His own 
Word, BO also the Word will never gain credit in the hearts of 
men till it be confirmed by the internal testimony of the Spirit. 
It is necessary, theiefore, that the same Spirit, who spake by 
the mouths of the prophets, should penetrate into our hearts 
to ooDvinoe ua that they faithfully detiveied the oracles which 
were divinely entrusted to them.' * 

Arminius {f 1609] wrote of Calvin : ' Next to the study of the 
SeriptuTM, which I earnestly inoulcat«, I exhort my pupils to 
peruse Calvin's Commenlariee. ... I affirm that he excels 
beyond comparison in the interpretation of Scripture, and that 
his commentaries ought to be more highly valued than all that ia 
handed down to us by the Ubrary of the Fathers ; so that I 
acknowledge him to have posBBSaed above most others, or rather 
above all other men, what may be colled an eminent spirit of 
prophecy.' Hooker (f 1600) declared that Calvin held among 
the preachers of the Reformed Churches the same place that the 
Master of Sentences held in the Church of Rome ; and Bishop 

t Vide Brinn, Tiualogieal Smboliet, pp. 183 tea., 209, 282 aeg. 

* FiiieBriKEP, OKurch Unity, p. 269. 

• OslTia, liutiitUtt, i. Tinde Briggt, Andy ttfHaly Saijittire, p. 112. 
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HaJl reckoned him ' among the beat interpretera of Scripton 
siiioe the ApoBtlee left the earth,' 

Manj dnoe hia time hare cried irith Soaligei (f 1609) : Solut 
inter Aeologoi Cahiinvs.^ 

6. Theodore Beza (1519-1605) succeeded CalTin at 
Geneva, and was in some reepecte a more dominating 
personality. He aim was a Frenchman, son of the royal 
governor of V^zelay, Bm^undy. He was educated in 
the olasaice at Pane, Orleans, and Bouiges ; cuid then 
returned to Orleans for the study of law (1535-1639). 
He practised law in Paris for a short time, bnt was 
more interested in humanistic studies. In 1648 he 
went to Geneva, where he was warmly received by Calvin. 
The following year he became professor of Greek at the 
Academy of Lausanne, where he remained till 1558, 
when he became profeesoi of Greek at Geneva. After 
the death of Calvin in 1664 he became his successor 
and the great leader of the Beformation in the French 
Cantons, and indeed in France and all over the Reformed 
world. As Choisy saya : ' The Protestant youth for 
nearly forty years thronged his lectiire-room to hear his 
theological lectures, in which he expounded the purest 
Calvinisiio orthodoxy.' ■ Besa's influence upon the 
Ohurehes of Great Britain and Holland was very great. 
His editions of the Greek Testament (1565-1604), en- 
riched by a study of two early texts, the Codex Bez(B 
and the Codex Claromontanus, took the place of those of 
Erasmus and Stephens. His numerous writings include 
important Biblical, doctrinal, and historical works, and a 
treatise De tlieologo aive de rattone atvdii theologici (1666). 

9. The<dogical study vxia promoted in Oreat Britain by 
Tyndale, Granraer, Knox, and their feUow-reformera. 

Among the scholars of Cambridge to welcome Erasmus' 
Greek Testament was : 1. WiUiam Tyndah, a pupil of 
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Colet (1484-1636). He devoted himself to the etudy 
of the Scriptures ia their original tongues, and to t^eii 
tnnslatioD into the vernacular. Prevented from pub- 
lishing his work in England, he laboured for over ten 
years on the Continent, and produced English versiona 
of the New Testament (1524-1626), and of the Pentateuch 
(1630), Jonah (1631), Joshua, Judges, Rutiii, and the 
Books of Samuel, Kings and 1 Cbionicles. These trans- 
lations were all made on the-basiB of the original Greek 
and Hebrew texts. John Rogers (t 1656), a friend of 
Tyndale, incorporated these versions in the Bible 
which be published in 1537 under the name of Matthew's 
Bible, ustog for the remaining books the version of 
Miles Cov^dale (f 1568), ' oat of Douche and Latyn ' 
(1636). Tyndale wrote commentaries on 1 John and 
Matthew v.-vii., a celebrated Prologue to Jonah, one 
to the New Testament, afterwards printed as A Paihtoay 
into the Holy Scrtfture, and tracts, including the 
Pradyse of Prelates and the Obedience of a Christian Man. 
Tyndale carried on the movement begun by Wydif, 
which emphasised the most far-reaching of the principles 
of the Reformation, the Word of Ood at a means of grace. 
The British Befonnation from the beginning laid stress 
upon this principle, and in the British churches it reccdved 
its fullest statement and development.^ Tyndale died 
a martyr, praying, ' Lord, open the King of England's 
eyes.' ITiat very year (1636) a Proclamation for Oni~ 
ftwmity in Religion informed ' the loving sobjects ' of 
Henry vm. that he was pleased that they should have 
the Scriptures in English, and ' read the same in con- 
venient places and times.' InjunctioM further directed 
that ' a Bible of the largest volume in English ' be placed 
in every church.* 

> ViiU Briccn. Antriemt Pn^yUrianitm, pp. 28 uq. ; Sludtl of Bot^ 

acriptwrt, p. 063. 
I Vide Proctor ind Frore, Tht Book of Ommon Prayer, pp. 29 leq. 
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2. Thoftias Cranmer (1489-1666) was trained at 
Cambridge, and undertook a systematlo study of the 
Bible. As archbiahop of Canterbury (1633) be conducted 
various projects of reform, including the publication of 
tiiB Scriptures in several English versions, that of 
oatechiBms and articles of faith, and a revision of the 
Torship, order and government of the Church.^ The 
Keformatdon was advanced by Cranmer in the Engliah 
universities. On Edward's accession (1647) he sent to 
the continent and secured the help of such teachers as 
Bucer, Fagitu, Vermigli, OaMno, and Jc^n a Laaco. 
Bucer and Fagius were made professors at Cambridge, 
Vermigli at Oxford; Occhino and a Lasco became 
influential in London. In 1649 a reform of the uni- 
veraities was undertaken by royal commisBion. Cranmer 
conducted the reform of the Church in a gradual and 
conservative way, yet he followed Sogere, RitUei/, and 
Latimer to the stake, atoning by a bearing of singular 
heroism for the retractions which his enemies bad 
impelled him to make. 

Among the theologioal sohotars of England may olao be men- 
tioned : 3. MalAew Parktr (t 1S7S), the father of the episcopate 
of the Anglican Church, who took a leading part in the revision 
of the Artickt of Seligion and the preparation of the Biehopa' 
BiMt, and enriched the Univ^aity of Cambridge with a priceless 
collection of ancient manuscripts ; 4. John Faxe (f 1587), the 
friend of l^mdale and Latimer, and author of the celebrated Book 
of Martyr* (Latin, ISm ; English, 1563} ; S. Bichard Hooker 
(t 1600), whose Law* of Eeelegiaatical PMly made bim the chief 
Acglioan authority on the Church. 

6. Polrwjt Hamilton (& lfi03-1528), the ' first apostle ' of the 
Reformation in Scotland, studied at the universities of Paris, 
Louvain, St. Andrews and Marburg, and was influenced by both 
Erasmus and Tyndale. < Returning to Scotland in 1Q27, he 
began his short career as a preacher of reform, ' on fire with taal 
to confew the name of Christ.' ■ The subatanoe of his teaching 

1 Vidt Briggti, Tkiolofical Symbolict, p. ISl. 

1 Exegueot FTanciaci Lambcrti tn JvannU Apoadgpiim lib. Tli. ; niU 
LorimtT, PreatnoTt tf Knox, pp. Itl7, 210. 
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!■ prenrred in PatrieH's Placet, whioh extol faith, and oontnot 
the Law and the Qoapel : ' The Law ihoweth lu our an ; the 
Gospel showeth ui remedy for it.' > Hamilton had ' a great 
following,' and was called to gire account of hia teaching in a 
oonferenoe at St Andrews. Pot some weeks he held in his own 
defence ' pnbtic dispntationB and private interviews,' and so 
became ' tiie teacher of many of tlie praeent and fature teschen 
of the country,' * including the faculty and ertudenta of the uni- 
versity, «a well aa many of the clergy, occledostioal lawyers, and 
memben of letigioua orders. His martyrdam in 1S28 rouaed 
much exoit«ment. In the words of John Knoi : ' Then within 
St. Andrews, yea, almost within tlie whole realm, there was non» 
fonnd who began not to inquire. Wherefore was Haeter Patrick 
Hamilton burnt T And wheni his articles were rehearsed, question 
WAS holden if snah articles were ueceesory to be believed under 
Um pain of damnation. And so within short space many began 
to call in doubt that which before they heid for a certun verity.' * 

7. John Knox (o. 1614^1572) was educated at Had- 
dingtoa and the UniTeisity of Glasgow, He became a 
priest, but engaged for a time in private teaching. Hia 
con version to Froteetantism he owed chiefly to Oeorge 
Wiehart, a pupil of Calvin, whose martyrdom (1646) he 
would gladly have shared. But Wishart refused his 
consent, saying ; ' Nay, return to yoor bairns. One 
is sofQcient for a saoiiflce.' The following year Kaox 
was taken prisoner, and forced to serve in the French 
galleys. On his release in 1549 he began to preach 
in England ; but the deatli of Edward vi. drove him to 
tlie OontJneat. Taking refuge in Geneva, he studied 
with Calvin, and after a short pastorate in E^ankfort, 
settled in Geneva as pastor of the English congregation. 
In 1669 he returned to Scotland, and became the 
triumphant leader of tfie Reformation in that country. 
He was the chief of the six divines who drew up ^e 
Scottish Confession and the first Book of Discipline. His 

1 Lorlmer, Pneitrtort qf Knox, pp. 110, 113. 

* Lorimsr, ibid., pp. 181 weq, 

* Kdoi, Hiatory tgtiit B*fiiniuituin, L p. S6 ; vuU Lonmu, Prtevrson 
^Knon. p. 156. 
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vritiiigs include a Hiatory of the Reformation. At bis 
death ha ^ras mourned as ' the lycht of Scotland, the 
comfort of the Kirke within the same, the mirroni of 
Godliness and patrone and exemple to all trew ministeris ' ; 
and as one who ' never feared the face of man,' * 

10. Ignatius and his associates organised the Jesuit 
system of edwation, which has predominated in the 
Soman CathoUc Church until (Ae present time. 

1. Ignatius of Loy<^ (c. 1491-1566), a Spanish ofBoer, 
wounded in an engagement at Pampelima in 1621, was 
oalled to a leUgious hfe. He undertook severe rehgious 
discipline, and in 1624 began a long course of study at 
Barcelona, AloaJ&, Salamanca, and finally at Paris 
(1628-1636). He won as his associates, Fabei, Xavier, 
Lainez, and others ; and founded the Order of the Fathers 
of JeeuB, organised by mutual tows in 1634, and by 
papal bull in 1640. The chief aim of the order was 
missions to the heathen and to heretics. The metiiods 
were : pastoral care, preaching, and religious education. 
To give training in these was their main purpose. The 
colleges which they established, wherever they could 
get a foothold, became the chief seats of theologies 
education for two centuries. 

2. Peter Faber (f 1546) began his work in Western Qerm&ny at 
Spejet, Mtunx and eleeffhere, removed anbeequentlj to Cologne 
(1543-1644), and with the help of his companions won the lower 
Rhine and Westphalia back to the Boman Church. 

3. PeUr OanifiiM (t 1597) entered the Jesuit order under the 
inflnenoe of Faber. He Uboored at Cologne, Ingolstadt, Vienna, 
DiUingen, Prague, and other towns, teaching, preaohing and 
building up Collegia. He and his aaaociateB won Bavaria, 
Austria and Bohemia back from Protestantism. His Cat«obisms 
wore widdy inflnentiaL The Svmma dodrina dmtHana jttr 
qucatitmes tradila (1556) ' remained for about two centniles the 
jHincipal catechism of the Roman Catholic Church.' * 
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The Jesuits eatabliBhed in Rome the Collegium Soma- 
nttm {c. 1550) and the CoUegium Oermanicum (1662), 
which became the great theological institutJonB of the 
Itoman Church, and so remained for centuries. 

The fonnden of the Jesnit Order in iheax Batio Stiidionim oom< 
l^ned the old learning with the new in more harmonious propor- 
tions and in better adjnstments than did Melanobthoa, Calvin, 
Ximenefl or Eck, from whom, however, they learned much. 
The Scholastio Theology was reformed by foiling back from the 
later corrupt, hair-aphtting Scholooticism to the StsholoBtio 
Theology of Thomas Aquinas; uid on him was built a newer 
and, for a time, a sounder Soholastio Theoli^y than the Church 
had known for centuries. At the same time there was a great 
revival of Bibhoal and Patrietia studies, and, indeed, in the origiiial 
languages. While the Jesuit theologians carried this reforma- 
tion through to Buooess, it must be scud that they built upon ths 
teformed SoholastioiBm and Biblical Study that had already 
b^pin in AlooU under Ximenes' inflnenoe, at Lonvoin and at 
Ingolstodt.* 

The Jesuits also united the theoretical and tho practical in 
theology oa these hod never been united before ; and while, 
for two oenturies, they trained the best scholars of Europe, they 
also trained the best preachers, pastors, tcacherB and miasion- 
aries. They built on the ancient method of three gradations of 
study. The original constitnUon of the Jesuit Order distinguishea 
the three grades : the granimatim-rhelorietd, the philoeojihical, 
BtadtiieAeologioal; and sums up the whole as : ' LiOera Humani- 
oree diversarum lingvarum, Logiea, noiuralM ac moralia Philo- 
tophia, Mda-phytiea tt Thtologia, (am qua SeAolattiea quam qvtg 
Poeitiva dicitvr, et aacra Soriptura.' ' 

The training prescribed in the German college at Rome, as 
reorganised in 1573, was a oonise of ten years in philosophy and 
theol<^y. The grammatical and rhetorical schooling was pi^ 
supposed. Students were not received, unless properly qualified 
and specially recommended for real abihty, and who were at 
least twenty years of age. They were placed for six months on 
probation, and then were required to take the tow for the mioie- 
terial life, or else rstire from the college. The course of study 
extended over t«n years, three for philosophy and the higher 

1 fidcpp. 12Sf. 

* Cap. T. ; vidt Psul«w>, OachiMt du gtUhrtm UnitrrielUt, i. 
P.S81. 
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•denoMI, four for SchokiBtio Theology, and Utree for Horal 
Theology. AlmoBt all the great Catholio scholars of Germaay 
were trained here for many generations. The tnuning givm for 
tiioee who were to advance in the Jeauit Older was much more 
•evere and prolonged. A norioe, who entered the order at the 
age of sixteen or eighteen, must spend two yeani in quiet religiotu 
life before the first tow was taken and the Schdaitieui began his 
career ae a sohoUr. If be bad had the required training in 
gi«miiiar and rhetoric, he might enter at once upon a three yean' 
oouree of logic, physics and metaphysics ; if not, he was obliged 
to take the preparatory stadiea first. He was then requited to 
serve for some years as a tutor in the studies already acquired. 
He might be required to remain in this position all bis life. If 
he waa deemed qualified to go on into the study of theolc^^, he 
entered upon a four years' course, after the completion of which 
he muBt be a tutor in theology for two years more, or else take 
special training as preacher and pastor. The Jesuits in all their 
instruction, from the rhetorical schools npward, laid great strMS 
upon practical discipline in writing and in speaking, both by 
declamation and by debate. Their student* were made, there- 
fore, ready, graceful speakeni, easy and powerful writers, and also 
adroit and attraotire members of society. They were disciplined 
by frequent confessionH, in which not only mortal sins, but ths 
most secret and delicate sins and motions to sin, and all the cir* 
oumstancea of the inner life, were exposed to the confessor ; so 
that they had practical as well as theoretical training in the whole 
range of moral theology and casuistry. It is not surprising that 
such discipUne in Hcbolarsbip and in its practical nae made them 
the most adroit and able scholars of Europe in the lata sixteenth 
•nd the aerenteenth oentuiies. 

The entire reforming influenoe of the Roman diurch 
gathered about the Jesuits. Ignatius had as his ad- 
visers and stroi^ helpers not only all the popea of his 
generation, but also the most able of the cardinals and 
the most capable scholars. 

Among the theologians in the Jesuit Order may be mentioned i 
4. Maldonatus of tiie University of Salamanca (t 1583), who 
taught at Paris, Bourges and Rome with extraordinary auooesa, 
and wrote commentaries on the Prophets and the Gospels ; S. 
Toletut (t 1696), the first cardinal of the order, eminent as an 
exegete, and one of the foremost in a long series of celebrated 
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ossuiBts ; and 6. Viuqtiez (tl604), one of the ohiof Boman Catholio 
diTiaes of the mxteeuth oentiuj,* the aathor of notable works in 
Moral and Polemic Theologjr. 

11. The Council of Trent advised t?ie organieaHon of 
dioeeaan aeminarie* for the religious Gaining ofatuderOa, 
eapedally for the prieafhood. Under the infiuence of 
Borromeo, Pole and otkera, these were e^ahiiahed vriA 
great auccesa, and were called Tridentine Seminariea. 

Two caidituls may be mentioned especially in con- 
nection vlth iim work, namely : Beginald Pole (1600- 
1658) of England, and Carlo Borromeo (1538-1684) ot 
Milan. These were in hearty sympathy with the edu- 
cational reforms of IgnatJns and his associates ; between 
them ihs plan of tii6 theological seminary was devised, 
and was ordered by the Council of Trent in 1563. 

The popes and the bishops now vied with one another 
in the establishment of diooesan seminaries for the 
training of the dei^. These were giv^i into the bands 
of the Jesoits chiefly ; but the odier orders, old as well 
OB new, rallied about tiie plan. The older monastio 
acbools rerived ; and the friars and newer orders also, 
on their part, shtured in a measure in this educational 
r^orm. The result was the forcing back of Protestant- 
ism all along the line. It was not so much reUgioua 
persecution and the force of arms tliat stayed tiie pro- 
gress of Protestantism in the latter half of the uxteenth 
century, and reconquered for Rome in that period, and 
still more in the seventeenth century, so large a part of 
the original strongholds of Protestantism, Persecution 
does not usually succeed ; and, in fact, the Protestants 
were as zealous persecutors as tiie Boman Catholics, 
and even more prompt than the Catholics for religious 
warfare. It was a superior religious education, not only 
of scholars, but of priests, secular as well as regular, that 

>■ ndaBrigga, Okurck Unity, p. 280. 
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gave tiie BomBrn Catholics a Bucoesdon of victoiiea for 
more than a century. 

Mentaon hoa alieadj been made rA the woA of F&ber and his 
UHooiatea at Majnz, Cologne, and the whole lower Rhine and 
Weatphalia ; and that of Canlmua and his aasooiatee in Southern 
Oermany, Auetria, and Bohemia. In Poland the work of Bonus 
(t 1679), begun in hia college at Braunsberg (1666-1668), won 
back Poland from Protestantiam, and for a while imperilled the 
Reformation in Sweden. In the north of Italy and in Switzer- 
land Carlo Borromeo (t 1684) egtablished seminaries and Bchoolfl, 
and even Simday-achools, for children and adulta, and deetrojed 
Protefltantism thereby in Northern Italy and Beveral of the 
Cantoni of Swjtierland. The Proteetantism of the Engadine 
was at one time well-nigh overthrown. FranfoU de 8aiet (f 1022), 
bishop of Geneva,^ worked powerfully io Savoy and Frenoh 
Switzerland ; and even GeneTa waa in grave peril from the 
Cathoho reaction. 

The battle in France waa a longer one. The Catholic CSinrch 
in Franoe wa« long under the control of the Qallican spirit, which 
wad natianalistiQ in oharaoter, and really put the Church under 
the domination of the king rather than the pope, and kept the 
clergy in constant trouble by the conflict of the two jurlBdictiona. 
The University of Paris innsted upon its own hiatorio privileges 
as the dictator of theology, and reaiated the Jesuits and the 
Tridentine Seminaries with all theii influences. This ondoabtedly 
hampered the Catholic reform in Franoa It waa not until 
Liouis xiy. oame undM the influenoe of the Jesuits, and gave his 
authority and great power to the eetabtiehment of diocesan 
seminaries, that the intellectual strength of ^le Catholic reaotion 
began to tell upon the French Protestants. Undoubtedly the 
Revocation of the Ekliot of Nantes (1686), and the severe perse- 
cution that followed, hod much to do with the overthrow of 
Protestantism in France ; hut not so much as the Tridentins 
Seminaries, and a better educated Cathohc clergy, and Cathoho 
scholars, who succeeded by their superior theological ability 
in penoading mnltitudee of Protestants to return to the Mother 
Church. It is easy to attribute such cases to fear and aelf- 
int«icat ; but in a multitude of instances such motives do not 
really explain the situation. The Jesuits in the seventeenth 
century had the potent help of the new foundation of the 
Oraioriaiu (IfiTS), the institution of St. Vinoent de Paul (1631), 
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(md the Sulpidtuu (1642), the great edncaton of modem 

It m&y be interesting here to note the mlee of Cbidiiud ABe» 
for the Seminafy at Donai, in which priesta were traiiKd for the 
English misaon. These rules of the jear 1580 make the study 
of the Bible of faodameDtal importance, and require Greek and 
Hebrew that the students may understand the Scriptures in 
the original texts. Church History was to be studied privately ; 
also important patristic works, especially Bede's, ' that it may 
be seen tliat the ancient Faith was Catholic.' The Siunma ot 



to be Htadied privately. Morals and cases of oonsdence were to 
be discussed publicly. Great stress was laid upbn practical 
studies, including Cateohetica, Liturgies and Pastoral Theology. 
Four public eierciaes were required each week for drill in pubho 
apeokdiig, comprising one practical and two doctrinal sermons, 
and one disputation on oontroverted qneetions of theology.* 
There was no moh drill in any Protestant school of theologioal 
education. 

12. The Greek Church uxta compelled to consider the 
qaeatione raised by the Reformation of the Western Church. 
Her position was defined by her the<dogians in three symbols. 
An abortive attempt at reform, led by Cyril Lucar, vxu 
productive in the field of ihedlogiail acholarehip. 

At the Reformation both BomatUBta and Protestants 
strove to win the support of the Greek Church, which 
eventuimy defined its position in three symbols : (1) 
The Answer of Jeremiah, (2) The Confession of Mogilas, 
and (3) The Confession of Dositkeus. A movement 
toward lefoim was led by Cyril Lucar, a theologian of 
European Flotation, who sought to introduce into the 
Greek Church certain of the characteristic doctrines of 
Calvinism,' 



> Vide SiabengartDer, Sdtriflai Mid EinrUMutigen (Mr BildtMg dtr 
G«i>tlicAtti, pp. 119 leg. 
I Vide Brlggi, TheoHigieal Sfnbeliei, pp, 200 Mg. 
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logjam Andrea and Crueius, which waa approved by the Synod 
<d Jematdem in 1672. All of the distinctive doctrines of the 
Protestant Reformation were lejeoted wit^ the exception of the 
inatdtntional matters <^ communion in both kinds and the 
marriage of piieeta. 

2. Pemu Mogilaa (f 1647), metrapohtan of Kieff, and father 
of Russian orthodoxy, was trained in the Univeisity of Paris, 
and ohoeen by Cyril Lucar as exarch of hia see. MogUas pub- 
lished editions of the Fathers and several Service Books, and is 
an example of the great learning to be found among Russian 
OOOleeiBstiDB.' TTia Confesaion of Faith, written in the form of 
a Cateohism, was revised and adopted by a provincial synod at 
KieS (1640), and again by a synod of Greeks and RuBsians at 
Jaesy (1643), under the inSnence of Mdetiug Syriga, metropolitan 
of Nice, and was signed by the four eastern patriarchs. It thns 
became the symbol of the entire Russo-Greok Church. It 
defines the fa.ith of the Greek Church against Froteetantism on 
tiie one hand and Romanism on the other, and is especially 
directed against Cyril Lucar. 

3. Dot^teuf, patriarch of Jerusalem (1699-1707), is called by 
Meyer ' one of tile most important figures of the modem Greek 
Church.' His great work on the history of the patriarchs of 
Jomsalem (1716) is ' the Greek counterpart to the Annals of 
Baronins and the Magdeburg Centuries.' * The Coofession of 
DosilheuB was adopted by the Synod of Jerusalem (1672), and 
afterwards signed by sixty-eight bishops of tbe Greek and Russian 
Churches. It is less complete and more polemic tiian the Con- 
fesaion of Mogilas, but the doctrinal poaition is the same. 

4. Gjfril IaUot (1572-1638). ' the one brilliant star of his age ' * 
in the East, was bom in Crete, and studied at Alexandria, Venice 
and Padua. He came under the influence of Maximoe Mar- 
fftmios, an earnest advocate of the reunion of the Greek and 
Roman Churches, and of several of the Protestant theologians. 
In 1602 he was made patriarch of Alexandria, and, though 
banished five times, was aa often recalled. Finally he was chosen 
patriarch of Constantinople (1620), and this position gave great 
importance to the publication of his Confession of Faith (Latin, 
1629 ; Greek, 1633). It was condemned, however, by several 
provincial synods. According to Cyril, ' The authority of Holy 
Scripture is far greater than that of the Church ; for it is a 

I Vidt AAnotj, Tht Gntk and EatUrn CkuTchet, pp. Ill tej. 

* Heyer, ' DosithcuB.' in .V«w 3ehaff-Beriog Eneyiiiipedia. 

* Adaney, Ortek and Soitem CAurcAci, p. 320, 
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diSareut thing to be taught bj the Holy Spirit froia being taught 
by man. Han maj through ignorance err and deceive, and be 
deoeived. But the Holy Spirit neither deodveth, nor ia deoeiyed, 
DOT IB subject to error, but is infallible.' ^ Cyril undertook the 
translation of the Bible into the vemaouUr. It was he who 
presented to Cluales i. of England the great Codtx AUxandrinua. 
Through his reoommendation the brilliant MttropKanea Orito- 
pttfiM received his training at Oxford. Among Cyril'i nniueroiui 
followers were KaryopkyUta, the noted Calvinist, Kotmpioa, 
translatoT of Calvin's ImtUuiu, and KaOmpoHlta, translator of 
the Scriptures. Comdiua Ha^ja, Dutch ambassador to the 
Porte, declared in 1632 that there was no one among the manj 
metropolitans then at Constantinople who was not prepared to 
BBorifioe ' his person, his life and his goods for the defence of the 
patriarch and hia ConfeaidoD.' * Yet the bitter enmity of the 
Jesuits finally secured his death by otder of the sultan on a 
false charge of treason. 
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CHAPTER in 

THE STUDY OF THEOLOGY IK THI SBVENTHNTH 
AND EIGHTEENTH CENTDBIEB 

In the Roman Catiiolio Churoh tho RelonnatioD was, 
to a great extent, a reform of education and a reTiral 
of theology. But in the Protestant world there was a 
serious decline in theological eduoation, altiiough there 
were revivals here and there, espeoially among the 
Calixtines of Germany and the Puritans of England. 
The successors of the Reformers reverted to the scholastio 
philosophy of Aristotle ; and Prot«stant ScholastioiBm 
became as barren, hopeless, and irreformaUe as the 
Mediceval. There was the same inoessant strife of scboolB 
and parties over merely theoretdo questions of theology. 
This is the period of the Formtda of Concord (1676), the 
Synod of Dort (1619), and the ZUrich Consmvaa (1849), 
and of the ecdesiasticism of Laud (f 1646), but also of 
l^e retreat of Protestantism all along the line. 

The univenitiea of Germany sank bo low that their dtoatioa 
aeemed hopelefls.* Even Leibnia (t 1716), the greatest scholar 
of his time, did cot think of the revival of leamiiig in coq- 
neotion with univeraitiee, but through the aaaooiation of scholais 
apart from universities. He thought travel and intercourse 
with learned men and men of afiairs of much more importanoe 
than a university education ; and ao they were in his day. 
English historians do not give adequate consideration to the peril 

1 Vidt PaalMD, QaAiehU da gtlthHen UnifrriehU ai^ J«i daUtdien 
AAiiJen und OnvMrtaiUtn, ISBfiB, i. pp. 196 k$., 611 h?. ; Qemmt 
UtUvtrtUitt, p. E6; Dollingsr, Univerntia Patl aitd PrtierU, pp. 11 
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of ProtestaDtisttt in the sixteenth, md especiaUy in the second 
half of the seventeenth century, from a theological point of view. 
The people of England realised it, aa shown by the Guy Pawkes 
scare ; and ' no popery ' was branded into the very blood of the 
£ngUsh people, and is there to-day. The clergy, Anglican and 
NonconfornuHt alike, realised it at the time ; and, notwithstand- 
ing the bitter conflicts in which they were engaged, they combined 
to save themaelvee from the greater evil of Rome by the British 
Revolution. I know of no mora desperate literary battle, none 
mote Bevere, comprehensive, and thorough, . than that wi^ed 
from 1687 to 1089 between Catholic and Protestant writers in 
England. If James IL had been an abler man and a wiser poll- 
tioian, it is quite possible that he might have become the Louis 
ziv. of England, and English Protestantism might have shared 
the fate of the French. Now it was the priests trained in th« 
English Catholic eetnioary at Douai, Prance (transferred for » 
time to Bheims), at the English Seminary In Rome, and those in 
Spun and Portugal, that carried on this theological battle against 
the best scholars of the Church of England and the Nonoon- 
formista ; and from the scholar's point of view it cannot be said 
that the Protestant scholtus had always the beet of the argument. 
It was the sturdy Protestantism of Sweden that saved Protestant- 
ism in Northern Germany, and the sturdy Protestantism of 
Holland and Scotland that saved England, and that by niooesi 
in war rather than by superiority in theologioy scholarship. 

In the third quarter of the eeventeentii century the 
Coonter-Reformation was triumphant. In the last 
quarter of the century Proteatantism organised a more 
sturdyand eEFectual resistance. In tiieeighteenth century 
ProtestantJBin began to gain ground, had oontiiiued to 
do so all through the century. This was due to several 
influences, but, from the point of view of theologian 
study, largely to the decline in efficiency of Roman 
Catholic education. The Jesuit Order had become 
wealthy and haughty, self-seeking and possessed of the 
evil spirits of domination and falsehood. Iliis made 
them hated by the secular clergy and the regulars of the 
other orders. Their strife for wet^th and political power 
made them a peril in civil politics, and gradually pro- 
duced the universal feehng that t^ey were a politick 
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menace. This broui^t about the baiiishmeot of the 
order from many countries, and at last ite temporary 
abolitjon by the pope (1773). The worldly spirit of the 
order suppressed the religious and the intellectual spirit ; 
and tile ability of its members in theological scholarship 
became weakened. Furthermore, the Jesuits refused to 
adapt themselves to the spirit of the age, and persisted 
in their ultra-oonserratiye adherence to the older 
methods. Their Scholastic Theology had become p^- 
verted into a newer Scholasticism that was worse in 
some respects, especially on the ethical side, than the 
corrupt Scholasticism that preceded the Reformation. 
The society thought more of making succesaful men of 
tiie world than of making pious priests and scholarly 
teachers. The Ratio Stwiiorum (1699) was still followed 
in the Jesuit schools, but in a pedantic, mechanical, 
tiaditiona] way. Ignatius had introduced the new 
learning of his age, and harmonised it with the old ; 
but tiie Jesuits of the eighteenth century were hostile 
to the new learning of their times. The order refused 
ihe science and philosophy and history which char- 
acterised the new learning of the eighteenth century. 
They insisted upon the absolute authority of the 
Aristotelian Philosophy and of the Scholastic Theology, 
and would allow no deviation from it. 

In IT30-I731 the General Congregation of the Order decided 
againet the allowanoe of liberty of opinion in philosophy, which 
had been reqneated by several pioviaoes of the order, and resolved; 

(1) Nothing is in contradiotton with the ArietotcliAn philo- 
sophy, and aSl the phenomena of nature must be explained in 
accordance therewith. 

(2) The philosophy of Aristotb must remain, aoooiding fo the 
constitution and nilee of the order, not only for logic and lueta- 
phymcs, but also for physics, where the peripatetic doctrine of the 
nature and constitution of natural bodies must be mainttuned.' 

1 PachUcr, Ratio Si 
gelffaien VntarieUt, i 
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The Jemit aohoola were thus made aotagoniatio U> the new 
learamg of the eighteeoth century — that ia, to natural sdenoe 
and the induntivo methods of rtudy, to the modem philosophy 
ol Deecartee, Locke and Leibnitx, as the Obsouranta of Cologne 
had been opposed to the new learning of the sixteenth century. 
They also held fast to the supremaoy of the Latin language in 
education, and reidtited the growth of modem national ht«ratireL 
In other words, the Jesuits of the eight«enth oentory were iartaai- 
ists ivnd pedants ; they retained the form of the rulee of Ignatius 
and the other foondMs of tho order, but they had altogether 
lost tiieir spirit. 

Thus inevitably theological education declined all over 
the Boman Catholic world, as it advanced through the 
Protestant world. 

The eighteenth century was a bad century for reli- 
gion everywhere. The reaction against the Scholastic 
Theology of Protestants and CathoUcs alike was so bitter, 
and the determination to get rid of it« intolerable 
df^fmatism so thorough, that Deism, Fantb^sm, Atheism 
and Kationalism took the place of the Christian religion 
to a considerable portion of the learned world. The 
inevitable result was the French Revolution, with all 
ita serious consequences for education as well as for 
religion. It was Pietism which saved German and 
Datch Protestantiem, and Alethodiem that saved 
Anglo-Saxon Protestantism from the utter ruin into 
which Scholasticiran and Eooledastidsm had brought the 
Protestant Churches. 

1. France waa the centre of fheologieal learning for the 
Roman Catholic ChuriA during the greater part of the 
sevenieetUk ajid eighteenth centuries; and the Jesuits, 
B&iedictinea, and Oratoriana produced the greatest number 
of emin&it theologians. 

The Jesuits became noted especially tor their work in 
the departments of Moral Theology and Canon Law, 

Among the celebrated casuists of the order may be mentioned : 
(1) Sanchez (f 1610), (2) Svarez (-f 1617), and (3) Cardinai d« Litgo 
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(t 1660) ; among tlie canonists, (4) LiMeut (t 1667), whose ool- 
lection of oonoiliar decrees was completed bj Cogeart ; and (6) 
Bardvm (f 1729), author of the Cfmciliorum colUetio regia m 
The Biblical Boholara of the order included the popular e 
(6) Comeltiu a Lapide (Tan deu Steen, t 1637), whose a 
tuies cover almost the whole Bible ; and (7) Menoehiut (f 1665), 
whosBwork, according to Kihn,^ is too little known. Pre-eminent 
amcHig the Jesuits of his day was (8) the cardinal, Bobert B<Uar' 
mint (t 1621], Biblical ex^ete, dogmatic theologian, and anther 
of & oat«oluam printed in many languages and many editions, 
of an epocb-m^ng work, De taiptoribiu eeeUtiatlieit, and c4 
the famous Disputalionu de eonlTOvertiit Chrietiana jidet. {9) 
Petaviug (1 1652) also brought honour to the order by his work 
as Bibhoal scholar, Choroh historian and dogmatic theologian. 
He greatly promoted the study of ecclesiastical Chronology, and 
won the title of ' Father of the History of Dogma.' The most 
notable work of the Society in the department of Church History 
was done by (10) Sirmond (t 1651), in his editions of Choroh 
Writera; (11) Maimbovrg (t 1686), in his histories of eohisms 
from the Roman Chnioh, both Greek and Protestant ; and 
(12) Jan BoUand (f 1666), with whom began the publioatdon of 
the Acta Sanctorum, continued under his name to the presmt 

Among tbo scholars trained by the Jesnita may be mentioned : 
(1) ValMiva (t 1676), noted for his editions of the early Church 
historians j (2) Du Cati^ (t 1688), who made valuable oontribu- 
tions to the study of the Middle Ages, and published CioMoria 
gd atiriytorti media el infimm mlatU, both Greek and Latin ; (3) 
Bahiie (t 1718), who carried on the work of la-hhit and Comart, 
and published Capitularia Beguta Franeorttm, and other important 
historical works ; (4) Hvettui (t 1721), editor of Origen's Com- 
mentaries ; (5) Fdmmiua (Von Hontheim, f 1790), author (rf the 
famous tieatise De «(aiu axlegia tt legitima polesiate Eomani 
Pontifieit ; (6) Qerbert (t 1793), celebrated for his MontmeMa 
vtierit liti^gicB Atemannka and his works on sacred musio. 

The Benedictine Order rendered invaliiftble service to 
Historioal Theology, eepeciall; through the labours of 

> Vidt Sihn, EnegJdopadit der ThealegU, p. 2G3. 

> Th* 'Ball&ndiKt*' are Btill far from ths end ot their great enlarpriM, 
■Ithtnifrh thef b»e gone throngh the caJend&r u far si Noranibcr. A. 
new edition of theii work hM appesTod in ilitv-eiz volnmei IBruMals, 

ises-iMi). 
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the Congregatio Sancti Mauri, which numbered over one 
hundred and eighty oloisters, and had ita centre in Paris, 
at the Abbey Saint Germain dee Ft^. 

The most dLatiagnielwd of the sohokwa of StuDt Hmit were : 
(1) D'Achery (DaoheriuH, f 1685), noted for his Spieikgium veU- 
rtim aUqaot teriptorum ; (2) Mabillon (f 1707), his collabontOT 
and auoceasor as historian of the order, a pioneer in the prepara- 
tion of those editions of the Fathers and Churcsh Writera for 
which his Congregation became famous, and author of works of 
exceptional importanoe in the departments. of Church History 
and liturgies, of an epoch-making work, De re diplomatica {16SI), 
by which wm laid the foundation for Eccledaetical DiplomatJca,* 
and of a treatise in defence of the study of theology in monas- 
teries ; (3) Buinart (t 1709], nelebrated for his Acta nneera 
piimoram martynan ; (4) Maftianay (f 1717), who pnbliahed ui 
edition of Jerome ; (6) Buaiu (De la Rue, f 173fl), editor of 
Origen's works ; (6) Edmond Marthne (f 1738), a pnpil of D'AchOTy 
and Mabillon, collaborator in several of the great enterprises <^ 
hia Congregation, and author of monomental works, including a 
collection of anoieDt eocleeiaBtiQal ritea and the famous Feterum 
scnpforunt et monumentonim eoUedio ampUaaima ; (7) Mont- 
faueon (f 1741), editor of Origen's Bexapla, and of the works of 
Chrysostom and Athanaaiua, whose many valuable contribution!! 
to theology include a collection of the Greek Fathers and Church 
Writers; (8) PrudenHju Marawta (t 1762), noted for hia oritioal 
editdons of the Fathers, and for works on the divinity of Christ. 
This Congregation also undertook the revision and continuation 
of the QaRia chrittiana, and published the celebrated Histoire 
lilliraire de la France, L'Art de verifier lee dales dee fails hiaforiques, 
and Le Nourry's Apparatus ad biMiolheeam maximam patrttm 
veterum. Among the Church Historians of the Benedictine 
Order should be mentioned: (9) the abbot, Cktude Flewy 
(f 1723), whose Btsloire eeeliaiaslique (in twenty volumes] became 
'almost a olaaaio among the French, and supplanted all other 
works of the kind ' ; * and (10) Semy CeHlier (f 1761), famous for 
his Eieloire gtnirale dee atUeare eacrte el eeeliaiaetiquee. The 
Benedictines could also boast of posBesBing in (11) Av^ualin 
Calmet (t 1757) the most notable Biblical exegete of the Roman 
Catholic Church in the eighteenth oentory, 

1 Vidt Schmitz-Kallenberg, 'Die Lehre van dan PipitnTktmdeii,* ia 
e™ndrt« dtr Gtackic/UimMOUchaft, L p. 174. 
a QiesBlar, T. p. 210. 
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The original Congregatio Oratorii was founded by 
PMHj) of NerHimi). 

Among its firat membera was (1) Comt Banmius (f 1607), 
afterwards cardinal, who pubUehed over against the Magdeburg 
Centurieg his Annalet eeclaiaBiici,' emiclied by the DHe of hither- 
to unknown documents from the Vatican archives and papal 
library, but criticised by Protestants as compiled sine vQojvdieio.* 
The CoDgregation founded at Paris by Pierre de Biralk (1611), 
under the same name, produced such scholars as (2) Jean JUorin 
(HorinuB, "f 1666), Biblical Bcholar, and author of the celebrated 
Commenbiriut de laerit eedeaia ordinationSmt ; (3) Thomaatin 
(t 1696), who wrote the Aneienne et nouveUe dudj^ine de Vkgliae, 
and other important works ; (4) BuAard Simon (f 1712), who 
applied bistorioal critioism in a Hystematio manner to the study 
of the books of the Old Testament,' and also wrote on the Greek 
and Oriental Churchee ; (5) Setumdot (f 1720), who prepared a 
OoUectioQ of Oriental liturgiea, and a history of the Patriarchs 
of Alexandria ; (6) HovbigaTU (t 1783), whose BAlia Bebraiea 
ofiered a new recension of the text ; and (7) MatsiUon (t 1742), 
celebrated for the eloquence of his sermons. Sacred music was 
cultivated by this Congregation to a remarkable degree, and in 
the Oratory at Paris originated the first musical Orofono.* 

Theological scholarship was not confined to these 
three orders. The Dominicans could boast of 

(1) Ooar (t 1663), author of the Evthologivm Oracontm (1646, 
1730); (2) Combeju (t 1679), the Patristio scholar; and (3) 
NalaUi Akxaruier (t 1724), provincial of his order, who made 
important contributions to Dogmatics, Ethics and Church 
History. 

Among the doctors and teachers of the Sorbonne, 
Paris, were : 

(1) Bicker (Rioherius, 11631), the celebrated canonist and 
defender of the hberties of the Gallicao Church ; (2) Jean da 
Launoi (t 1678), an bistorical crilio in the field of Hagiology; 
(3) Cotelier [\ 1686), the Patristic scholar ; (4) Bosmet (f 1704), 
the most learned, eloquent and influential bishop of France in 

1 Vide p. 118. 

■ So tlcallgar, qaoted bj Heinrici, Th*ologitdu BiKyUopHdit, p. IM 

> Vidt Brigg>, Study of Holy acnptvre, m 274 ttq. 

* Vide Gieraler, v. p. llS, ». C. 
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his day, chief composer of the famans Fmu- ProposilJODa of tha 
Gallioan Church (1682), and author of the Hiatoire da wHotiotu 
eUa Igliaea proUalanttt and of manj other important works; 
(5) I>» Pin (t 1719), the founder of Patrology aa an iadepeDdent 
theological discipline, whose many valuable works inoludc a 
Miliode pmtr itudier la Ihioloffie. 

The Jam^sts eiso hod their notable Boholars : 
(1) Comdiits Janem (f 1638), professor of theology at LonTain, 
and orentually bishop of Ypres, was distinguished as a Biblical 
ezegete. His Au^iutiniu, the fruit of twenty-two jtears of toU, 
published posthumoualy ( 1610), excited bitter opposition from the 
Jesaits, and gave rise to the Jansenist Controversy. (2) Blaite 
Paseal (t 1662), a man of exceptional learning, in whom the scien- 
tific and the mystic tendencies were strangely combined, is now . 
known chiefly for his Pentiei, which rank as a religious elaasic, 
and for his Lettrea provinciales (165S), which were universally 
read in their day, and exposed the errors of the Jesuits as teachers 
of morals in a ' masterpiece of satire.' (3) Le Sain de TUhfiumt 
(t 1696) is celebrated for his Mfmaxra pour aervir & Vhiaioirt 
eccUsiaatigw <kt six premiera aiielta. (4) Amaald (t 1094} and 

(5) Nicole (f 1696), remarkable for their apologetic and polemia 
writings over against the Jesuits and the Reformed Churches. 

(6) Paaehaaiua Queand {■f 1719), priest of the Oraloira at Paris, 
was driven from France as a Jansenist He prepared a Frenoh 
translation of tJie New Testament, accompanied by Bifiexiona 
morales, whioh was strongly approved by De NoaiUea, archbishop 
of Paris, and other leaders of the French Chnroh, but was con- 
demned by the papal bull Vnigenitw in one hundred and one 
propositions. 

Italy also had theologians of distinction, eq>eoially in 
the eighteenth century, among whom may be mentioned : 

(I) Lto ABaHua (f 1669), ' the most celebrated of all the so- 
called Latinising Greeks ' ; ' (2) llvratori (t 1760), who gave his 
name to tlie Maratfyrian Canon, and published many otber 
hitherto unknown or inaccessible works, inctnding lAturgia 
Romana vetua ; (3) Manai [f 1769), archbi^op of Lucca, whose 
great collection of conciliar decrees is now appearing in a new 
and enlarged edition i (4) Vgolino (c 1750), author of Theaavrva 
aiUiquiUUiim aaerarvm ; (6-7) three celebrated members of the 
famUy^MemoNt: tf»iMeppeiStiTU>n«(t 1768), editor of the works of 

1 OieMlsr, v. p. 349. 
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Ephrsem Syrus, and author of Bibliotheca Orientalig Clemeniino- 
Vatioana ; his brother, Oiiueppe Aloyeio (f 1782), who pub- 
hshed among other moaumeDtal worka a Codex Utargifnu eedeaia 
universa ; and their consin, Stefano Evodio (1 1784), whose works 
include Acta »anetorum martj/rum orientaUitm et oecidenialiam ; 
(8) Alfonto Maria di Liguori (f 1787), eaint and doctor of the 
Churoh, founder of the Older of Bedemptoritrts (1732), and noted 
for his Theologia moralis. 

The leading Mystics of the period were : 
(1) Fran^oit de Sales (t 1622), a pnpil of the Jesuit Poseevin, 
who has been canonisod, and ranks as a doctor of the Church ; 

(2) MoUnoa (f 1697), a Spanish priest, celebrated at Rome aa 
preacher aod confeaBor, whose Ouida tpirituale eserted extia- 
OTdinacT inflnenoe among both Catholics and Frotestanta, yet 
brought condemnation upon him through Jesuit influenoe ; and 

(3) Fineton (t 1715), imtrnotor of prinoefl, who sought to ' recon- 
cile Quietism with orthodoxy.' * 

2. Th^ Pvritan movement in England was eeaentiaUy 
a Biblical movement. The Puritans urged a more thorough 
study of Ae Scriptures, a catechetical instruction of the 
people, cmd effective preaching. Jn dogma they used the 
dodrine of the Covenant as a structural principle, over 
against the Scholastic method. 

The reformers were men of gre&t intellectual and 
moral vigour. Their doctrines were the expression of 
their Christian life and experience. But they were 
succeeded by lesser men, who gave their energies to the 
construction of systems of dogma. These soon enveloped 
the principles of the Reformation in a cloud of speculation 
and established a Protestant Scholasticism, Eccledasti- 
dsm, and Bituolism, which seemed to earnest men little 
better than that which the reformers had cast aside. 
Accordingly a second reformation arose in Great Britain 
in the form of Puritanism, which reaffirmed and sharp- 
ened ihe principles of the Reformation and advanced 
toward a holy doctrine, a holy discipline, and a holy hfe.' 

1 Olraelcr, t. p. 174. ■ Vtdt Briggi, Church Units, PP- S17 «8- 
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PuritEUUBm emph&fflsed the fundamental religioufi prin- 
ciple of Protestantism, that the Bible is the chief medium 
of divine authority and grace, and laid down principles 
of interpretation, which wrought mightily during the 
aeventeenth century in Great Britain, and produced 
ezegetical works that ought to he the pride of the Anglo- 
Saxon Churches in all time. The Puritans laid stress 
upon practical ex^esLS, or the application of the 
Scriptures to the Christian life. The great majority of 
their writings are upon themes comprehended by the 
term PractiaU Divinity?- 

The eminent scholars among the Puritans and the 
members of the Westminster Assembly were, for the 
most part, trained in the English univerBities. 

Cambridgt oon boB«t of : {1} Thomai Carttenght (t 1603), ebkf 
at the Engliah Paritans, and the father of English Freebyteriao- 
iam, who wrote a Treatise of the Ohrigtian EeUffion (1611, 1616), 
in which, like Termigii and Hemmingsen, he arranged hie material 
on the principle of the Law and the CioBpel — on example followed 
by the PuritenB generally ; (2) William Perkins (t 1602), whose 
Golden Chaine, an attempt to work out the order of the divine 
deoreea, stirred up controversy not only in England, but all over 
the CaMnifltic world i (3) Wiliiam Amea (f 1633), who carried 
the prinoiple of the Covenant into Holland ; (4) Herbert Palmer 
(f 1647), whose oateobiBm became the basis of the Weslminater 
Larger CaUdUmt, and whose Jfemortab of Qodiineaa and Chritti- 
anilff are equal, if not superior, to Jeremy Taylor's Bdy Living ; 
(S) William Oovge (t 16S3), ' the father of the London divinea, 
and the onwle of hia time ' ; (6) Stephen MarshaU (t 166S}, the 
moat influential member of the Weatminster Asaembly in eodesi- 
astioal afiairs ; (T) Edmund Caiamy (t 1666), who with Hatahall 
and others prepared the famous Answer of Smeetyrtmiiva to the 
Humble Remonttranee of Joseph Hall, which Ansioer became the 
platform of the Presbyterian as the Bemonslranee was that of the 
Episcopal party ; (8) Anthtms Tvehieg (f 1670), one of the most 
active members of the Weetminster Assembly ; (9) JoAn Milton 
(t 1674), who for twenty years produced chiefly prose works on 
behalf of the Puritan cause ; (10) John Lightfoot (f 1676), author 
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of Horte BdiraioB el TalmiidietB, and important Biblical works ; 
(11) Mattliao Pook (t 1679), the great Presbyterian oritio of the 
eerenteenth century, whoee masterpiece, the Synopsis criUcorwa, 
is a moniunent of Biblical learning.^ 

The UniveTHitj of Oxford aeat forth aaoh scholam as : (I) J<^ii 
Beyrudda (f 1607), one of the translatora of King Jamee' VersioD 
of the Bible ; (2) Niehobu Byfitid (t 1622), whose Prtnciploi, or 
PaUem of Wholewme Words, is a valuable compend of divinity ; 
(3) John Baa (t 1640), one of the fathers of Ptesbyterianism in 
England, and the author of treatises on F&itli and on the Covenant 
of Gbaoe of exoeeding value; (4) Edward Leigh (f 1671), who 
ranks among the best BibUcal echolais of the century ; (6) 
Sdteard Btynolda (t 1676), one of the master spirits of the West- 
minster Assembly ; (6) John Own {f 1683), the polemic divine, 
who gave to Puritan Theology a Boholastdo type which it did 
not possess before ; (7) John Dwie (t 1089), the great peace- 
maker, who tried to rally the Christians of his time on what he 
oaQed Pracikai Theology ; that is, moh doctrinee of Faith and 
Hoials as are of praotioal importance.' 

Eminent among the Puritan leaders unoonneoted vith 
the English univeraitieB were : 

(1) Andrew MdviUt (t 1622), a pnjHl of Bamns and of Beza. 
Ab leformer Helville led the battle against prelacy in Scotland ; 
aa a teacher at Glasgow and St. Andrews he ' led the revolt against 
the mediaeval method of studying Aristotle, and created a taste 
for Greek letters.' * His last years were spent in exile, teaching 
theology at the Academy of Sedan.* (2) Jamet Vtsher {f 1666), 
a pupil of Tntverg at Trinity College, Dublin, became eventually 
archbishop of Armagh and primate of Ireland. He drew up 
the Iridt ArUcUs of Religion, and proposed a Bednction of Spiteo- 
paey unto the Form of Synodicai Oovemmeni received in th« 
Ancient ChTirA.* Uasher also wrot« AnTuila Veterit Teglamenti, 
a monumental work on the Apostles' Creed, notable contributions 

1 Vide Brins, Briielea on ' C«rtwright,' ' Perkins,' PslmBT," 'Ooage," 
'Marthall,' 'CilftinT,"Tnckn8y,' uid ■ PooU, in SAaf-Hertog Sneyeio- 
ftdia; Sttuly of Hiiy Scripture, pp. 149, 4SB, S7G ; American Freib^ 
faruinun, pp. 41 itq., 200. 

> Vide BiiggB, artidea on 'Byflald' ud 'B»U' In Sehajr-Bertog 
Xnevclopedia i alaothDUon 'Ihirie,' ibid. (Ist edition), and in iVetiiyteHaii 
Jtmietc, 1SS7, Tol Tiii. pp. 297 leq. ; Siiid]/ qf Holj/ Scripture, pp. 162, 
22fi Kg., (82 aeq. 

). 1S8. 
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to Church Hiatoiy, especially in the department of Patristica, and 
a Chronologj' of the Bible atill in use. (3) Samuel Rut/ierford 
(t 1661), the SoottiBh CoTenant«r, a graduate of Edinburgh 
Univeraity, waa an able, though bitter, controversialist. (4) 
JeA» Bmyan (f 1688), the Baptist preacher aod ' immortal 
dreamer,' set forth in his Pilgrim't ProgreM and Boly War the 
Puritan oonoeptdon of human life aa a battle with evil, and gars 
in this respect the most popular and beat eipoeitioQ of the ethioal 
ride of Pnritanism. (5) Biehard Baxter (f 1691), one of the 
greatest of English tbeologjans, acquired exceptional learning 
without a uniTSnity education. He is now chiefly known as 
the anthor of the Btformed Pastor, A CaB to the Unconverted and 
the SaitUt' BverlaaUng Seft, and is honoured by Churchmen aod 
Nonoonformista alike aa one who ' in a stormy and divided age 
advooated unity and oomprehenaion, pointing the way to erer- 
lasting i«st.' > 

The reviving influences of the Puritan movement weie 
not oonfined to the Puritan p&ri:y. 

Among the notable theolo^ams of the period were the Cam- 
bridge sohalars! (1) Brian Walton (t 1661), whose Polyglot 
Bible was the greatest critical achievement of the seventeenth 
century ; (2) John Pearttm (f 1666), author of a standard exposi- 
tion of the Apostles' Creed, of Vindieia epulolaram S. Ignatii, 
and of Other important critioal works ; (3) WilUam Cave {^ 1713), 
the eminent Patristic scholar ; also the great divines : (4) 
Lanaelol Andrewea (t 1626), now known chiefly through hia 
Private Deootums ; (S) Oeorge Herbert (t 1633), famous, not only 
for his sacred verse, but also for bis treatise on the Country 
Partan ; (6) John Corin (f 1672), prelate and controversinlist, 
who made a CoUeetion of Private Devotiona in the Practice of Ike 
Ancient Church ; (7) Jeremy Taylor {t 1667), ' the Ohrysostom of 
England,' author of A Diecourse of the Liberty of Prophesying, 
a Bvie of Conscience, the Oreal Exemplar, the Wcniky Communi- 
eant, and Rule and Exerdset of Holy lAving and of Holy Dying. 

Among the theologians of Oxford may be mentioned : (1) the 
poet and preacher, John Donne (f 1631); (2) William Chilling- 
worth (t 1644), who, in his Religion of PrUeslanii, declared the 
Bible to be ' that wherein they all agree, and which they all 
Bubsoribe . . . aa a perfect rule of their faith and actions ; ' ■ 

Vide Bri™, arliola on 'Baxter' in Sdu^ff-Benog Sncydoptdiat 

sriean PrtAyttrianim, pp. U tea.. 68. 

Cuif artiols on 'Chiltingworth' la ScJutff-Berwg Encydoprditt. 
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(3) JoAn Haieg (f 1666), ' the erer-meniorable,' whose Ooldm 
Bemaim coatain letters froni the Synod of Dort ; (4) Hatry 
Hammond (t 1600), who wrote his Patraphratt and Annotationa 
vpon . , , the New TetlamtiU in the spirit of Erasmus ; (6) 
BduiaTd Pococke (f 1691), Oriental and Biblical scholar, who 
gathered in the East rich spoils of Arabic literature ; (6) John 
MiUH 1767), Doted for his critical edition of the Now TestMuent ; 
(7) Joseph BtTinham {f 1723), who wrote on Christian Anti- 
qnitiee ; and (8) Humphrey Prideavx (f 1724), who connected 
^e Old and New Teetamenta with the histoiy of the Jews and the 
neighboanng nations. 

Mention must also be made of tbe founder of the 
Society of Friends, George Fox (f 1691), who ui^ed the 
following of the Inner Light ; and of the apologist of that 
societ;, Robert Barclay (f 1690), a theologian of excep- 
tional learning and ability. 

3. In the Netherlands theological aetuiiarship revived 
in the newly founded universities, the Arminian movement, 
and ike Federal 8duxA of Theology. Among the Arminians 
ofHoUand, eafedaUy the scholars ofLeyden, the Humanistic 
spirit found expression, 

William of Orange founded the University of Leyden 
in 1675, with Louis Cappell ^ as the first professor of 
theology. Ten years later the University of Franecker 
was establiBhed, to be followed in the next century by 
those of Oronitigen (1612), Utrecht (1636), and Harderwyk 
(1648). The UniTersity of Leyden ' became for Holland 
what Wittenberg had been to Germany, Genera to 
Switzerland, and Saumur to France.' * 

Among the great scholars that taught at Leyden were the 
theologians : (1) Junius (Du Jon, t 1602), a pupil of Calvin ; 

(2) Scaliger (De la Soala, 1 1609), ' the leading philologist of 
France,' who laid the foundations for the science of Chronology j 

(3) DruHita (Van den Driesche, f 1616), Biblical scholar and 
excgete ; (4) Arminius (t 1609), a pnpil of Lambertvs Danatu 
at Leyden, and of Beza and Grynepus at Genera and BaseL 

1 Videf.lBi. ' Uaiuj,Hut<>rya/llun>-/onHati>n,ilp.16i. 
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Arminius became professor of theology at Leyden in 
1603, and soon aroused the opposition of his colleague, 
Oomarus, by his interpretation of the Epistle to the 
Romans. He also came into conBict irith William 
Perkine of Cambridge.* In the controversy which raged 
about him and his followers, Arminius attained such 
preeminence that his name was given to all Bubsequent 
forms of the milder Augustinianism in the Beformed 
Churches.' 

SpitcopiJU (t 1643), professor at liOyden, and Dj/lenbogtert 
(t 1644), preaoW at the Hague, were prominent among the 
ArnunianB. But the flower of the movement was (6) Hv^ 
OroHva (1683-1846), the greatest soholar of his B.ge, a papil of 
Soaliger and of U;t«nbogiert, and a enpportor of Bameveldt in 
his efforts to maintain peace in the Church. Grotiua revived ths 
Humanism of Eiasmns, and in his Annotations on the Scriptorea 
l^d stress npon the historical interpretation. In this he was 
followed by the Arminiana generally, and especially by ClericM 
(Lb aero, f 1736). The numerous writings of Grotdna include 
valuable theologioal -woAa in the departments of Dogmatics, 
Irenice, Polemics, Church History, Litui^os, and Canon Law. 

Important service to the study of theology was also rendered 
by the Arabic scholar, (8) Erjtetiiua (t 1624), and his celebrated 
pupils, Louii CappeU, the Younger,* and (7) Louia de Diea 
(t 1642) ! by (8) Voea (f 184G), who became unpopular at Leyden 
because of his sympathy wilji the Remonstranta, and gave his 
last years to the University of Amsterdam (1632-1649) ; and by 
(9) Rivetua, the Huguenot (f I6S1), one of the chief Reformed 
divines of the Continent. 

Among the Anti-Bemtmstrauti may be mentioned : (10) 
Jacob Beviut (f 1668), Hebrew scholar and controversialist ; and 
(U) Voilivs (t 1678), professor at Dtrooht, whose influence 
helped to establish a ^teetant traditiooal orthodoxy in the 
Dntch schools.* 

The Arminian movement, defeated by Dutch 
Scholasticism, passed over into England, and espemlly 



» Vidt Brigga, Sttdji (^ Holy Sorijitwre, p. 1*7. 
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into the Anglican Church, in the author of the London 
Polyglot, in Bammomi, Pococke, Wkitby, Lowth, and 
John Taylor ai Norwich (who greatly influenced German 
Theology in its reform in the eighteenth century), and 
in Wesley took the form of Evangelical ArminianiBm. 

The principle of the Covenant, passing over into 
Holland with the English Puritan Amea, gave birth to the 
Covenant Theology of Cocceius and Witaiue. 

Amu ^ became professor of theology at Franecker in 1622, and 
TOctor of the university four yeaiH later. Among his pupils was 
(12) Coaxiua (t 1669), the father of the Federal School in Holland. 
who was called to Fnuiecker in 1636, and to Leyden in 1650. 
In addition to his famous Summa doclrina de fmdere et tettamenio 
Dei (1648, 1664), he made important contributions to Biblical 
Philology, Theology, and Exegesis, and to the departments of 
Dogmatics, Etbios, and Catechetics. Among the pupils of 
Comieiue was (13) Fitrin^ {f 1722), professor at Pranecker, 
celebrated for his commentaries, and his works on Sacred History 
and Chronology, and on Bibhcal and Practical Theology. (14) 
Bermatm WiUius (f I70S), Biblical theologian and leader of the 
Butch Federal School, taught at the Universities of Franecker, 
Utrecht and Leyden, publiahod a notable work, De ceeonomia 
fiedtrwn Dei cam hominAat, treatises on the Apostles' Creed, 
the Lord's Prayer, the Christian Faith, the Character of a True 
Theologian, and important Biblical works. 

The Covenant Theology of Coooelus and Witaus 
influenced German Fietiem, but eventually combined 
with Scholaeticism to form a new Scholasticism, especially 
in Scotland and America. 

4. The criticai principle reasserted itself mightily in 
the French School of Saumur, and a freer type of Th&ylogy 
vxu there maintained.' 

There were in France, in Uie seventeenth century, six 
Protestant academies, all modelled after those of Stras- 
birg and Geneva : namely, Nitnes (1561), irenic in 

1 Vide p. 1fi2. Amu publiahed hi* itedvUa Uuologioa in 1S2I 
(Esgliib, 1612). 
* Vidt Brigga, Stvdy of Edy Scripturt, p. 223. 
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^orit ; Saumur (1593), mildly Cajvinistio and progres- 
dve; Montauban (1597) and Sedan (c. 1602), both 
Schc^Btic ; Ortha (1666) and Die (c. 1696), both in- 
dgnificant. The Academiee of Saumur, Sedan and 
Montauban took an active part in theological contro- 
versy, and became centres ol theological learning. The 
foragn element vaa always strong, especiaUy in Saumur 
and Sedan ; and Italy, Switzerland, Holland, Grermany, 
and Scotland contributed to the faculties of the French 
Academies as well as to the student bodies. Scotland 
gave ' a Pleiades of distinguished men.' ' 

(I.) The Aoodenif of Nimea was origiDallf a Bchotd of grammar 
uid logic, ciTil and oajion law, dating from ^e fouiteeutii century. 
Early in the aizteenth oentury it was transformed alter the mod«l 
of the School of the Thioe Languages * at Paris, and nnder the 
inspiration of the pedagogjo principles of Sturm of Strasbui^ 
In 1561 the Froteetont oonsiHtory added to it a sohool of theology 
with four professors, one for Hebrew, one for Greek, one fw 
philosophy, and one for doctrine. The only famous teacher (d 
theology in this academy was Pierre Yirel.* 

(n.) The Academy of Onhtx was founded in lfiS6 with pro- 
fessors of theology, Greek, Hebrew, philosophy, mathematios 
and mudc. Virei taught there in 1571, and Lambert Danea* 
in 1683-1593. 

(III.) Sedan was organised as a College in 1679 ; the Academy 
proper was establiahed in 1602. Among the famous teachers t^ 
the^ogy at this institution were Louis CapptU (I67S-1586), who 
oame to Sedan from Leyden ; * Jacques CappeB (1599-1624), 
a nephew of Louis; Danid TiUnut (1600-1020). Andrew MdviOe* 
(1611-1620), and Le Blaiie de Beajiliea (1644-1675). Philosophy 
was taught here by JoAn Cameron (1602-1604) and by Pierre 
BagU (1675-1681).' Other illustrious names might be added. 
Pierre da Moulin (1621-1668), who had taught philosophy at 
Leyden, is said to have * acquired at Sedan an influence equal to 
that which Arayravi enjoyed at Sanmur.' * 

(IV.) The School of Mimlavban was founded in 1597. One of 

I Bonrchenin, ilvde tur la Aeadimies PrBfesUoittl en Franca au 
XVI' el on XVn- Sifcfe, 1882, p. Wl 
* he collies roT&I dei troii Isnencs. 
» Vide p. 127. * Vide p. 166. 

■ Bourch<nin, Ltl A eadtmiea proUttanta et 
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its fiiat professors of the<^og7 was Daniel Chamier (1613-162I). 
JrAn Camertm taught there in 1624-1625, and Jtan Claude in 
1662-1666. ClBOde was ' reguded in his day aa the eoul of the 
Reformed port; in France.' ' In theology the school of Mon- 
tauban mediated between thoee of Sedan and Saumur. 

(V.) Dk had a college in 1596, and an academy of theology 
C. 1604. Danid Chamier presided there m 1607-1608; and 
John Siarp taught theology in 1607-1629. 

(VL) The Academy of Samnur was founded in 15S3 by the 
great general, DujAettit-Momay, and became the most famous 
of all the French academies. There were chairs of theology, 
Greek, Hebrew, and philosophy. 

S&umur had several great divines : JoAn Cameron, 
JostU d. la PUtcr. e,uj AmyraiU, theologiaiifi who taught 
mediate imputt-L oa and hypothetic unlversahsm ; and 
I/udovicua Capp^ !lm, the greatest Eiblioal critic of hie 
age. et 

(I) JtAn Camerott fi Glasgow (t 162S) taught theology at 
Saumor (1618-1622), and impressed his views upon his illustrious 
pupil, Amyraut. (2) Moite AmyraiU (Amyraldus, 1596-1064) was 
a teacher at Saumur for thirty-eight years. Ah early aa the year 
1634 he created great excitement by the publication of a Traili 
de la pridesUnation. His important work includes a System of 
Christian Morals {in mi volumes). (3) Plaoeus [De L& Place, 
1596-1655) was also a follower of Cameron, and taught theology 
at Saumur tor nearly a quarter of a century. In his Diapuiatio 
die impviaUone primi pteeati Adam* ( 1655) he asserted the doctrine 
of mediate impatation as alone justifiable on moral grounds.* 
(4) Louis Cappdl, the Younger (Cappellus, 1685-1658), nephew 
of the elder LouIb and brother of Jacquee, taught Hebrew and 
theology at Saumur for forty-four years, and became the most 
eminent Biblical scholar of his day. Falling back on the views 
of the Jewish scholar, Eliat Levita (f 1549), and of the Protestant 
reformers, Cappellus denied the verbal inspiration of the Maa- 
eoretjo Biblical text, showed that the Hebrew vowel points 
were not original, and that there were different readings of the 
text, and laid stress upon grammatical and historical ezegedB. 
He was sustained by Uie French theologians generally, and by 

1 GieBelar, t. p. 3G1. 

■ Vide Brlgn, Theological Si/vibolict, pp. 213 leq. ; alio PUcens, Dt 
Itatu hominit lapti ante gnUiam, IHIO. 
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the body of English critioa. GoooeluH first gave hi* name io tbs 
pablio as author of the anonymotu work, Areanvm punetualioma 
rtvdaUim (1624). This work remained unanswered and wronght 
powerfully for neoriy a quarter of a century, when the younger 
Buxtorf undertook to maintain against Cappellua the traditional 
RabbinioaJ position. The three univereitieB of Sedan, Geneva, 
and Leyden were roused to suoh opposition to Cappeilua, that 
they sought to prevent the publioation of hia great work, the 
CriJica taora. It appeared, however, in 16G0, and proved to be 
the fii«t of a aeries of corresponding produotjons. 

These great scholars of Saunmr taught large bodies 
of stad^its from many lands. In England the influ- 
ease of this school was apparent among the Puritans, 
especially in Calamy and Baxter, and became known 
aa Baaierianism, or the Sew Theory, and so passed 
OTer to America aa New School Theology, and in 
England and Ireland attached itself to vitfJ reforming 
movements.^ Eut the scholastic theologians of France, 
Holland, and Switzerland bitterly opposed the School 
of Saumur. These cootroversies greatiy weakened 
French Protestantism at a critical period. 

Among the French theologians trained at Saumui and Sedan 
were: (1) Jaequu Biunage (f 1723), fourth in a suooeemon of 
theologiEuia of that surname, the author of many historical, 
dogmatic and polemic works ; and (2) Jac^uet Abbadie (t 1727), 
whose apologetic and ethical treatises wen widely known. 

In additwn to these six academies there were two schools of 
little or brief importance, the one at Montpdlier, the other at 
Orange. (VII.) Montpettier Academy was founded in 1696. In 
1609 it possessed chairs of theology, Hebrew and Qreek ; bat 
by 1617 it had been absorbed in the school of KTmes. Imiao 
Ctuaiibon (f 16U), the great Humanist, whose learning dmost 
rivalled that of ScaUger, oame from teaching Greek at Geneva 
to help in building up the new school (1696-1699). Hia chief 
contribution to theology was his edition of the Gree^ Testament. 
Daniel Gkamier (f 1621} was active in the founding of this 
academy ; and Thomaa Denvpater taught philosophy there in 
1600. 

I Tide BrigEs, Stvd]/ <if Seti aeripttm, pp. 222 *fg. ; Theolegital 
Sywiiolia, ppT87S wg. 
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(VIIL)TheSohoolofOraRffe(e. 1573) had also a brief exiatenee, 
and like those of Montpellier tmd Orthee, took no part in Uieo- 
Ic^cal oontroTeTBy. Indeed, the Academy of Oiange waa not 
attached to the French Charchee by any adminiBtratiTe link.'- 

All of the PVenoh theological schools were ahorHived. 
The last was suppressed by Louis xiv. in 1685. 

6. In England Fmnda Bacon became the father of 
Inductive Philosophy over against the Aristotelian, and 
greatly influenced aU evhaegueni English thought, giviTtg 
it an abiding bent towards empirical and experimental 
philosophy. 

This philosophy in its several fonna undermined 
British Theology, and produced eventually the Deist 



The inHuence of Baoon (f 1626) and the Inductive 
Philosophy was greatly promoted by the growth of 
Natural Philosophy, or the study of the Science of 
Nature by the experimental method, pursued on the 
Continent by Coperoiciw (f 1543), Zepier (t 1630), 
OaiiUo (t 1642), and a host of followers ; and in England 
by Napier (f 1617), Harvey (t 1657), and others. These 
men built up the Natural Sciences, which continually 
pressed more and more into the universities and influ- 
enced students of theology, who were led Hiereby to 
make more of the reaUtiee of nature and of life. With 
that came increased attention to the prindples of educa- 
tion and the building up of the science of education, 
especially through the labours of RaticMua (1671-1635) 
and Commius (1592-1670). Amos Comenius, bishop of 
the Moravians, exerted extraordinary influence through 
his Cheat Didactic and other educational works. His 
principles were ; 

(1) Omnia t prinevpiii rervm tmmotM tfenvenfiv. 

> f^c Bonrcheoia, Lei Acadtmia protataalti i» Franct, p. 39S, 
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(2) NihU doceatur per atUorHaUm nudam, omnia per dant»- 
Itrationem Hsiaaalem ei rafirmolem. 

(3) NihH meAodo aiudytiea tdla, tjfnthetioa poUua omttM. 

All these efforts for reform aimed, as Paulseii bIiowb/ 
at these things : 

(1) The teonuag. Dot only of languages, bnt ako of realitiea 

{mathoToaMoB, tho natural gciences, history, geography). 

(2) The learning of langOAgM aright : not the language from 
grammar, but the grammar from langaage. 

(3) The study of the modem languages. 

(4) Study not by csompulaion, but by ration U methods: the 
use ^ the inteUigenoe, rather than the rod. 

In the course of the seventeenth century new j^o- 
sophical thooriea oame into the field to displace tJie 
Aristotelian and Platonic philosophies, in the works ol 
Bobbes, Descartes, Spinoza, Locke, Leibnitz, and their 
associates. Deism arose in England, and sought to 
reduce Christianity to a religion of nature with tlie 
human reason as tiie sole authority. In the eighteenth 
century the movement was gradut^y overcome in Great 
Britain and driven to the Contin^it, where it ran riot in 
various forms of Rationalism. It should be said, how- 
ever, that the Scholastic Theology did not recover the 
authority it had lost in the universities of England, but 
only in Scotland and among the English Noncon- 
formists in part, so far as they were influenced by their 
training in the universities of Holland. The Church of 
England since the Iteformation has always trained her 
clergy in Positive Theology, that is, in the Scriptures 
and the Creeds. No great system of theology has 
been produced since the Reformation in the Church of 



(1) Franda Boom {1561-1629) was trained at Cambridge^ 
where be ' first fell into the dislike of the philosophy of Aristotle, 
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. . . being a philosophy only atroog for disputations and OOD- 
tentioDS, but bsiren of the production of works for the benefit 
<rf the life o( maa.' ' He described the SohooLmen as ' having 
gharp and Btrong wits, and abundance of leisure, and small 
variety of reading, but their wits beii^ shut up in the cells of a 
few authors [ohlefly Aristotle their diolator), . . . and knowing 
little history, either of nature or time (they) did, out of no great 
quantity of matter and infinite agitation of wit, open out unto us 
those laborious webs of learning, which are extant in their books.' ' 
Bacon's great works include his Nomaa organutn, Advancement 
of Learning, and famous Etmya, He also wrote a Confession 
of Faith, and devotional works. 

(2) John Locke (1632-1704), of Orford, 'the originator of the 
empirical philosophy of the eighteenth century,' * and author of 
the famous Eaeay on the Hunan Understanding, published also 
Lettera on Toleraiion, the BeaeonableneM of Chnetianily, treatises 
on Miracles and on Education, and Paraphrases on tlie great 
Pauline Epistles. 

Among the opponents of Deism may be mentioned ! (3) 
Joatph BiUler (1692-1762), also an Oxford scholar and bishop 
of thirham, famous for his sermons and for his Antdoffy of Religion, 
Natural and Beveakd (1730), which has been a universal text-book 
of Apologetics.* 

6. At Helmstddt the irmical school of Catixtua struggled 
with the scht^asUc apiril, and reverted from the scholastic 
method to the historical and Biblical methods.' 

The University of Helmstodt allowed iia theological 
professora exceptional liberty in matters of doctrine. 
One of the HelmBtadt theologians, (1) Oeorge Calixtua 
(1686-1656), faecanie the chief irenio divine of the early 
seventeenth century. 

The father of CaHxtns, a pupil of Melanohtfaon, transmitted to 
him the theology of that Reformer. Some years of travel in 
other oountries gave him a personal knowledge of both the 

< BuHm, ' Advaneement qf I^yrniitg, ad. AliUs Wright, praf. p. tI. ; 
indt Sandys, ii. p. 338. 
' Tirfe Sandys, ii. p. 339. 
) Vidt nrti^s on ' Looke,' in Sta Sehaff-Bavog Enendoptdia. 

* VufeBri™, H'Ai" "'- 

* Vide Br^B, Sia 
Si/mbolict, pp. e, 21. 
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Bomaa Catholic and the Reformed Chnrohea, He began to 
aeek a basis foi reuaion in the Christinn consensoB of the first 
five oenturieo. Serviog aa profesBor of theology at Helmstadt 
for over forty yoara {1614-1656), he exerted a widespread and 
powerful influence ae an advocate of Chriatjan Unity. He also 
did valuable work as a Biblical and dogmatic theologian, and 
to him is ascribed the founding of the disoipline of Ethics in 
theology. 

The irenic teaching of Calixtus excited great opposi- 
tion in the so-called Syncretietic Controversies. 

The University of BehnetHdt supported CaLxtus. Among Ilia 
defenders was (2) Hermann Conring (f 1681), who 'excelled in 
almost every department of human knowledge ' ' and published 
several irenic works. (3) Mobtnna (t 1722), who worked with 
LtSmitz and Spinola for a reunion of Protestants and Catholios, 
and with LeibniUt and JablontH for a union of the Lutherans 
with the Reformed, was one of the pnpita of Calixtus. Promi- 
nent among his opponents was (4) Galoviue of Wittenberg (f 1686). 
Several of the theologians of Kdnigsberg were classed aa SyH- 
cretiiU, among them (5) Orabe (t 1711], the patristic scholar, who 
pubUshed an edition of the Septuagint. {6} Johann Oerhard 
(t 1637), regarded by his ootemporariee as the greatest theo- 
logian of the time, died before the controversy had fairly begun. 
His pupils at Jena, (7) Qiaesiue {f 1656), author of PhikJogia 
Kurra, and (8) M-us(Eua(^ 1681), a noted dogmatic theologian, 
maintained a mediating position. (9) Martin Oeier of Leipzig 
(t 1680) took no part in the conflict; I>ntpioduoed, according to 
Gieeeler, ' the best commentaries on the books of the Old Tantft- 
ment which appeared during this period.' * 

7. The milder Calvinism and the eriticai spirit of the 
achoolof Satimur took refuge in SuHtzerland, and reappeared 
in the younger Turretin of Geneva, in OelervxUd of Neu- 
chdid, and in Werenfda of Basel. 

In 1675 Heidegger of Zurich, with the co-operation of 
Oemler of Basel and Franks Turrdin of Geneva, drew 
up the Formula Consensus Helvetica as a definition of 
Scholastic CaJvioism over against the milder Calvinism 
of the school of Saumur. Under the influence of these 
I Qlraeler, v. p. 273. * Ibid., p. 2SS. 
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great di^inee the Formula w&a adopted by aeverol of 
the Cantons of Switzerland ; and its doctrines were 
maintained by Scholastic Galviniets in other countries, 
especially in Holland and Scotland ; but it had little 
influence in Germany or Ei^land, and was OTerthrovn 
in Switzerland in the next generation, under the leader- 
ship of the younger Turretiii> The reaction may bo 
said to hare begun even earlier, with Peter Werenfds 
(t 1703), Gemler's successor at Basel,' whose son Samuel 
(t 1740} co-operated with Turretin and Osterwald in 
the Swiss revolt against Scholasticism. 

(1) Bndtgger of Zurich (t 1698) made important contribntdons 
to Dogmatics, Ethjos, Churoh History, Biblical Theology, Sym- 
bolics, and Quiatian Institutions. (2) Frangoig TvrretM (Tur- 
rettini, 1 1687) published an Inatilviio theohguB eknetiae, which 
was used as a text-book by Scottish and American Presby- 
teriana till towards the close of last oentoiy, to the neglect 
of the Westminster divines. His son, (3) Jean Alphonae Tw- 
rcltn (f 1737), was the chief of those who secured the abolition 
of the Helvetic ConBensus in 1726. He corresponded with 
Leibnitz, Fredoriok i. of Prussia, and AicbblBhop Wake of Canter- 
bury, on behalf of Church Unity, and published dermatic, irenio 
and eategetioal works. (4) Benedict PkUI (f 1724) was a cousin 
of the younger Turretin, and like him a liberal and irenio theo- 
logian. He produced important works on Christian Theology 
and Ethics. 

Among the other Swiss theologians of the period were : (5) 
theSeinitio scholar, Johann Heinrich Hottinger of Ziirich (tl667), 
and (S) his eon, Johann Jacob (f 1735), both of whom did notable 
work in Church History ; (7) John Bvxtorf, father (t 1629) and 

(8) son (t 1664), who were influential in establishing a Prot^ttmt 
traditional orthodoxy in the Swiss schools, and maintained the 
divine origin and authority of the Massoretio vowel points and 
accents, yet rendered valuable service by their Hebrew Concord- 
ance and other philological. Biblical and historical works ; and 

(9) Buioer (f 1684), author of the celebrated Thtsauras eeeleti' 
tuticue, and otjier tezicographal wo^a. 

1 Vidt Brisn, Theologieai Symialia, pp. 213 trq. ; Study qf Solg 
Scriplure, p. S2S. 
■ Vide Domar, OetehielU* d&r protalantitcktn Tkeaiog-e, p. 439, n. 1, 
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& The Cambridge Platonisls revived the ethical type of 
Theology in England, and s^ove to give the human reaarni 
ita proper place and function in matters of religion. 

The Cambridge Platoniata were Puritan in origin and 
tnuning. Predominantily rational and etMcal, the; were 
oharaoterised also by the mystic spirit, especially in the 
ease of Henry More (f 1687). Like the school of Saumur 
in Fianee and the Bchool of Calixtus in Germany, this 
group of Cambridge soholars helped to prepare the way 
for a broad, oomprehenuve Church.* The leaders 
among them, with the exception of More, all belonged to 
the famous Puritan college Emmanuel. The most 
notable of these theologians were Whichcote and Cud- 
worth. 

(1) fimjomin WhiehoA* (1609-16S3) exerted strong influenoe 
as a teacher, especially through the lectures which he gave at 
Trinity College on Sunday afternoons for twenty years. Cud- 
worth. More and John Smith (j" 16G2] were among his disciples. 
His writings were all issued posthumously, and include Moral 
oni Bdigioua Aphorisms, sermons, and a remarkable corregpond- 
snoe with Anthony Tucliney.* Whiohoote declared : ' God hath 
set up two Ughte to enlighten as in our way : the light of reason, 
which is the light of His creation ; and the light of Scripture, 
which is after-revelation from Him. Let us make use of theM 
two lights ; and sofFer neither to be pat out.' * 

(2) Baljih CudmortK (1617-1688), the most celebrated philo- 
sopher of this school, was Regius Professor of Hebrew. He 
wrot« on Tht Trut InUSaaual SysUm of the Universe, on Eternal 
and ImmuitAU Morality, and on Free WiU. 

9. Puritanism eventually gave birth to Pietism in 
Reformed and Lutheran Oermany, producing Ste Biblical 
school of Bengel and the Moravians, 

Pietism was the salvation of Germany and Methodism 
of Great Britain. Pietism in Germany owed ita origin 
to English Puritanism, which gave the impulse to 
B, Sivdy of Soly Seripiure, pp. G7( *tj. 
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Holland first, and tben to the Reformed Churches of 
the Bhine, until at length it reached Straeburg, and 
moved first Spener, then Koelmann, and finally Zinzen- 
dorf. The Pietism of Germany and Holland, especially 
that of the type of Zinzendorf , in turn greatly infiuenced 
British Methodism.* 

(1) Philip Jaedb Spener (1636-1706), the father of German 
Pietiam, studied at StroBburgt Basel, G^eva and Tiibingen, and 
waa influenced b; the Puritan piety, eepeciaUy of Baxter, and by 
the French of Jean de LtAadie (t 1674), founder of a QujeUatio 
Beet in Holland. Spener began to preach at Straaburg in 1663, 
and tliree years lat«r was callod to Frankfort-on-the-Moin, where 
he organised the Collegia pietadt (1670) to promote the study of 
the Bible and the practice of devotion. Similar circles were 
formed in other cities, and the interest in Biblical study greatly 
increased. Spener worked subsequently in Dresden, and finally, 
from 1691, in Berlin, exerting great influence, especially througJi 
his writings. The most important of these were the Pia deai' 
deria (1675), OeisUicAu Prieaterlhum, Theologisehe Beiknken, 
and the treatise De impeditnerUia etudii theologid. Spener 
empliaHised the practical in tlieology. He and liis followers 
were of Uie mystio type ; and they adopted many of the chief 
features of Puritanism. The German Pietlste laid stress upon 
personal relations to God and experimental piety, in order to the 
interpretation of Scripture. This was accompanied among the 
best of them with true scholarship. In their study of theology 
they discarded the scholastic method in favour of the historical 
Mid Biblical methods. They did not form a separate denomina- 
tion, but remain as a party in the Churches of Germany until the 
present day.* However, they established a tlieobgioal school 
at Halle witb Francke at its head. 

(2) Avffust Sermann Framke (1663-1727) was one of the 
fonnders of the CoUegium p}iil6biblieu,m (1686), and of the 
CoUegia hibliea (1689), at Leipzig. Through Spener's influence 
be was called to the new university at HaUe (1692) as professor 
of Greek and the Oriental languages, and as past^ir to a suburban 
church. With the co-operation of his colleagues, BreitJumpI 
(t 1732) and Anton (t 1730), he mode Halle a great centre of 

1 Vide Biiggi, Study of Holy Seriptmrt, p. 674 ; Ameritan Prtsby- 
Urianitm, w. 2iS*tq. ; Xhtologtcal SymbUxct, pp. 244 atq. 

* Vidt Briggs, Stvdy c^ Molj/ Seriptwr, pp. 466 aeq. ; Theotogical 
SimMic*, pp. S, 244. 
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^etism. He founded the famous Orphfin Asjlum, the P&da- 
po^wm, and other educational institutions, and made thera 
training whoola id Pedagogy and Pastoral Theology for the 
students of HaJle. At hia death more than 2200 children were 
under instruction, and 2S0 atudente were receiving practical 
training as toachen and pastors in these institutions. The moat 
important of Franoke's writing treat of BibUcal Interpretation 
and EermeneutieB. The best esegete among the Pietists was 
(3) JoAonn AJberi Sengd (f 1752), • the founder of New Testa- 
ment oritioiam in the Lutheran Church,' ' whose interpretation 
is a model of piety and accuracy. To his famous Gnomon Navi 
TestamMnti he odded other valuable Biblical works, and earned 
on the work of Mill in a critical l«xt of the New Testament. 

Pietism was carried into the Moravian Church by (4) Nieolaua , 
Liidieig Zinsendorf (1700-1760), a disciple of Francke, trained at 
his Pddagogwm in Halle. Zinzendorf received the exiles from 
Uoravia on his estate at Hermhut (1722), and reorganised them 
as the JJnilat Fratrum with the BaUo digeiplinee of Bishop 
Comenius.* His writings comprise sermons, hymns, and variona 
dootrinol and devotional works. 

1(X The vital religion and ethical priticiplee of Piailan- 
ism revived in Great Britain and her colonies in the form 
of Methodiam, under the leadership of Wesley and White- 
field. 

Deism vos overcome in Great Britain and her colonies 
by the vital religion and Christian experience of Method- 
iBiu, a genuine development of British Christianity, yet 
Btron^y influenced by the Pietism of the Continent. 
Methodism was, indeed, an historical recompense for 
the influence of Puritanism upon Continental Christian- 
ity. The fathers of Methodism were Wesley and White- 
field, the one on Arminian, the other a GaJvinist. It 
was their earnest desire and purpose to organise holy 
circles within the Church, after the example of German 
Pietism ; but intolerance compelled their followers for 
the most part to organise separate churches in England, 
Scotland, Ireland and America. The Church of England 
secession was made by Wesley and Whitefietd, and 
■ Oieselsr, t. p. £96. ■ Brlggi, Thtotcgual SymboUa, p. 2H. 
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resolved itself into the Anninicin branch of Wesley and 
tile Calvinistic branch of Whitefield. The secesaion 
from the Church ol Scotland was led by the ErakiTiea, 
who, after suspenBion by that Church, organised an 
Associate Presbytery (1733), The American secession 
was in the New Side PresbyterianB. The Congrega- 
tdonalista and the Baptists divided into parties ; but did 
not separate, because of their loose organisation and the 
difficulty of eodedastical division. There was, however, 
a considerable amount of disfellowship and conflict. A 
large number of Methodists remained in the older 
oi^nisations, preferring limitation to separation. Still 
greater numbav were influenced more or less by ih.e new 
movement, and the whole Christian body was enhvened 
and refreshed. Scholasticism and Deism were stayed, 
and gradually driven back all over the Anglo-Saxon 
world. Methodism, like Pietism, emphadsed the 
Christian religious experience, laying more stress on 
vital and spiritual Christianity, and less on doctrinal 
and institutional Christianity ; although they cannot 
be said to have departed from the fmidamental doctrines 
or historic institutions of Christianity.' Yet while 
Pietism succeeded in establishing its headquarters at 
the University of Halle, Methodism, forced out of the 
national Church, had to train its ministers in theological 
cxiUeges and seminaries. 

(1) John Waley {1703-1791) wm trained at Oxford University, 
aod was ODe of tiie founders of the famous Boly Club (1729), whose 
membera won the name of Melhodistt by ' the exact regularity 
rf their hvea and Btudies.' Wesley was strongly influenced hy 
Thomas K Kempis, Jeremy Taylor, Luther, and his cotemporaiy, 
the mystic, WiBiam Law ("f 1781), author of the SericmsCaU to a 
Deoovt and Holy Life, A Practical Treatiae on Christian Perfection, 
and other reinarkable works. But it was chiefly through the 
MoiBviaos that Wesley was guided to the adoption of those 

I Vid* Brigga, Theolegieal Syniboliet, p. 24C. 
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prinoiplea uid methods which have become the ohatacteriatio 
feftturee of Methodism. Id 1739, following the example of 

Whitefietd, Wesley began the pntctice of preaching in the open 
air, which he continued for upwards of fifty years. In the same 
yeai the first society of Methodiste was formed. The writings 
of Wesley include a Plain Account of CKriatian Perfteliori, Nolet 
em the New Testament, a Bhori Hilary of Mtthodiam, eermona, 
journals, and dootrinal and practiesl tracte, 

(2) Charles WejiJey (1708-1788), brother and ooUabortttor of 
John, has been called ' the poet of Methodism,' and is now known 
chiefly through his hymns. 

(3) Oeorge Whilefield (1714-1770) was one of the membera of 
the Holy Club at Oxford. He became known in Great Britain 
and her colonies in America as an erangelist and field preacher 
of wonderful power and success. He liud the foundations of a 
famous school at Kingswood, near Bristol ; and wrote The Chris- 
tian Bistory ; or, A OenenU Account of Ihe Progress of the Ooapel 
in Englavd, WdUs, Scotland, and America, as well as sermons and 
autobiographical works. 

(4) FleicAer of Madtky (De la PWchfir«, t "85). the chief 
tiieologian of the Weeleyans, was bom on Lake Gleneva, but 
entered the ministry of the Church of England, tmd became 
associated with John Wesley. He served as pastor at Madeley 
for nearly a quarter of a century, aud was noted for hia power in 
preaching and his moderation in controversy. He wrote the 
celebrated Checks to Antinomianism and a Portrait of SL Paid, 
or the True Model for Christiana and Pastors. 

Methodism began in America in the Dutch Reformed Church, 
under the ministry of (6) JaaA Frelinghuytrn, a native of East 
Friesland and disciple of Koelmann, the Dutch Pietist. He 
became pastor of a (^urch in Raritan, New Jersey (e. 1720), and 
laboured in that region for twenty-aevon years. Through 
Frehngbuysen the Puritan spirit flowed with new vigour. White- 
field reoognised in him ' a worthy old soldier of Jesus Christ,' 
' the Beginner of the great Work, which I trust the Lord is carry- 
ing on in these parts.' ' The representative Methodists among 
the PresbyteriaDS were the Tennenis, father and son. (6) O^bert 
Tennenl began his work at New Brunswick in J726. His father, 
(7) Wiaiam (t 1746), opened a Log CoUege at Neshaminy, Penn- 
sylvania (after 1727), for the training of young men for the 
ministry, which proved of immense service to the cause of Christ, 
and was likened by Whit«field to ' the Schools of the old 

1 Vide Briggs, American iVMSyferianiim, pp. 239 wf . 
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Prophets.' ' About the Tennente gathered a Btrong body d 
cameBt, devout, and zeaJons minislera and laymen. 

The great Congregational Methodist was JoTiaOum Ediaarda,* 
the father of modern British and American Theology — not bo 
much in those metaphyaical matters to which hia name is so 
frequently attached, as in those characteristio doctrines of the 
Methodist movement, which he so Bacoessfully tonualated and 
en>lained.' 

11. The American colonists founded colleges modelled 
after those of the British Universities, as residential 
colleges, where instruction in Theology wxM mingled with 
general eduaUion. The greatest theologians of America 
studied and taugkt in these institutions. 

The American colonists brought with them their 
miniBters. At first there were more than were needed. 
But subsequently ministers could not be secured from 
tile mother country in sufficient numbers, and educational 
institutions b^an to be ot^anised. 

^e first college was that of Harvard, founded at Cambridge, 
HaaaachnsettB (1036); the second, that of WiUiam ami Mary, 
opened at Williamsburg, Virginia (1693); the third. Yak College, 
located at first in Saybrouk (1701), but afterwards removed to 
Now Haven, Conneoticut (1718). The Log OoUege of William 
Tennent • was the baaie (or the CoUegg of New Jersey, opened at 
EUzabethtown (1646), removed to Newark (1047), and finally 
eatablished at Prineetott (1767), King's OoUege, founded in New 
York City by royal charter in 1754, was reorganised as Gohimhia 
after the Revolution (1787). Rhode leland College (opened in 
1764) took the name of Broum in 1604. In 1749 the foundatioQH 
of the Vnivertily of Permm/lvania wore laid at Philadelphia, 
DarimovA was opened at Hanover, New Hampshire (1770), and 
WiUiamt at Williamstown, Massachusetts (1793). Cokethury 
Ci^ge was organised by the Methodists at Abingdon, Maryland, 
in 1787, and removed to Baltimore in 1795, but was finally 
abandoned (1796) because of repeated losses by fire. 

■ Vide Brigga, American Preibvttriani^m, pp. 186 itq,, 240, 242, 
»**«?. ' Vide p. 178. 

* Vide BH^g*, American Pretbytenanum, p. 261. 
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The chief purpose of these colleges was to train a. 
Christian ministiy. Thus Palfrey says, with reference 
to Harvard : 

' The coarse of study [at Harvard], adopted from the ooiit«m- 
poroneotiB practice of the English UniverBities, consisted <A 
Latin and Greek {in which some profioiency was required for 
admiHHioa) ; of logic, arithmBtio, geometry, and phyaiosi and 
of Hebrew, Chaldee, Syriac, and divinity, — the forming lA a 
learoed ministry being a main object of the institution.' ' 

Woolsey writes with reference to Yale : 

* In general it may be said that the system pursued by the 
earlier teachers tested upon logic and theology, and presupposed 
that the students wouJd choose the clerical profeBaion, rather than 
the ofBoee of dvio life. To this cause ia to be ascribed the part 
which the study of Hebrew played tor a considerable period." * 

Fisher also says of Yale : 

* Its chief design was to furnish the churches with competent 
ministers of the QospeL For a long time theological studies, 
including the Hebrew language, held a prominent place in the 
undergraduate course. The ^sident was a teaoher of Divinity, 
and the first professorship created was in that department.' * 

The American colleges produced two great theologians : 
Jonathan Dickinson and Jonaihan Edwards, who remain 
as the best exponents of the theology of the eighteenth 
century.* 

(I) Dickinson (1688-1747), the great representative Americsn 
Presbyterian of the Colonial period, was trained at Yale, took 
charge of several congregations in Elizabethtewn, New Jersey, 
and the neighbourhood, and became the first president of the 
College of New Jersey. The charter for that college was obtained 
through his efEorls, and it was opened at his house. No better 
man could have been found to lay the foundation of higher 



. ..J tht Hittory of th* 
(SunA </ Chriit in Yale Colltgt. 1868, pp. SB itq. 
• Vide Briggi, Ammcan PretbytenoMam,, pp. 178 teq., 218, 260 ttq., 
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Q America. He woe head and 
he ministry in inUillectuBl Etnd 
moral endowment, the recognised leader in all the crieea of the 
Churob. It is due ohiefl; to )iim that the Preebyterian Churoh 
in America waa not split up into fragments, perpetuating the 
differences of Presbyterians in the mother countries of Great 
Britain, and the several parties in those countries. 

(2) JonofAan Edwards (1703-1758) is tbe greatest divine 
America has yet produced. He found no equal in Great Britain 
in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. He was at 
once recogmsed as tbe teacher of the (Mvinistic Methodists of 
Great Britain, and has become the master spirit in theology to 
the Presbyterian and Congregational world of the nineteenth 
century, in Scotland as well as in England and America. 
Thniugh him the tbeology of the school of Saumut first oame 
into prominence in America. Edwards studied at Yale, served 
as pastor to Congregational churches at Northampton and Stock- 
bridge, Hassacbusetts, and was made president of the Coll^^e 
of New Jersey shortly liefore his death. Under his ministry 
occurred the Oreai Awakening, a series of revivals (1734-173G, 
1740-1741) which spread through a great part of New England. 
The most notable writings of Edwards were his doctrinal sermons, 
his dissertations on tbe Nature of True Virtue, the Freedom of the 
Will, tbe Rehgioos Affections, and OriginEi] Kn, and a History of 
Redemption. His pupils included such theologians as Joaej^ 
BeUamy (t 1790), Samuel HopkiTta (t 1803), and bis own son, tbe 
younger JonaUum (t 1601). 

In the middle of the eighteenth century there was a 
great theological battle about education for the miniatry 
in the Presbyterian and Beformed Churchee, which had 
much to do with the division between the Old 8ide and 
the New in the Presbyterian Church. A learned ministty 
and a devout ministry were put in antithesia in the 
struggle. Early in the following oentury it became 
evident that there must be provision for a more thorough 
training in theology. 

12. /» ike eighteenth century the Noneotiformiets of 
England began lo eatcAUsh public colleges for the training 
of their ministry. 
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After the Restoration and the Act of Unifonnity (1662), 
the NonoonformiBtB of England, excluded from the 
EngUah univeraties, could only tram their ministers in 
private academies, or send them to the univendties of 
other countries. There were, however, a number of 
private academies conducted by eminent men in different 
places all through the seventeenth century, where the 
principles of N^onconformity were taught, and students 
received excellent practical training and good discipline. 
Some of the best of the students went for higher training 
to the universities of the Continent. 

The NoncontormiBt Modemiea trained suoh theok^isns as : 
(1) ifoOftcu) Henry (f 1714), a pupil of Thomaa BooUttle at 
blingloQ, and author of Expoaitiotu of Ae Old aad New Teata- 
mente, in which the Biblical ezegesiB of Pniitaniem attained on 
the practical Bide its highest mark ; * (2) laaM Watts (t 1748), 
student at the academy in Stoke Newington, called by Mont- 
gomery ' the inventor of English hymns ' ; ■ (3) John Taylor 
of Norwioh (t 1761), pupil of Thomoa Dixon at Whitehaven, 
disciple of Samuel Clarke * and the philosopher Locke (f 1704), 
and author of a Paraphrase on Romans, a Hebrew Conoordanoe, 
The Soriptaral Doctrine oj Origiiud Sin, and other important 
doctrinal works. 

After the Revolution of 168S the Nonconformists 
began to plan for the training of their ministry in pubUo 
colleges. In t^e course of the eighteenth centmy a 
number of such collies were founded, including : ' 

(1) Homerkm CoBege, established in London (e. 1744) by the 
combination of two eorher schools, tbje Fund Academy (c. 1695} 
and the Academy of Ihe King's Head Society (c 1730). The firat 
teachers of theology in the Tvnd Academy included ; Tkomaa 
Ooodvnn (1606), son of the famous Thomas (t 1680), leader of the 
Independents in the Westminster Assembly ; Isaac Ohauncey 
(1701-1712), son of Chariee (t 1672], the second presideiit <a 



■ ridtBnm»,Sttidyo/I{i]l}/Seripture,p.i6J. 
> Vidt Cbnstlieb, ' W>tU,' in SchafSermg Ak) 



_._, . 'A»,'i-aSchaf-Seniog Siiestil«p€dia,\»ie\. 

* Firfep. 178. 

* Vide Oaiendar t^ Iht CongregatiomU OdUtgu qf Sngland and WoIm, 
1879, pp. U stq. 
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Harvard College; and Thomat BiigUy (1T12-1734), author of a 
Body of Divinity. 

(2) Coward CoUege, foimded by the hberality of a London 
merohonl in 1738, and under the instruotiuu of Philip Doddridge 
until hig death (f 17S1). Doddridge, a pupil of Samuel Clarke 
and John JenningB, publiehed a Family Expositor, or practical 
oommentary on tlie Bible, which waa of great eervioe to tlie 
ohurches. 

(3) Highbury CoXUge, eetablished in 1778 by an eTangelioal 
society to promote the evangelical movement. Tbeee three 
colleges were united in 1850 as (4) Seio College, which became the 
chief Congregation^ seminary of England. 

• (6) Wealem CoUege was founded at Plymouth by the Congre- 
gational Fund Board (1752). (6) Botherham CoUege was estab- 
lished in Yorkahire (1756); (7) the Counieae of Huntingdon'g 
CoUege at Cheshunt (1768) ; and (8) Airedale CoUege at Bradford 
(1800). 

A number of other Congregatiotial colleges were 
founded in the nineteenth century, but all were of the 
same type. In the older academieB the course was 
usually a mixed course of theology and philosophy, 
extending over four years ; in the colleges the course 
was one of five years, two in philosophy and three in 
theology. 

The K«sbyteiian (Unitarian) Board founded Cartnariien 
CoUege in 1697 ; the Congregational Fund Board Bream CoUege 
in 1767, after the separation from the Fieebyterians. The 
Baptista established similar institations ; so also the Wesleyans 
and other bodies. 

All of these schools were of the same type, offering a 
preparatory philosophical course and a theological 
course— essentially the same type as the Tridentine 
Seminaries. These English Seminaries exerted upon 
the Nonoonfomusts an influence similar to that of the 
Tridentine Seminaries upon the Boman Catholics. 

There was a constant irritation between the men 
trained practically in the seminaries and the men 
trained theoretically in the universitieB. The ministers 
trained in the universities of Holland were either 
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Scholastics, or EidvocateB of the Coyenant Thec^ogy. 
Those trained in the Scottish uniTersitiea were either 
Scholastics, or men influenced by the Free Thought of 
the dghteentb century. 

Blarlj in thut century the Nonoonformiala of Britain began to 
be agitated by the spirit of inquiry that was already aotive in 
the Churoh o( EngUnd in WiUiam Whialon (t 1752), Samuet 
Clarke {t 1728), and others. Thomas Emlyn (t 1743), a Presby- 
terian minister of Dublin, was the Smt to advocate Semi -Arianism. 
He was removed from hia associftte ministry in 1702. James 
Pierce of Eioter adopted similar DpinioDB from Clarke and 
Whiston {c. 1717). The ministers of Exeter appealed to London 
for advice. The London nuntaters debated the matter for n 
long time. In 1719 they divided on the subject of subscription. 
The majority were opposed to subsoriptJon. The minority 
separated and subscribed to the first of the Arlieha of Religion 
of the Church of England, and to the fifth and sixth Qaestiona 
of the Weslmingter Shorter Catechism. The Presbyterians were 
chiefly non -subscribers ; ' the Congrogationalista chiefly sab- 
BoribOTS,' This division resulted in the gradual departure of the 
Enghsh Preebyterians from the Westminster Faith until the 
wlule body became Unitarian. The Congregationalista, how- 
em, remained orthodox, and to a great extent reactionary. 

The same conflict arose in Scotland over the ease of John 
8imson (t 1740), professor of divinity in the Univendty of Glas- 
gow, who sought to reconcile Christianity with modem thought 
within the sphere of historical Christianity, but was regarded as 
compromised in an anti-trioitarian direotjon, and so warned by 
the Qenera] Assembly in 1717.* His views continued to excite 
the Church of Scotland until his final suspension in 1729. 

Steadily but surely the uniTeraities of Scotland, as 
well as those of England, came into the hands of re- 
presentatives of Free Thought, who were named 
Moderates ; and these maintained their supremacy into 
the nineteenth century. The Scholastics, who at first 
had succeeded in driving out the men of jnety, the 
narrow men, as they were called, under the leadership 

■ E1ft<r non-anbacrlbers to twenty-iii lobsctiliera and ninti neutr&lB. 

* Twanty-thrBe aahBcribara to seT«n noa-subscribers and Hts nentr&la. 

• Vidt Briggi, Theological Sj/mbotia, p. 248. 
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of the Erskines, were at last themselves overcome by 
Moderatism. 

13. The reoival of 0ie study of Theology took ^ace 
gradually in Germany during the dghieenth century by the 
introduction of the new learning, eepedaUy as hosed on the 
indvcUve method and the inductive sciences, and uvdtr 
the influence of the Universities of Halie and OotHngen. 

The older milveraitieB resisted the movement so long 
as they could. Some of them became extinct ; others 
were removed and united to newer foundations ; others 
gradually adopted the new methods. He first modem 
university was that of Halle, which was founded in 1691, 
under the same influences as those which produced the 
Academy of Sciences in BerUn {1700), by the instru- 
mentality of Leibnitz and his aseodates. The univerdty 
of HaUe gained its character under the influence of the 
two scholars who were its chief teachers at the beginning : 
Tkomaeiua (f 1728), a jurist, rationaUstie in tendency ; 
and Francke,^ a theologian and a Pietist. Both were 
opposed to the scholastic methods and slavish imitation 
of the classic writers which generally prevailed, and 
they were united against these t^idencies. But they also 
represented other oppoEong tendenciea that soon came 
into conflict. This conflict came to a head in connection 
with the philosopher, Christian Wolff (f 1754), whose 
more pronounced Rationalism brought him into trouble. 
Ho was expelled from the University of Halle (1723), 
but WW called to Marbu^, and his influence constantly 
increased. In 1740 he was recalled to HoUe in triumph, 
and the victory finally won for freedom of Bcholarship. 
Upon that principle tiie University of OSUingen was 
founded in 1734. These two institutions now became 
the leading universities of Germany, and bo remained 
throughout the eighteenth century. 
1 Vidi p. 187. 
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At HaUe the theological profeaaora reverted £rom the 
Scholastic Theology to the Positive Theology, They 
devoted themselvea to the study of the Scriptures in the 
original laaguagea, to the study of the Lutheran sym- 
boUcal books, and to the practice of piety. 

Among the tbeologicuia of fioSe were: (1) Johaim Beiarich 
Miehadia (f 17^), the Hebrew Boh<^r ; (2) his nephew, colla- 
borator vaA Bnocessor at Halle, C7Ariaftan Berudict MiehaeUt 
(t 1754) ; (3) Baumgarten, who tAUght at HoUe from 1730 until 
hia death in 1757, and exerted great influence through his works 
OD CbuToh Hiatoiy and Doctrioe ; hia disaiple (4) SenUer ('f 1791), 
a Biblioal acholar, and the channel through which the hietorical 
method of interpretation made its way into Lutheran Germany.* 
Through these theologians Halle became distingniahed for 
Biblioal and aymhoUcal acholarahip. 

The firat great theotogioal teacher of QOtUngen was (1) Mol- 
Aeim (t 1765), formerly of HelmatAdt, a soholar of enoyolopeedio 
learning and a pieaober of great eloqnenoe, Who contributed 
important woite t« almost all the departments of theology, and 
made Qiuroh History a new diacipline. He was followed by 
(2) J(Amn David MiehadU (t 1791), son of ChnsUan Benedict, 
who produced Biblical works of great value ; (3) EicMom 
(t ISiTT), the father of the Higher Criticism, who carried its 
methods into the entire Old Testament with the hand of a master, 
and hud the f oundatjon of views that have been maintained ever 
sinoe.* These men made G6ttingen a great seat of Biblioal and 
historical scholarship. 

Leipzig aleo beoame an important centre of Biblical study 
through the labours of Emtati (t 1781], the chief of the new era 
of BibUcal interpretation in Germany. Essentially a philolo- 
gist rather than a tbeologian, he began at the foundation of 
interpretation, grammatical exegesis, and placed it in such & 
position before the worid that it has ever since maintained its 
fundamentid importance.* 

In Austria and Southern Germany also the new 
methods gradually conquered the old in the Catholic 
universities, greatly to the mortification of the Jesuits, 
who were driven by degrees from one institution after 

> Vide Briggi, Study o/BUy Senptitre,v. 470. 

» VidtBriggi, ibid., pp. 77i*'q- • Piiii Briggs, tWi, p. 4tI8. 
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another, and from one oountry after aaother, until the 
order was Bappreaaed by the pope (1773), and its 
influenoe was reduced to a minimum. So at tiie close 
of the eighteenth century Roman Catholic and Pro- 
teetant soholais were more at one than they had been 
Binoe the BieformatioQ ; ^ and, it may be added, than 
they have been sinoe that time. But the enlightened 
rulers of Austria and Bavaria, however much they 
improved the universitieB, did great miachief by the 
deatruotion of the Catholic aeminaries, or the mei^ng 
of the amaller in larger seminaries, thereby deatroying 
their character and making them poor copiea of the 
univeiBitiea. In Protestant Germany, however, and 
BO it may be said in Holland and Switzeriand, the 
development was more normal. The chief result of the 
reformation of the universities was the dehveranoe of 
theological instruction from bondage to tiie Church and 
to the State, and the establishment of the principle of 
freedom of tcholarship. 

14. The revival of the study of Theology exteTtded aU 
along the line of tkeologicai acholarshi-p, and resulted in 
new ihec^ogictd learning, the opening up of numerous 
new fieida of theological study, and a zealous and enthusi- 
aatie pursuit of these, in which aU countries began to take 
part. 

The gain may be aaid to have been in these four 
particulars : 

(1 ) Freedom of instniction, over against limitation hj an thoritj. 

(2) The new philosophy of WolfE and Kont, based on Cosmo- 
logy and PhysicB, over against Aristotle. 

(3) The new Humanism, in place of the imitative itndy ol 
the Claaaics : a oritioal historioal study. 

(4) The nae of the modem languages in place of Latin.* 
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Beverai new theological discipliiiea were opened up, 
especially at Halle. 

I. The discipline of Theological EncycUypcedia was 
first estftbliahed by Mtirainna > of Halle (1784). 

II. The foundatioas for the dlsoipUne of Symbolica 
were laid by Baumgarten* of Halle (1750) ; and 0. J. 
Planck* united Symbolica with Pdemics (1796) in a 
broader scheme.* 

III. In Biblical Study the gain may be given with 
moie detail : 

A. The Text. In England John Mi& isaned a oritioal edition 
of tile New Testament (1707), and was aseailed by unthinking 
men, who preferred pioua ignorance to a ooirect text of the New 
Testament ; but he was aturdily defended by the great Cam- 
bridge ■cholar, Ridiard BeniUy (t 1742), the father of the Higher 
Critioiam in England. Bishop LowtK (f 1787) called the atten- 
tion of ecboUra to the necessity of emending tiie Mossoretio text 
of tthe Old Teatameat, and diBoemed and set forth the prinoiplea 
of Hebrew poetry (1753-1778). Kennieott (f 1783) ooUated a 
laige number of Hebrew manuscripte for his monumental work 
on the state of the printed Hebrew text of the Old Testament, 
with various readings (1753-1780). On the Coatjnent the work 
of Mill waa continued by £e>vei(172S-1734],(f'e{«fein(1761-1762), 
and Oriabach (1785-1793). Lowth's woric waa oamed on in 
Germany eepecially by Miehaelit of Giottingen (1770) and by 
Koppe (1779-1780).* 

B. The Higher Critieiim, Attruc, a French phyrician, dis- 
oovered the aeven^ documents of the Pentateuch in 1753. His 
work was taken to Germany by Jerutalem (1762). Eichhom of 
Gottjngen came independenUy to the same condnaon in 1779. 
The poet Herder (f 1803) first eaught the Oriental spirit in his 
Oeiet der heMHachen Poene (1782-1783). All these resulto wete 
combined by Eichhom (1780) in the discipline of Higher Crittdam.* 

' Tide Haraiana, Prima litiea eneydopcedia theoUgica. 
> Vide Baumrarten, £imt BegHffder theologitchen Stniiigkeiteii, 
■ Vide PUook, Airiti riner hittoritchtJi und vfraUichetideit Dor- 
4teUting dtr dogmatitiAtn Syileme umerer vernAicdeTien chriMtUthtm 

* Vtd» Briggs, Theological Sj/tnbolice, pp. 24 mo. 

* Vide BriKgi, Slud]/ qf Holy Soriplwrt, pp. 224 Mf. 

* Vide Briggi, &id., pp. 27S«e{. 
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0. BibUcal Interpretation. Emeeti of Leipzig applied to the 

Bibie the prmciples employed in the interpretation of the ancient 
claMdcB ( 1761). Sanler of Halle urged the importaooe of historical 
ii)t«rpretation (1760-17S9). These schokra laid the foundations 
of the grammatico-historical school of BiblicaJ etudy.^ 

D, Biblical History was studied in England by Prideaias 
{17ie-171S), ShMkford (1727-1728), SbutfiouM (1732), and 
P(^ (1790); in France by Bamage (1704-1706) and Calmet 
(1722); in Holland by JUland (1704-1708) and Spajrnhdm 
{Opera, 1701-1703); in Switzerland by Hm» (17S8-1788); in 
Germany by WaeAner (1701-I703), Bvddeua (1716-1718), and 
egpeoiaUy by Michatlit (1769.1775).» 

E. BibHeal Theology. The foundations of this discipline were 
fint laid by Qabler of Jena in 1787. There was, however, pre- 
paratory work done by ZaehariA of Halle, and Gottingen (1771- 
1775], on the Pietistio aide. Amtnori also published works on 
Biblical Theoktgy from the Bationalistio aide (1792-1801).> 

IV. Church History before Moeheim had been the 
htuidmaid of Polemic Theology. The great polemic 
histories were the Protestant Magddmrger Centurien* 
taid the reply of the Romao Catholic Baronius in his 
AnTudes ecdesiaaliei,^ continued by Barpialdua, Theiner, 
and others. Hie British historical writers, like Usaher 
and Bingham,* were chiefly interested in antiquities and 
institutioiiB. Calixtue had vainly tried to infuse a more 
irenio sfurit and objective method. JUosheim was the 
first to give Church History its position as an indepen- 
dent, strictly objective, historical discipline in his Instiiu- 
Uones hisloricB ecdeMoslicce (1755). And so there began 
a detailed and thorough research into various fields of 
historical investigation, which gradually resulted in the 
outlining of many sub-departmente of Church History. 
SchrSck, a pupil of Mosheim, wrote a very elaborate 
Church Histoiy in forty-five volumes (1768-1812), in 

> Vide Briggt, ^vdf nf BUv Strtpture, pp. 469 leq. 

* Vide Br^g, ibid., pp. 490 teq. 

• Fide Bri™, ibid,, pp. 676#es. 
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whioli be adopted the diviaioD of Church Hiatory into 
periods, instead of the older division into centuries. It 
is valuable for ii« information as to souroee ; bat, aa 
Schaff temarks, ' Nobody ever read it throoj^ except 
the author and proof reader.* * The principles of 
Moaheim were followed by 0. W. F. Walch, also of Gottiii- 
gen (t 1784), who establislied the discipline of the History 
of Doctrine and other branches of Church History, such 
as the History of the Popes, of the Sects, and so on. All 
come into play, and each department was thoroughly 
searched by the investigations. The History of Christian 
Literatvfe received especial attention from such scholars 
as Fabridua (f 1736), J. C. W<Af (f 1739), Ffaff (f 1760), 
and J. 0. Wakh (t 1776). 

V. Dogmatics was delivered from bondage to the 
scholastic method of the Aristotelian philosophy. The 
ancient conflict between Positive Theology and Philo- 
sophical Theology was renewed. In the Roman Catholio 
seminaries and univermties Podtive Theology remained 
a comprehenmve s^tem, including both the Bible and 
the Fathers ; but in Protestant universities Biblical 
Theology set forth the Hieology of the Bible, and 
Symbolioal Theology that of the Symbols of the Church. 
Over (gainst these in the Cathoho seminaries was the 
Scholastic Theology in a more chaste form. In Pro- 
testant nniverdties the system of theology was oon- 
struoted on the basis of the various systems of philosophy 
as these arose from time to time : at first the Pietistio 
over agtdnst the Rational of the school of Wolff ; tben 
the Kaatian, which appeared at the close of the period. 

VI. Practicai Theology. More attention was given to 
the scholarly ot scientific side of this department of 
theology ; and it was elaborated in Theological Ency- 
clopaedia into a number of logically defined, separate 
departments, which were studied by scholars in purely 

I Bab&S, TKeologieal Propaxieutia, p. tOO. 
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Boholarly iutereste ; as, for instanoe, CatecheUca, Lihtrgies, 
Church Lau), and tbe History of Preaching. The older 
system of diaputation and declamation gradually die- 
appeftied from the muvermties. In place of these there 
was estahlished at Gottingen for the first time a Pre- 
digera&niTuir, for practical exercise in preaching and 
teaching.* 

I 7%* thcolwleil Semint 
Ie theologic&l InTBatlgatio] 
■choola oi: philologf ud philoiojihT {ndt p. 187). 
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CHAPTER IV 



Thk eighteenth century closed with (he stormB of the 
French Berolution and the wars of Napoleon, which 
continued into the second decade of the nineteentii 
century. With these were also associated the Ameri- 
can Revolution and the establishment of the United 
States of America. The wars of Napoleon wrought 
havoc all over Europe, and resulted in the destruction 
of a large number of universitieB and the establishm^it 
of new ones. The old universities were r^arded aa 
scholastio, pedantio, and reaotionaiy by the stateemm 
of Europe. 

Five Protestant universities either died or were closed 
up : those of Erfurt, Helmatadt, liinteln, Duisburg, and 
Altdorf. Two otjiers, those of Wittenberg and Frankfort- 
QO-the-Oder, were combined with other univereitieB ; 
Wittenberg with Halle (1S16), and Frankfort with 
Brealau (1811). 

Ten Catholic institutions perished ; an^ one, that c£ 
Ingolatadt, was eventually absorbed by tiie new univer- 
sity at JUnnicA, Those that perished were : Cologne, 
Maytntet, Trdvea, Paderbom, Fulda, Bamberg, DiUingen, 
Linz, Salzburg, and OlmiUz ; among them some of the 
most famous schools of olden times. 

Several new univerdties were established ; those of 
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Berlin (1810), Breslau (1811), and Bonn (1818), by 
Prusffla ; and that of Munich (1826), by Bavaria. 

1. The new univeroitiea took the lead in the educatioTud 
movements of the nineteenth century. But they received 
their impulse, not only from the new spirit of the revolu- 
tionary epoch, but also from the scholars of the older uni- 
versities, especially those of HaUe, Gottingen, and K&nigs- 
berg. 

At Halle the new theological learning was chiefly 
practical Biblical Bcholarship ; at Qottiitgen it bore fruit 
in the fields of Church History and Biblical Criticism. 
Kdnigaberg produced the first in a aeries of great philo- 
sophers— Xan/, followed by J'tcAfe (fl8U).Hegel (tl831), 
SdteUing (f 1854), and their associates and succeasora — 
who undermined and well-nigh destroyed the ancient 
philosophical forms in which Christian doctrine had 
been framed.' 

Jntmonuel Kant (1724-1804) vu toained at KSnigaberg, and 
taught philosophy and other subjects there for over forty years 
(1766-1796). Among his great works may bo mentioned hia 
Kritik der reinen Vemunfi (1781, 1787), Krilik der prakUsehen 
Vemimfi (1788), Die Religion innerhtdb der Oretuen der blosaen 
Vemvnft (1793), and Die Meiaphysik der Sitten (1797). Kant 
insiHted upon a religion in accordaDOe with the practical reason — 
a religion of mor^ty, and upon an ethiccd Interpretation of 
Scripture and history. Hia views produced a profound imprea- 
Bion at the oloae of the eighteenth and the beginning of the 
nineteenth century ; and several prominent theologians adopted 
his principles, among them : Tieftmnk * of Halle (1791-1795) ; 
Ammon* of Ootting^i and Erlangen (1797); SldvJlin,* also of 
Gottaogen (1800) ; and J. IF. Sc&muf * of Jena (1707). But, aa 
Gieaeler atat«fl, ' the philosophy of Kant did not permanently 
maintain this influence in theology.' ' It was not his philo- 

I Vidt Brini, Theologieal Symbidia y. 24G. 

■ Vide TIeftraak, Ctntar da Ariatiichin yrotalajUiathai Ldtrbrgrifs. 

* Vidt Aramaii, £ntviir//ina-uris>eJiirJittfUich-pTactueKe»TheMigu. 

* Vidt Stiadlin, Dogmalik tmd Dogmtngttchic/Ue. 

• Vidt J. W. Schmid, Vdmr cKrutliclu Bdiffion. 

• Giweler, v. p. S23. 
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•ophio piindplea th»t prevailed ; bnt hia critaoal meUtcxI cl 
iOTMtigatioii, which berame ohuaoterifitic of the age. 

2. The Univernty of Berlin became the great theological 
centre of Qermany ; and a aeries of great teachers of 
Theology and Philoaophj/, as well aa of ail other branches 
of learning, has continued there all throitgh the century and 
wnlil the present time. 

ScMeiermacher was raised up to be the father of the 
modem German evaiigelioal theology. He began to 
build the Btructure of modem theology in the trae 
mystic spirit on the religious feeling, apprehending Jesus 
Christ as Saviour. A series of intellectuaJ giants carried 
on his work, such as Neander, Tholuck, Jiolhe, Mutter, 
and /, A. Domer. These led German Theology back 
to the position of the Protestant r^ormers.^ 

Fritdrieh aeUeitrmtuAer (1768-1634), the great reformer ol 
theology at the begimuDg of the nmeteeath nentiuy, stndied at 
Halle, and in 1793 began to teach and to preach at Berlin. After 
more than a deoade he went to teach in the Univenity of Halle, 
and in 1806 was made foil professor there. It was not long, 
however, before he returned to Berlin, whore he became one of 
the first professors in the new Dniveraity (1810), and dean of 
the theological faculty. Sohleiermacher oombined the oritioaj 
method with evangdicsl piety. He reorganised theologioal 
study, the discipline of Sneychpcedia, the Byst«m of theology, 
and enriched all braaohes of theological learning. His many 
influential writings include : Stden liber die Rt^gicm, £wm 
Darsidlung du Aeohgifchen Sludiiaru, and ChristHeiur CHattbe 
nacA den Orttndsiltten tkr evangdiaektn Kirekt. 

S. Berlin vxta saatained by the newer universities of 
Bonn and Breslau, and also by those of the previous century, 
Halle and QSiUngen ; and gradually all of tfie universities 
adopted the newer methods of theological study. 

TheBe methods were : (1) Theological investigation : 

research over the whole field of theology. This was 

promoted, not only by the stimtilation, through leetvre*, 

t Vide Briggs, Studv <tf Holy Seriplore, p. 108. 
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of professoTS who themselveB were engaged in research, 
hut also by the eBtabliahment of Seminare for the special 
training of the more advanced students. 

The vsrUest j9emiTuir was ona in Philology, eetablished at 
Halle, bjT. A. Wolf, in 1787. Such t, Seminar was opened at 
Berlin in 1S12 ; one for Natural Sdenoe was founded at Bonn 
in 1825 ; and an historical Seminar at KanigHberg in 1832. In 
the' theologioal Seminar conducted hy I. A. Domer at Beriin, 
that great scholar is said to have ' developed hia highest qualities 
as a teacher of youtL' ' 

(2) A comprehensive training, by a lai^e number of 
professors (ordinary and extraordinary professors, and 
licentiates), covering the whole field of theology ; and 
in several kinds of courses (ordinary, private, and most 
private). 

The munber of full professors in the theological faculty of the 
German university at the present time is usually five ; but some 
univeruties have a larger faculty, and those of Berlin and Bonn 
number ten, Tlie number of Autaerordenlliche Profaaoren and 
of PrivaldozenUn varies. The department of theology is usually 
divided into S sections, embraaing the Old and New Teglamtnts, 
Church Hilary, 8t/tUmatie and Praetieal Theology. The coarse 
may be extended from three to five or more years, and divided 
between several universities. Training for the praotioat work of 
the nunistry must be sought at a FrtdigeTtemnar, or in service as 
pastor's assistant* 

4. The revivai of the riudj/ of Theology was not confiTied 
to Germany, but extended into other tountries. It vxta 
generally characterised by the spirit of free theological 
investigation, and ledtotht organisation of a large number 
of new Uiedogical disciplines, such as Biblical Theology, 
Symbolics, Irenics, and Theological Encydopcedia. Among 
Soman Catholics it became a rerivcU of Positive Theology 
and of Patristic. 

> Sini»ii, ' luse Autrnit I>oni«r,' in Prt^yttrian RmeiB, October 18S7, 
vol. viii. p. 687. 

■ For fnither details mde W. A. Brown, TkeoUgical Educaiion, In 
Honroe'B Oycloptdia qf Edvcatiim, t. pp. SSd nq. 

VOL. IL B 
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Great Britain am) America, yea, France, Holland, 
iSwitzerland and tlie Scandinavian countries, were de- 
pendent upon German Theology all through the nine- 
teenth oentniy. The reason for this dependence was 
that Geiman acholare ranged over the entire field of 
theology with freedom of scholarship both to investi- 
gate and to write and teach. But British and American 
Theology had its own peculiar principles and methods, 
and its own work to perform. In the latter part of the 
century the tide of thought, which has ebbed and Sowed 
between Great Britain and the Continent several tames 
since the Reformation, began to turn, and to set strongly 
in OUT direction.' 

It is impossible to cover Uie entire field of modem 
theological study in a few pages. Only a few of the 
most important achievementa of the nineteenth century 
can be referred to here. 

6. Theological EncycUyptsdia, first established as a 
theological discipline by Mvrsinna of HaUe,* was reorgan- 
ised by Schleiermacher, and further developed by other 
sckdara. 

Schleiermacher, in his Kurze DarsteUung dea theolo- 
giscken Studiums (1811, 1830), reorganised the discipline 
of Theological Encyclopsdia, and gave to it a more 
thorough exposition. 

He was followed hy a large number of soholars, such as : 
RosiTikraTU {1831); Hagenhach (1833); Earlest (1837); P«» 
(1643); Langt (1877); Hofmann (1879) and Boihe (1S80) 
in posthumous works j SAbiger (1880); Heinrid (1893). » 
Among Boman Catholic sdiolarB maj be mentioned Klu (1632) ; 
Slaudenrnaitr (1834, 1640); WirtmUBer (1874); and Kihn 
(1892). The chief Oemuui works now in use are those of 

1 rut* Brif:gs, Study <tf Boly Scripture, p. IGS. 
» Vide p. 180. 

' Angust Domer'B Orundriii der MTtcj/HcpOdie der Theologie appeond 
ial901. 
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Bagttibaeh and Kikn^ Leoa attoatioQ has been given to the 
■abject in other countries, t maj refer, however, to the irorka 
of KienUn (1842), and Martin (1883), for FtaDC«i those of 
Ciari»ae (1832), HofiUdt de Qroot and Pareaa (1861), and KiOfper 
(1894; Engli^ 1898), for Holland; those of HannaA (1S76), 
J)rvmmcnd (1884), and Gave (1886, 1890), for Oreat Britain; 
(Jtose of Jlf'OUnii>cl: (1873), Crooks and //ursf (on the basis of 
Hagenbaoh, 1884, 1S94), and ScAaJf (1892-1893), for tbe United 
States.* 

6. There uxu a great revived of Biblical study in the 
latter part of the ninele^Uh century, and Biblical scholar- 
ship assumed the importance that it had in the aiiieenth 
and seveMeenth centuries. 

In the latter part of the eighteenth century and the 
first half of the nineteenth century Biblical studies were 
neglected. But in the second half of the latter century 
there was a great change, and Biblical studies came to 
the front.* Important work was done in many deparfr- 
ment« : 

[1) The BiblieiJ Langitagu,* The ^ebreir language ms studied 
espeoiall; by Quamu at Halle and Rddiger of Berlin. Their 
work was reproduced by Edward Robinson in the United States 
and by Davidgon in Great Britain, and was oarried on in the 
New Hebreio Lexicon (1906) by Francis Brown, 8. R. Driver, and 
C, A. Briggt. The study of Hebrew grammar was greaUy 
advanced in Germany by Oaeniiu, Bupfeld and KauiauA of 
Halle, BSttiAer of Dreeden, Evxiid of Oottingen, Blade ai Gieasen, 
and Konig of Bonn ; in Great Britain, chiefly by Davidson and 
Driver ; in the United States by Nordheimer, Oreen, and Harper. 

The Cfreelc language was atadied espeoiallj by Winer and 
BuHmann for granunar ; and for lexicography by Qritran, whose 

1 Hftgaubkch, Bn^lUopXdU tmd MethodologU dtr iheologitditn Wit. 
ttiuchaften 1S3S, 1884iwi, ed, Kmtiicli ; 1889'", ed. Rei«hl«i Kihn, 
Xncgklopadit and UOhodologit der Theolcgie, 1 8S2. 

■ In the l&tter part of ths century CDcyclopndic irorka c 

Iwaan to bo ImubiI in ssrial form. Of then the Int ' — ' 

Ltbrarj/{ia9J--), fannded uid edited br Dr. Brigg 

1 Vidi Bri^a, 'Stndf of the Bngliah Bible,' In P\ 
pp. 296 teg. 

< Vide Brl^i, Studji qf Salg Scripture, pp. <3 M 
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work wu leprodoced in the United St&tea by Sdioard BMnaom 
of New York, &nd TlMyer of Cambridge, MMsaohusetts. 

(2) The Ttxiwd Cntieim ^ of the Old Teetunent haa been 
eairied on obiefly in reoent times in Qennaiiy, through the texte 
of Baer and Delitzaeh, and, still more lecently, of KiUel, and hj 
the work of Hermann Straek of Berlin. In England, Davidaim 
did important work m a forerunner. But Giiuburg'B Mastora 
is the greatest achievement i&Dae the Reformation in that Una, 
and his Hebrew Bible bos great merit. The Po^/ehrome Bible, 
edited by Haupt of Baltimore, and published in parta, began to 
appear in 1894, many scholan on both aidea of the Atlantic 
tftking psft in the work. The text of particvdar books was 
studied by WdOuuuen, Batiligen. ComiU, S. B. Driver, KlotUr- 
mann, Beer, and others. In New Testament Critioiam there 
was a meeeBBion ot great oritics : in Germany, SeAofi (1830-1636), 
LaeAmann {1831-1850}, Timshendorf, Gregory, Oebhardt, Weiss, 
and Blaet t in England. Tregdiee (18S7-1872), SeriventT, Wut- 
eolt. Hurt, Sendd Harris, and others ; in the United States, 
Etra Abbot of Hairard.* 

(3) The BibUad Versions have been studied e«peoially in 
Germany by Lagards (Bdttioher) cA Gftttingen, and Nestle of 
Maulbronn ; in Italy by Ceriani of Hilan ; in England by Swelt 
of Cambridge, WordsworA, Brooke, M'Lean, and others. 

(4) The Higher Gritidsm,* eetabhshed by EiMiom al Gdttjngen 
in 1780, has had a long development and a terrific struggle. In 
tiie several stages of progress three hypotheses were imfolded : 
/, The Docvmentary Hypothesis of Eiohhom (over against the 
Fragmentary Hypolhtais of Geddes, 1792, and Vater, 1805), 
adopted among others by Edward Bobinson ; II. The Oenelic 
Hypothesis of De WetU, (oUowod by Oeseniiu, BUek, Ewiid, 
Knobel, Hupfeld, and others ; battled with by Hengstenberg, 
Hdmmids and Keil in Germany ; Eu]opt«d by Samuel Davidson, 
Dean Stanley, and, in a measure, by Peroicne. III. The Develop- 
menl Hypothesis of Reuas (1833), Vatke, Oraf, WeBltausen, Cofettso, 
KaUseh, and moat modem scholars. 

The Higher Criticism of the New Testament is involved in that 
of the Old, but the Old Testament has been the battleground. 

1 Bri^i, Stiidy iif Boty Smptvrt, pp. 2S8 nq. 

■ [The vork of Dr. iir^ga In this dtpartmeQt Inolndai ths pluming 
of ths Intematimal OrUuai ComrneTUary (ISBG — ), its editorBhip in 
•anjuDctioD with 8. B. Drivor and A. Plommer, snd hii own cDntribution 
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The conflict resulted in the RobeiUon Smith case in Great Brittun, 
tbe Briggt oa«e in the United States, the Loiay ease in Praaoe 
and Italy.' 

(6) Historical Orttewm.' In this department four hjpotheees 
have been ftdvonoed j /. Tht Mythical Hypothesis o£ O. L. Baur 
(1820) for the Old Testament, and of Strautt (1835) for the Nev; 
overcomo bj UUmann, Neandtr, and others. //. Tht Legendary 
Bypotheeia, set forth in Kenan's Life of Jesut (1863), rejected hy 
Keim, Weiss, BeysMag, Weudt and others. ///, The Deveiop- 
meni Hypothesis, applied by F. C. Baur to the New Testament, by 
Fatte to the Old Testament, under the inflnenoe of the Hegelian 
philosophy ; overoome by Neander, Domtr, LeeUer, Weiss 
and others. IV. The Hypothesis of the School of Rittehi, accord. 
ing to which Catholie Christianity is rather Greek and Roman 
than Jewish ; and, in the Old Testament, the Persiaii and Baby- 
loninn rehgions dominate the IsroeUtish. 

(6) Cotiiemporaneovs History. The eariiest writer in this 
dejMirtment is SchnecketJiurger of Bern, whose NtutesUuaeriiliche 
ZeitfKschidUe appeared in 1862. He was followed by Haiiamlh 
(1868-1874), Schtirer, BoUimann, Porter, and others, for the New 
Testament. This department was not organised for the Old 
Testament, although £erlA«ati paved the way (1842). But a 
Ui^ amount of preparatory work was done, especially in the 
sti^y of the arohEBology and the history of the other Oriental 
nations, by Sdmider, Oeorge Smith, Lenormant, Boberiton Smith, 
fraiKis Brown, Ebers, Erman, Baudiasin, Baethgen, Tiele, 
M'Curdy, and others. 

(7) To Biblical Archaology oontributiona of value were niade 
by Ewald (1844), SwOsehiUz (1865-1856), £eil, Benanger, Nowaeii, 
and other scbolacs. 

(8) Biblical Oeograj^ was greatly advanced in the nineteenth 
century. Reland had summed up all previous knowledge of 
Palestine, and laid the foundations of the discipline in 1714 ; 
but the father of modem Biblical Geography is Edward ifobinstm, 
who made a personal investigation of the greater part of the 
Holy Land in two expeditions (1837, 1852), and published the 
results in three monumental volumes (1838-1860). An impor- 
tant systematio work was written by Carl BiUer (1848-1856). 
The work of Robinson was followed up by ToMtr, De Saviey, 

' [For thess and other cusi vide Briggs, Study of Holy .Seripitire, pp 
SSO iin. : for tbe BrlgKi cus, vide The Case agamtt ProfttKir Briugi' 
1892,1893; The Dtfenci <ff PrtifaiOT Briggi, \m.\ 

• Vidt Bciggi, atvds if Holy Scripture, pp. 49] ttq. ; kUo BMiad 
Sittory, ISeO ; Hea Light im the Life of Jttae. 1904. 
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Sepp, Qvirin, StaiHey, Trittram, MerriU, Webt^jtin, Palaer, 
Antavd, Tkonwm, siid TrwribvU. A new impulse was giTen to 
the Btady of Biblical Qeography by the Paleatine Eiploratioa 
SooietdoB, OBtabliahed in England, die United States, and Ger- 
many, by their journals, maps, and other publicationg. Valuable 
contributions were maide towards the close of the century by 
iSbCin, Qeorgt Adam Smxlh, Ramtay, and Oautier, 

(9) Baikal Chronohgy was studied by Wietder (1843), Catpari 
(1869), NiAuhr (1896), and others. 

(10) Biblical Theoioffy,^ first organised as a discipline by 
Gabler (1787), hod a rich development in Germany, but only a 
slight one outside of Qernuny. Sehmid first gave to this depart- 
ment its proper place in Theological Enoyclopsedia. [The first 
to write upon this subject in the United States, bo far aa known, 
waa the author,' who published an Inaugural Address upon 
Biblical Theology in 1870.* At that time] the chief works were 
poBthumoua : those of Sehmid (for the New Testament), and of 
OMer (for the Old Testament), both of the UniTersity of TfOnvgen. 
The most important works of the century published wnoe that 
time are those of EvxM (1871-1S76), Kuenm, Rieiun and D^ 
mann (both posthumoua), Smend, Wendi, and HoUtmann, in 
Germany ; Tog and Stevetia, in America j Duff and Davidton, 
in Great Britain. 

7. The nineteenth century vxu characterised by historical 
invesligatioa over a very extensive jield. 

The great hiBtorians of the nineteenth century were 
chiefly Germans : 

(1) VeaTufer of Berlin (t 18C0) made an epoch in Church Histmy. 
Hi" Qeneral History of (Ae Chrisiiait Beligion and ChurtA * extends 
to the CounGil of Basel (1430). It is comprehensive in method, 
not only dividing by periods, but in each period dividing again 
by departments. This method, while advantageous for 

QitBil Statu to tttempl a 
complete uiurH of lecturea upon Biblical Theologj, and tiBld the firat 
profesaorablp on the tnbject from 18B0-190i, publiebin); worka on the 
theology of both TeiUnienta: afaiianic Prophrcv (ISSfl, 1W2»), Metiiak 
QfUieOBSpdiilSSi), Matiah of ike A pottUt liS9S], The Incamaiien </ 
"- '-- ' '"^"1, The Ethical Teaching qf Jttut (1904).J 

i..._. ,^...._, ,_ -nPrettxierum Revieie, 1870, 
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titoronghnesfi of treatment, involves consiclerable lepetitioa ; 
and the unity of the movemeDt of history is loBt in details. 

(2) Oiesekr of Bonn {■f 1854), afterwards of Gottingen, used 
the Bame method as that of Neand^. His Church History^ 
has a brief comprehen^ve text, and is liob in footnotes, giving 
the original sources. 

(3) F. C. Baur of Tubingen (t I860) wrote a Church History,* 
both oritiwd and philosophical, under the influence of the 
Hegelian philosophy, and with a profound insight into historical 
development. These are the three great Church historionB of 
the middle of the lost century. 

There were many minor historians at this period, such as the 
Protestants, Siedner, Bagenhach and Hose in Germany, Robert- 
tan in England, CKatld in Geneva ; and the Roman Catholics, 
MoeMer and Dottinger, both of whom were the peers of the 
Protestant writers of the time. 

The chief liistorians in the latter port of the century were ; 
(4) Phaip Schaff (t 1893), of tije school of Neander, who thus 
characterised his own work : ' It is written from the Anglo- 
German and Anglo-American standpoint, and brings the past in 
living contact with the presenL' ' tjchafi's work is irenic, com- 
prehensive, discursive, boihng over with suggestions about all 
Borte of things loosely connected with his theme. This is ite 
chief fault. 

(6) Add} Bamack of Berlin has not written a general Chui«h 
History, hut deals only with special themes ; and in treating 
of these he writes under the domination of the philosophy of 
BiUchL His principal work is his History of Christian Ductrine.* 
Hia greatest service, however, has been in the field of eariy 
Christian Literature, and his most valuable contribution to 
Theology is his history of tliat Literature. 

(6) Karl MiiUer of Broslau and Tubingen produced in hia 
Church History (1892-1902) a judicious work. 

(7) Loo/a of Halle published invaluable QrxmMinien dtr 
KireAeugeschichte (1901). 

(8) Fiilter of Yale wrote a History of Ihe ChrUttan CkwA in 



J9 hj DsTidaan and Hull, reTlaed by H. B. Stoitb ud Stain 

., 3867-1880. 

sur'a Ritlory wu pabllnbed in G volumti nnder diSsnat ttt 
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1888 : and (9) Hwal published one in two volumw, 1897-lWO. 
Both produced also several lesser hiMorical works. 

(10) Dueheent of Rome is the great Roman Cathoho hidtori&n. 
His monumental work ia now in progress (1906- ; En^^ish, 
1909-). Thiee volnmee have appoared. Teaching to the cloae of 
the £fth oentmy. I>uchesne has written many monographs, 
the chief of which is his Origint of ChritUcM Warihip (1889), 
which has appeared in several editions and has been translated 
(Enghsh, 1903). Duchesne has manj disciples, who, Uke Baiiffol 
and Timad, have written valuable monographs. 

Church History has been divided into a l&rge number 
of departmeDtfi and sub-departmenta. One m&y sa.; that 
all things have been put into the frame of Church History. 
It is impossible here to do more than mention some of 
the departments in which important work has been done. 

L The Study of the Bovnxtt (I) Diplomaliet. The work of 
MabUkin (1681) was carried on bjjr Jaffi (1861), WaitenhatA, 
DditU, and others. (2) Christian Arehaology, Intenytiona, 
MonwaentS, eapecially the Catacombs, and Christian Art. The 
work of De Rossi on Inscriptions (1861-1888), the Catacombs 
(I864-I877), etc., was continued by Oamtcei, Martiechi, Wilpert, 
and others. Piper published valuable works on Monumental 
Theobgy (1867) and the Mythology of Christian Art (1847-1861). 
Man; books were printed on Christian Art, including the learned 
works of Lubke, Schultie, Kraus, and others, and the popular 
works of Mrs. Jameson. Dicrionaries of Christian Antiquity 
and Archaeology were issued by Martigny (1S65), Xraut (1880- 
1686), Staith and Chatham ; Manuals on Archieology by Atigvsti 
(1836-1837), BenneU (1888), and others; and sources were col- 
looted by AitffMti (1817-1831), Binterim (1826-1837), and a 
multitude of other scholars. 

(3) Otography was studied by WiUseA (1846), Spnmer, Orunde- 
monn, Werner, and others. 

(4) Chronology by OroUfend (1819-1844), Piper (1841), Brink- 
meter, Brockmann, Latrie, and others. Chronologioal Tables 
were published by H. B. SntHh (1860), Kravs and Wetngtaim. 

(5) Stalistica were studied by St&vdUn [ISM), Au^uati (1837- 
1838), WiUsch, and others. 

(6) Christian Literature attracted great attention ; and im- 
portant work was done (a) for the Patristic Period by Hamaek, 
Fon Qebhar^, Zahn, Liptius, Lightfoot, MHUer, Kihn, Bardtn- 
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heuxr, KrSger. Bobinaon, Mt^fferi, and many other scholars ; 
(6) for the Middie Agea by 0am, Krumbaehtr, Ebat, Vtnijk, 
Ehrk, PoUhasl, and othera ; (c) lot the Modem Age by Erach 
(1822), Dam (IS^). WiiteT, Darling, Sunt, Ola, Hurler, and 
othera.' Collections of the works of tho Fathers, Beiormers, 
and other famous Ghiistlan writers appeared in great numbers. 

(7) The Binary o/ Churek CoundU was studied by Hefde, 
EergmroOier, Richter, Bright, Haddan, Stubfu, and many others. 
BidUer, Fr&ude, and others also wrote on special Councils. 

(8) The SainU and their lives were studied by the Bollandists 
in their great Acta Saneiorum and in the AnaUeia B(^iandiana ; 
and also by Lt BIotU, Pitra, Sgli, Baring-Qovld, O'Hanion, Nao- 
man, and many more. Piper published an Evangelical Cahndar 
(1860-1B71), which was translated in part by H. M. M'Craekai 
as Lives of the Leaders of Our Church Universal {1879). Lives 
of special Sainto were also written, like that of St. Francis by 
Pavi Sabatier, and that of St. Catherine of Qenoa by Baron Von 
Hilgd. 

(9) Christian BiograjAy received many valuable oontributionB. 
Jiitzach and Bagaibach edited the Lvee of the Fathers of the 
Lutheran and Reformed Churches. Brook and others followed 
the illustrious example of Neal in the preceding century, and 
studied the llree of the Puritans. Smith and Waee published a 
valuable Dietionary of Christian Biography {I8T7-1887). Many 
series of biographies appeared, and numerous import&nt mono- 
graphs. 

II. Special Sectiotu of CAwnA History were studied, 

such OB 

{!) The History nf InsHtaHons, (a.) Worship. This department 
attracted such scholars as Wordsworth, Cabrol, and Duchesne. Col- 
lections of Liturgies were made by Neale, Hammond, Daniel, 
Liltledale, Swainson, and others, (b) Oovemmeni. On this sub- 
jeot important works were published by Biehler, Sohm, Von 
SehvUe, Hergenrblher, and others, (c) Canon Laur was studied 
by Walther, Von Sehidie, Dodd, Fulion, and others. New 
editions of tjie Corpus juris carumiei were issued by BicMer (1834- 
1839) and by Friedberg (1880-1882). (d) The. Papacy and its 
history were studied by Von Raitke (1834-1836), Sidson, Pastor, 
Creighlon, and others ; ParticuUiT Popes by Laio, Boscoe, and 
others. Mirbt published the Sources, and Ducheene prepared an 

u Theolugkal SnBffdopaedia slrcsdj rsferred 
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edition ot the L{b«r PonUficalia. (e) The Motku^ Ordert reodred 
special attention from MontdUnAtrt (1S60-1667), Heiaibucker, 
and othen. 

(2) The Higtory of Doetnnea and Dogmaa. Nea»dtr uid Baur 
wrote historiea of doctrine, and also monogrophB on the history 
of special doctrinee. Baw'a works on Gnostidsni and on the 
Trinity are eepeoially noteworthy ; bo also are Jvliiu MiiUer'a 
Doctrine of Sin, and aboye all, Domer'f History of the Doctrine 
of the Person of Christ, the greatest of ail monographs of the 
kind. Domer also wrote a History of Protestant Theology ( 1867). 
Harttaek's History of Doctrine appeared in major (1886-1890) and 
minor {IS89) editions ; bo also that of Setbtrg (1895-1898, and 
1901). Loofa published Leitjaden xwn Studivm der Dogmen- 
gaehiehie (1389, 1906) ; and 0. P. Fiaher, a Hialory of Chrialian 
Doeirint (1896). The chief Roman Catholic writer on tlie 
Buhjeot is Sehwane, whose work was issued in tour volnmes 
(1862-1890). 

(3) The Hiitory of Chriatian Life and Monde was studied 
by Uhlhortt, Bract, and others, and rohiable monographs were 
published. 

HI, Porta of Church History, or the Hialory of Par- 
ticular Ghurehis, or of Special Periods. A large number 
of historians devoted their attention to some special 
part of Cburob History. Thus Mihnan wrote the 
History of Latin Christianity ; Neale and Stanley, the 
History of Eastern Christianity ; Friedrich, Hauck, and 
others, the Chiiroh History of Germany ; ReuterdalU, that 
of Sweden ; Bright, Stuf^, Bore, Phmmer, and others, 
that of England ; Hetheringtan, Cunningham, Stephen, 
and others, that of Scotland ; Lanigan and KiUen, that 
of Ireland, etc. ; Hanbury, Dexter, and others studied 
the History of Congregationalism ; Hdherington and 
Mitchell, that of the Westminster Assembly.* Each 
denomination and every important epoch had its own 
historians. Several serials were issued, such as the 
American Church History Series, the Epochs of Church 

1 [Ta the ttadj of ohnrch hiataty Dr. Brigga eontribut«d a Tolome on 
AiHerican Pretbylerianiim, 188I>, and nuniBroas irticlda in the Eftej/ela- 
vadia BritannKu, the Prabyterian Reviem, Uagaane of American 
aiHory, and other periodlcAls.] 
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History, the NatiowU Churches, etc. The Hiatoiy of the 
£arly Church received especial attentioa from Neander, 
ViUlinger, Farrar, Preeaenai, Lechier, Wordsworth, Blunt, 
Bright, Fisher, McOiffert, Duchesne, and many others ; 
the MediaBval Period from Bardwick, MoeUer, Trench, 
Stubbs, Schmidt, and others ; the Reformation from 
Merle D'Avbigni, Hageriback, Hardwich, Haueser, Fisher, 
and others. These are but examples of the numerous 
epeoiahets at work in the field of Qiurch History during 
the century. 

8. There arose in the course of the cefntvry a aeries o/ 
great systematic theologians, u}ho aimed at a complete 
system of Theology, haiU upon Philosophy and Science, 
Bible and History, Church and Crexd^ 

The older divisions of Doctrinal Theology were : 
Positive Theology and Sckolaatic Theology, and Fmtk 
and Morals. These divisions are still retained in the 
Roman Catholic Church. In the Protestant Churches, 
however. Positive Theology has been lesolved into 
Biblical Theology and Symbolical Theology, These are 
variously classified. If the main purpose is dogma, they 
may be classified as Biblical Dogmatics and Symbolic^ 
Dogmatica ; if history, as the History of Doctrine in the 
Bible and the History of Symbols. But really both 
disciplines have become so comprehensiye that we 
must classify Biblical Theology with the Bibhcal Depart- 
ment, and Symbolics under another head as Comparative 
Theology, to be considered later on. The asnal Protestant 
divisions of Systematic Theology are Apologetics, Dogma- 
tics, and Ethics, The division which I have used is 
rather Religion, Faith, and Morals, 

I. Under the head of Religion, the union and com- 
munion of man with God, unfolds the Philosophy of 
Religion, and the statement and defence of the ChristiaD 
I Vidt Briggi, ChvTth Unity, pp. 331 Mg. 
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Belig^on, or Apologetic proper. The recent stud; of tjie 
Ethnic Beligions has greatly extended this field, so that 
it now inoludes the study of the origin and history of 
every pattiouloi religion and a Comparative Study of 
Bdigion. These departments of Theology are in their 
infanoy, and must be considered under another bead. 
The older term of Natural Theology has gone ont of use, 
and the discipline is now included under the larger term 
of Philoaopky of Edigion, 

2. The Faith of the Church aa defined in the Bible is 
Biblical Dogmatice ; as defined in the Creeds is Symbolical 
Dogmatiet ; as defined by the consent of tiie Fathers it 
is Patristic DogmaHes ; as defined by the Scholastics 
it ia Scholastic Dogmatics. The division of the Church 
into denominations gave rise to a large number of 
denominational dogmatics ; those of the Greek Church, 
the Roman Catholic, the Lutheran, Reformed, Anglican, 
Metliodist, Presbyterian, etc. But most modem divines 
construct their dogmatics on certain philosophical 
principles ; and so we have various speculative systems, 
representing different schools of philosophy and theology. 

^le ohief Roman Catholio ByBtems of the oentoiy wen Qioee 
of Pemmt, a Jesuit (in nine volumes, 183S-1643) ; Se&tebt* 
(1892); Bilot, uid Jan*te», a Soholostdc The chief Lutheran 
gystema wore those ot Ha*e} ScAmid, Tioalen, itartenten, 
Fkilippi, Thomaaiut, Luthardt, KahvM. The chief writers 
among the Hegelians were Marheinedx, BWmut, Biedermamt, 
PJUidertr; sjnong the Mediator!, MiiUer, ThotwJc. VUmann, 
Bothe, I. A. Domtr ; among the Ritschlisua, RUsM (1870-1874), 
Kaftan, and ^Terrmtmn. The Ritschlians exclude HTstio and 
Metaphymo, and make their WertvrAeileK the subjective teet of 
all theology. The Neo-Kaatians recogniM only the earlier 
Luther, not the later one ; and only that in the New Testament 
which is commended as of real value. The ohief Reformed 
■ystems of the Contdnent were thoae of Sekietixer (IS44-1856), 
Heppe, and Ebrard. The Anglican Church has had practically 
Done Buioe Ussher, except that o( Beveridge (1710-1711. 182S>. 

> But, SuUaru* (MdMnu, 1829, ieS3>*. 
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The Scottish FreBbjterianB have had thoee of HiU, Dick, Chalmert, 
and Cunningham ; the Ameriocui Fresbyteriaiu those of CharUa 
and A, A. Hodge, Shedd, and H. B. Smith. Among the German 
Beformed theobgians maj be mentioned Oerhartt among th« 
Weelejana, Walton, Pope, Raymond, iSiWy ; among the Ameri- 
oan Episcopoliona, £t(«I ; among the Baptists, Strung and Clarbe, 

3. Chri^ian Ethics, the third diviaion of Dogmatica, 
was kept as a separate field in the Boman Catholic Church 
from the Middle Ages onward, but has only been culti- 
vated by Piotestants dnoe the last oentuiy. It used to 
be taught in connection with Philosophical Ethics under 
the head of Moral Phitosophj/. 

Among the chief writera of the oentniy in this department 
ma; be mentioned the Proteetant«, Neatidtr, Ro1h€, Qaee, Wvtike, 
I, A. Domer, Martenaen, and Naeman Smythe ; and the Roman 
Catholica, Sailer, ScaviTti, Biracher, Klee, LehmkuU, and Sekvxme. 

9, Comparative Theology has risen above. aU the di^er- 
encea of religious demrminations into that higher unity in 
whi(A they aU agree, and endeavours to consider their 
differences in religion, doctrine, and institution from an 
irenic point of view.^ 

1. The Science of Religion, as we have seen,' has 
branched out into a large number of different depart- 
ments, giving the history of every particular religion, 
and a comparative study of them all. This field of 
study supplies the first part of Comparative Theology, 
or Comparative Religion. The older study of the Ethnic 
Keligions was polemic ; the present is historic and 
pragmatic. Tha« is a tendency towards irenio, as 
illustrated in the work of Charles Cvthbert Hall, Oeorge 
W. Knox, and others. Each religion has to be studied 
by itself , and then the comparison has to be made between 
them. If Ohristiamty is the universal religion, then tlie 
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theologian must leoognise, vltbi Clement of Alexandria, 
that the Philosophy of the Greeks was, in its way, as 
truly a preparation for Chrietiamty as the Law of the 
Hebrews ; and that tiie practice of ancient Israel in 
taking np into the Old Covenant religion elements of 
good, espedally from the Babylonian and Persian 
religionB, and the practice of the ancient Church in 
appropriating from the Greek, Roman, and Oriental 
religions, ia the true and wise course for modem Chris- 
tianity to adopt, by enlarging this theory and practice, 
so as to comprehend all of the religions of the world. 

2. The discipline of SymboUcs,'- first established by 
Planck of Gottingen (1796), has had a long development. 

On the basis of the work of Planck, MarheineclM 
published the first Chriaaiche Symbolik (1810), and 
Winer his useful oomparative study (1824). Mohler 
then came into the field with his Symbdik (1832, 18Sgi'>), 
which fixed the terminology of the discipline. His work 
was followed by those of F. 0. Baur (1834), Nilzach 
(1835), Ease (1862, 1894"), Neandtr (1863), and others. 
Of the writers vrfiose works appeared towards the close 
of the oentiit7, H. SiAmidt (1890), E. F. K. MvMer 
(1896), and KattetAuach (1892) may be mentioned. 
Many works were written on special subjects, like those 
of Caapari and Kattenhus<^ on the Apostles' Creed, 
and of Plitt (1867-1873) on the Auguatana. 

OolleotioDs of S^rmbols were made by SeAq^f or all the Churches 
(1877, ISaj*); by J^i«meyer (1840) £or the Reformed Church; by 
Ham (X827, 1845') and J. T. Miiiltr (1847-1848, 1890') for the 
Lutheran ; by Streiboolf and KUner {183&-1838), and Dmxinger 
{1864, 1911") for the Roman Catholio; byftnimeland Weiate»- 
bom (1843-1850) for the Greek Church. 

Polemics, which had been an important theological 
discipline in the preceding century, became discredited, 

' [Th« latest paMiihed works of Dr. Brign *i« hli cantribntions to 
this depftrtmsDt, 7Ac Fundamentai Chritiian Failh, 1S13, and Thtalogiai 
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and in modem theol<^y has been well-nigli abandoned. 
Irenics is the newest section of Symixdice, yet it has 
already an extensive literature. It has been most 
fruitful on the Continent of Europe, where it originated.^ 
Irenics is the resultant of all the previous theological 
disciplines, and puts the copestone upon them all. It 
Btudies the concord of Christendom, and on that basis 
shows the true unity of the Church of Christ ; and it 
studies the discord, in order, if possible, to dissolve the 
diCEerences and reoouoile them in a higher unity, and in 
all to promote peace and harmony between all religious 
bodies.* 

10. The field of Practical Thedhgy ha» also greatly 
expanded, and many valiud>le works were produced in 
this department before the doae of the century. 

It is impossible here to do more than give the names 
of some of the sub-departments, in which important work 
-was accomplished. (1) In tiie Dftpartmeat of Beligioa 
may be mentioned Worship, especially Liturgies and 
Rymnology, the Sacraments, Pastoral Care and Pastoral 
Medicine. (2) The Department of Faith now includes, 
with Homiletica and CaiecheHca, Sunday Schools, SodeU 
Clubs, etc. ; (3) the Department of Morals, Church Oovem- 
ment. Law and Disdjiine. In the field of Missions 
(city, country, and foreign) a great advance has been 



Among the comprehensive works on thia brcinch of theology 
may be mentioned those written by the Protestants : Nitzsch, 
Barmt, Van Oottenee, Von Zexschuiitz, Achelis, KrauM, and 
VawJier t and by the Roman Catholics : Sailer, Hinterberger, 
and Oraf. 



Ireiii. , 



and pulibn1it_ 
VnUy, 1900.] 
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11. The modem wnivtrsittM, like those of the Middle 
Ages, train theological echokirs, but do not train rmniaters 
for the Ohurch of Christ. The theological seminaries 
train ministers, but make no adequate provision for the 
higher stupes of Theology. 

1. Hie naiTeiaitiea of Germany have failed to provide 
the tnuDing necessary to an eTangelioal miniatry. 
The Predigerseminar supplies the need only in part ; 
and the service of paator'e assietant (for two years or 
more), while necessary and valuable, also fails to acoom- 
pliab the purpose, because in the university the bent of 
the student's mind becomes so fixed upon speoulatave 
and merely tiieoretao theology, that it is difficult for 
him afterwards to become practical. It is well known 
that tiie working miniatry of Germany has long been 
dissatisfied with the theological teaching of the univer- 
sities, and is constantly urging for reform. It is certain 
that, if these Protestant clergy had their way, the 
teaching in ttie univermties would be tranaformed, and 
the Hegelians and the Bitachliana alike would be 
banished. But the State standa in the way. ^e 
German univeraitiea of the nineteenth century and the 
present one are in exactly the same position as the 
universities of tiie Middle Ages. Their methods are 
exoeUent for a scientific study of theology, but ineffeotive 
for the training of a Christian ministry. 

2. Germany was dependent upon Oreai Britain for 
almost all the praotjoal reforms and religious movements 
that aroae among her people during the past century. 
And yet in the Britiah uni^eiHities also the training was 
altogether inadequate, so far as theology was concerned. 
These great institutions produced notable scholars ; 
but they did not supply the training necessary for the 
ministry of the Church. However, comparatively few 
of the students, even of those intending to enter the 
Christian ministry in tiie Anglican Church, attended the 
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uniTerdty coureea in theology. The Church of England 
Wfbs obliged to organise Diooesan Seminaries in order 
to provide the churches with ministers.* The Non- 
conformiate were excluded from the universities until 
recent years. They were obliged to train their mimsters 
in their private collies ; and yet they have succeeded, 
notwithstanding all their disadvantages, in winning fully 
one half of the English people to the various branches 
of Nonconformity. In Scotland the universities have 
theological faculties, but with only four professors — 
& number altogether inadequate to do the work of 
modem theology. The Free CSiuroh with ite three 
colleges, and the United Presbyterian with one (now 
united with the others in the reunion of those churobes), 
have had more professors, longer courses, and a more 
thorough appropriation of modem methods and modem 
departmente of theology ; and they have educated a 
ministry which, in spite of every disadvantage, has won 
nearly haJf of the Scottish people to their side. 

3. The French and Swisa Protestanto followed the 
methcds of the British nonconfomting bodies in their 
theological seminaries. The universities of Switzeriand 
followed the same course as those of other countries. In 
France two seminaries were established for Protestante 
by Napoleon (1802) : the one at Straeburg for Lutherans, 
the other at Qeneva for the Befonned. After the re- 
attachment of Geneva to Switzerland a new faaulty of 
theology was established at MotOavban (1808-1810) in 
connection with the academy of Toulouse. The Protes- 
tant faculty of theology at Stra^mrg was transferred to 
Paris in 1877, and became a mixed faculty, representing 
both the Lutheran and the Reformed Churches. 

Tdwardfl the olom of the century (1896) this Seminary beoonw 
•a organio peirt of the University of Paris. Two years later 

' There u« now tweotj-T 
Church of EDgUnd (W. A. B 
VOL. II. 
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one of its profeoMtrs deacribed it as a ' mixed sohool . . . holding 
a oonoiliatoiy attitude toward the partieg contending in our 
chuTchea,' and as ' holding grannd iotennediate between the 
oODservatism of the Montanboo Faculty and the lationaliBtio 
bent of the Geneva Faculty.' ^ 

In French Swiizerkmd the Free Chnichea separated 
from the State and established Free Seminaries in 
Qtneoa, Lauaanne, and Neuchdtd, which have dnoe 
educated the Evangelical clergy for French Switzerland 
and France. 

Baird, vritdng in 18S0, deooribee the Free Church Kminaiiea 
as having a pieparatoiy conrae or oovrees, ooTering from one 
to three years, followed by a three years' oourse of theology 
proper. Hebrew, as well as Greek and Latin, was studied in the 
preparatory oonrae. In Genera the number of hours per week 
in the Free Church Seminary was thirty ; in the State institu- 
tion, twenty-one. In all the Seminaries one-third of the time 
(8-10 hours weekly) was devoted to BibUoal Exegesis, and 
divided about equally between Ute two TeetamentH.* 

4. After the disaatera of the French Kevolution and 
the wars of Napoleon, the Ionian Church devoted itself 
to the revival of theological education. For that 
purpose it undertook the restoration of the diooeaan 
seminary and improvement in the training of the priest- 
hood. To this end the Jesuit Order was restored in 
1814 ; their college in Rome revived, and put tmder 
their control. Hie College of the Propaganda waa 
re-established, as also the Boman Seminary and the 
CoU^e of Noble Ecoleeiastics. The Jesuit Order 
reassumed its position at the head of theological educa- 
tion, sustained by the other orders, especially the 
SvijAdana in France. The newer learning was only 
moderately employed in the seminaries. These reverted 

1 Banet-Hsory, 'Tlie Pratutut PicnltT of Theology of the Puis 
Univerdlj • in t/ta World, 1898, vol. vii. , No. 26, p. 12S 

> Kti^ Bkird, 'Notes on TheoIoslcKl Edacation In the Beformed 
ChuTches of France end French Switierlaad,' in Prabvttrian Remae, 
ISSO, ToL 1. pp. B5 Mg. 
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to a modified SchoIasticiBm, building essentially on 
Thomas Aquinas. They have been suoceasful in 
reviving in the Roman Catholio Chntoh theologioal 
learning as well as a toained priesthood ; but tlieir 
general attitude has been reactionary as regards modem 
methods. So lar aa the Catholic imiveraities are con- 
cerned, the Catholic Church has patronised them in 
Germany * and Austria, and has tried so far as possible 
to influence and control professors and students ; but 
only in small measure have they succeeded. The Old 
Catiiolics of 1870 and the Modernists of to-day in 
Germany have ohiefiy gone forth from tite universitaes. 
The Council of the Vatican (1870) urged the importance 
of higher universities ; not of the grade of the German 
universities, but of a higher order, to which the best 
scholars of the seminaries might resort for the highest 
posdble theological education. Such institutions were 
established at Bome, in Belgium, and in the capital of 
the United States. Ibe Catholio Church has long aimed 
at one in Ireland ; and would undertake to establish 
them in other countries, if it were practicable. This 
highest theological education, for the training of spedal- 
ists in Canon Law, Scholastio Thecdogy, and Liturgies, 
and also to make great preachers and evangelists, is in 
advance of all tJieologioal education in the Protestcmt 
worid. Protestants also should establish and build up 
graduate schools for the study of the highest branches 
of theology, both scientific and practical. Otherwise 
the future will be disastrous to Protestantism, The 
present pope (Piua x.) ' has undertaken to carry out a 
long and carefully prepared soheme for the reforma- 
tion of seminaries, especially in Italy. The diocesan 

* Font of tlw twenty-ona nolTerritfu of Ocnnan; btra In thdr 
llMologic*! FMaltlei Ronian Catholics onl; ; fonr have both Catholict 
mi Protertanta ; thirteen an wbolly Frotaatant {tid« W. A. Brown, In 
UoBroe'a Oyclapidia <ff Sdveatiim, t. p. BSS]. 

> Thla na urittaa la Uarah 1918. 
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semioaiy ia an excellent institution in a large diocese, 
bat a very inefficient institution in a small diocese. In 
Italy tlie number of diooeean seminaries was consider- 
aWy over two hundred. Consolidation was necessary, 
uid is now in oourse of aocompliahment. Furthermore, 
t^ere is a r^orm in tiieologioal study, in accordance with 
die study in the best French, En^sh, and American 
seminaries. 

V<x entrance to the seminary, preparatory Etndy in the Igsmt 
Bemiaaries, in Uie Gfmnanum and Lyoeum, is reqoired (easen- 
tioUy that of the gramniar Bchool and the ooademj] ; then oomes 
an introduotoiT year in the Beminory for the special study of 
Philosophy. The scheme assigns to the introductory year: 
BMieal Greek, the Jntrodvclion lo ChvnA Hitton/, the Trut Rdi- 
gio*. Theodicy, CosmcAogy, the Higtory of Philosophy, and Natural 
Lav); to the four years of theology proper: Greek, Hebrem, 
BiMieal IiUroiucliaK and Bxegeait, Church Bittory, Dogmatia, 
Morala, Pattaral Thu^ogy, Liturgiet, Canon Lav), Patrittic, 
ArchtEology, Soared Art, aad Sacred Eloquence. The study 
extends over five yeara of nine months each, or forty-five months, 
with screnteea hours of leotnrea weekly for the first year, and 
twenty hoon weekly for the oth^ four yeore ; t^t is, neariy 
double the amount of time required in some of the leading 
Protestant institulioDft. The apportionment of time is abo 
different, the houn being so distributed among the four great 
departments, that where three are assigned to Church History, 
four are devoted to Bixgelieal Theology, six to Doctrinal, aild 
seven to PraeHeal Theology.'^ 

5. The Oreek CHwcH in Russia provides tor the training 
of its priests diocesan seminaries, and for the training 
of teachers and missionaries four theological schools, 
located at 8l. Peterabttrg, Moscow, Kief, and Kazan, 
Outside of Bussia the Greek dergy receive their traiii- 
ing under theological faculties in the universities of 
Athens, Bucharest, and Ozerrwwitx, in the seminaries at 
Constantinople, Jerusalem, Belgrade, Zara (Dalmatia), 

1 Vida Riforma degli Studi tiH SenvHitri V» Italia. Lelttra « 
Progratima ddia S. Congr. dt' Vucovi e Rtgolari (SnpplenientD *gU Ael% 
PoHt^fieia, Ottobre 1807); Roma 1907. 
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Sermannstadt and Karlowitz, or in amaller senun&rieeof 
a lover grade.* 

There are Edgns of a levival of the study of theology 
in the Greek Church. Acoording to Adeney, 

' ^ere is a rema^able derelopment of echolatHhip among the 
h^her eooletdastioa. Leanung wtw never allowed to die out in 
the leading monastic centres ; but liitherto this has been patristie 
leomiqg withoat the least recognition of oritioBJ sobokrship. 
Now the criticism of the West is breaking into the mind of the 
Eaet. Students from tiie Greek Churok are now to be found in 
German universities. The reeult is that the etadies of Berlin, 
and Heidelberg, and Strasburg are being transplanted to Con- 
stantinople and Athens. Already these studies have boms 
fruit, and the Greek Church is coming forward with its oontri- 
butiona to Hietoiioal Theology. [Anjother movement , . , 
of a more popular character . . , oonsista of the formation 
<^ societies for Biblical study. These societies are quite nn- 
eoolesiaalicaJ in form, and are chiefly muntained by lajrmea. 
, . . The movement is spreadii^; rapidly. . , , Meanwhile Ihe 
need of schools for the clergy is being preesed.' * 

6. Theological seminariea had their chief develoinnent 
among Frotestante in Ataerica.* Early in the nineteenth 
century it became evident that there must be more 
thorough training in theolt^y, and theological seminaries 
began to be establiebed after the method of the Roman 
Church. 

The earliest of theae was fonnded by the Congregationalism at 
Andaver in 1808. The Dntch Reformed Church estabUshed ita 
seminary at Neu Bruntwiek, New Jersey, in 1810. The Fresby- 
teriiuis opened one at PHncdm (1812). In the years 1816-1819 
the Divinity School at Harvard was established as a school dia- 
tdnot from the college. About the same time the Congregational 
Seminary of Bangor, Maine, was founded. The General Theo- 
logical Semtnary was opened by the Proteataot Episcopalians in 
New York C5ty in 1819. In the following year Avbvm was 
founded by the Presbyteiians, and RcmaUoti (now Colgate) by the 

" Vide W. A, Brown, Oj/elopedia qf Sdvcatian, t. p. 689. 

■ Adaney, The Oreei and Eastern Ckienjitt, pp. S37 Kq. 

■ Vide Brii^a, ' Theologioil Edacation uid its Nuda,' in The Forvm, 
1S92, Tol. lii. pp. SSI eeq. 
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BftptiiU. In IB22 tho DiTinity School at Sew Haven was t&par- 
»t«d from the college. Three yean later Newton was fonndad 
by the Baptiste. Id Pemuylrania, the German Reformed 
o|iened a wmmarf at Latteatltr (1926), and the Lntherana at 
Oe(fy«&urp {1826). Wettem Seminary waa established by the 
Fresbjtwians at Allegheny in 1B27, and Lant at Gncinnati 
in 1832. Barlford Seminary waa founded in 1S34, and Oberlin 
in 1S3S, both by the CongregationaliBts. Union Tkeoloffieal 
Seminary waa eetablished in New York City in 183S. Theao 
•eminariea deroted themselvea to iJie stndy of theology in a 
thne y«an' oonne, which baa never been modified until tbe 
piwmt day. 

Early in the century there was another struggle^ 
among tlie Presbyterituia as to ministerial education, 
lesuldng in the separation of the Cumberland Pres- 
byterians (1610), who insisted upon having a godly 
nuDiBtry, and upon accepting godly men as candidates, 
even if they could not, under the ciroumstaDces of a new 
country, be sufSdently educated. 

He Methodists and Baptiate were from tlie very 
beginning more intent upon an efficient ministry than 
upon an educated one. 

The fint Uethodist oolleg« of any permanency after that of 
Goke8bury*wa« opened at JfMiilhiouni (1831). The Methodists, 
however, trained their miniHtry at conference aezninaries. The 
Bihtieal Institute was organised at Concord, New Hampshire, in 
1847; but was sobseqaently removed to Boston (1867), and 
attached to the Boeton nnivertHy. The Qanett Biblieal Instilaie 
at Evanston, Illinois (1864), was adopted as the theologioal 
department of North-Wettem nnivtraUy, Drew waa orga^aed 
in 1867. 

The Baptists and other bodies also gradually organ- 
ised colleges and semioaries, all being of the same 
general type. 

12. The Theologicai Semituity and the Vniveraity are 
in mutual need of each other. Theology needt all the light 
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that every department of science can give. The University 
in aU its departmenta leads up to Theology, and cannot 
gain comptetenesa in any of them without Theology. In 
recent years there has been a movement to bring the Theo- 
logical Seminary into closer relation with the University. 

Great advanta^eB aroae from the organiBation d 
Uieological Beminaries as separate instdtutjons. Theo- 
logical education made rapid strides forward. The 
ministry as a class received a higher profesfflonal ednca- 
tion than they could have had otiierwise. Vital piety 
iras developed, as it could not have been in the uni- 
vemties, where the provisions necessary for its develop- 
ment are not so easily made. The study of theology 
in the univerEuty tends to become merely intellectual and 
scholastic. But if there are perils in the study of 
theology in the universitaes, there are perils just as 
great in the isolation of Uieologians in the theolo^oal 
seuiinariea. Hie tendency of the seminary is to assume 
a special type of doctrine and to manifest a peculiar 
type of piety. Both alike are injurious, the one to the 
•cholar's quest for Truth, the other to the Christian's life 
in God. The theological s^ninary, by shutting itedf 
oS from university hfe, became limited and cramped. 
Its students were alienated from their fellow-students 
in && other professons, and cut ofiE from the progress 
made in i^e other departments of learning. But 
theology has b^un to burst tiirou^ these limitations, 
and is reaching out in all directions and demanding the 
larger, freer life of the university. It has unfolded into 
a great number of studies, overlapping and entwined 
with those in the other departments of human learning. 
This expansion makes it impracticable any loiter to 
conduct the study of theology apart from the uni- 
verdtiea. On the other hand, all the departments of 
the oniversity are so interrelated to theology that they 
camiot do their full work without theology. If a way 
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can be found to oombiae the advantages of an inde- 
pendent tlieologioal sobool with the advantages of a 
university oonneotion, ve may hope to enter upon a new 
era of theologioai ednoation, in whioh the hostility be- 
tween Soienoe and Rdigion, Philosophy and Ideology, 
will pass away, and Theolt^y itself expand with the 
. appropriation of fiesh material from all departments of 
hnnum inreatigation.^ 

In teoeot years seminaiiee not attaohed to universities 
have been making oonneotions with unireraities. 

In Great Britain, Mamfidd and Manchester CoUegea 
have been affiliated with Oxford University, CheshwU 
with Cambridge, King's College, the HighiyMry School 
of Divinity, New College, and Hackney with London 
Univtraity. Other denominational colleges have been 
brought into oonneotion with the universitiee of Wales, 
Manchester, Leeds and Pistol. The movement is leading 
to further ezperimenta in Canada and Australia.* It 
was begmi in New York in the Union Theological Seminary 
a few years ago (1890), when an arrangement was made 
with Columbia, into whioh the OenenU Theological 
Semnary imd New York University subsequently oame, 
by whioh t^e students of the seminaries were enabled 
to attend courses in tiie universities. The Epiacojial 
Divinity School at Cambridge has entered into friendly 
rdations with Harvard, and the Philadelphia Divinity 
School witiL the University of Pennsylvania. Andover 
Seminary, removing to Qunbridge (1908), has been 
affiliated with both Harvard University and the Divinity 
School. Hie BofUst Seminary at Chicago has becmme 
tJie theologioal department of Chicago University. 

> Vide Brisgi, 'Thwiagleil EdncktlDn and Iti Needa,' in 71u Fonttt, 
1S&2, ml. xiL pp. S38 uq.: 'lietl at ths Btadj of Thfaiogj,' In 
Deditatu^i qf Vnum Tlutlogieai Seminaty, pp. 121 w. ; "^- 
Scope of Theology,' In Ahmtkoii JonnuU qf Theology, 1897, 1^ 



Scope at Theology,' In Ahmtkoii Jmrnal if theology, 1897, roL i 
7. A. Bnwn, Ojfdopedia of Edutatian, t. pp. 698 uq. 
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13. The fidd of Theology id tuad so vaet that it is 
impoeaible to cover it in three years. Graduate schools 
m-e needed, in which the study of Theology may be carried 
on to the highest degree of excellence and uHth the most 
comprehensive thoroughness. 

llieol<^cal education is very far from its ideal. The 
field of study has become so vast that it is no longer 
possible for the theological student to acquire an adequate 
knovledge of theology in a three years' oourse. Some 
of the seminaries are now oSeriog graduate courses. 
But the study of theology is still very defective in the 
great majority of the theologicaJ schools, and is still far 
from perfection in those most richly endowed and 
manned. Theology, like law and niedicine, can no 
longer do its work without the graduate school, where 
the choicest men may give from two to four additional 
years to the more comprehensive and difficult branohee 
of study.* The age of irenics has come— an [^e whose 
supreme conception of God is love, whose highest 
estimation of Christ is love, whose ideal of Christian 
perfection is love. The great fields of study that invite 
the modem student of theology are Christian Ethics, 
Christian Sociology, Christian Mschaiology, and Chris^n 
Irenics. Upon these studies of the graduate school of 
theology to a great extent depends the future of Chris- 
tianity throughout the world.* 

14. The study of Theology is the highest, the most 
convprehemoive, Gte mo^ di£icuU, and the most important of 

I Union Theologicsl Bttnln&ry vu the flnt to establiih i gradnats 
deputment, with ^uluftte profeaaon and codtui lending to t, doctoratt 
of theologj. This utioD, and tbat which brought the aeminar; into 
eonneclioii with the New York aniveraitieB, were ■ pattial fulfilment of 
Ideala long cheriabed and worked for b; Dr. Brlgga, who gave hia laat 
jeara aa a teacher of theology to baildingnp a graduate school, 

' Vide Brings, Tha Forum. Tol. lii. pp. BSS trq. ; Dtdicaiion nf Iht 
' BtHliiingi of the Unwn Theological Seminary, pp. ISO leq, [ 
irican Journal of Thei^og]/, rol. Tiii. pp. 4S3 uo.. 160 tiq. 
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off aiudiea ; for it it iA« ttudy of Qod, and of aU things in 
their relatiotu to Qod. 

llieology can have no other final aim than God 
Hinuelf, commonion with God, knowledge of God, and 
the servjoe of God. Upon theology more than upon 
any other study tlie future of humanity depends. It 
is a study whioh brings into fellowship with prophets 
and apostles, with all the saints, with Jesus Christ, and 
with God the Heavenly Father. It is a study which 
oalls forth all that is best within a man — his moral and 
religious, aa well as his intellectual powers. It is a 
study which, in all its parts, may be uumate with love 
to God and love to mankind. It is a study which 
m^i may share with angels and the spirite of the blessed. 
It is a study which knows no end. Other studies will 
pass away with the decay of the body and departure from 
this worid ; but the study of theolt^y, b^un in this 
world, will go on for ever, richer, fuller, and more glorious, 
in any and every world, in any and every dispensation, 
in which God may place ua tiurougb oU the agea of 
eternity. 
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